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PREFACE 


This monograph is the seventh in a series of publications 
dealing with methods of educating the blinds 


The first part presents a careful study of the curriculum of 
the New York Institute for Grades IV, V and VI with a comparison 
of curricula from other blind schools and public schools, Teachers 
and administrators should find in Dr. Athearn's study a major con» 
tribution to the field of curricula analysise 


Dre Athearn is director of educational research at the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind and comes to the field 
of the blind with wide experience in college and secondary school 
teaching, much research experience, and a great deal of writing to 
his credit, His study should “rove of value because of his wide 
experience and knowledge of curricula construction, 


The second part by Miss Emily F. Ellis, A.M., deals with the 
curriculum of the third grade and presents a third grade project. 
Teachers of elementary children should find this study of use in 
their own classroom worke 


Miss Fllis has had much experience in the teaching fielda 
She is a graduate of Mount Holyoke College and holds an M.A. degree 
from the University of Chicago. -For five years Miss Ellis taught 
in: the Riverside Church in New York City. For four years she was 
in charge of girls! clubs and all dramatics in the Nassau Indus- 
trial Schools 


Miss Ellis! previous publications include articles in the 
Pilgrim “lementary Teacher, Filgrim Press, Boston: "A Second Grade 
Study of Indian Customs and Religion," November, 1934; "How the 
Second Grade Studied Work ith the Blind," April, 1935; "Changing 
Habits of Worship," October, 1955; and "Fifth Graders Discuss 
Religion of Yesterday and Today," June, 1936. A fifth grade unit, 
"The Life and Religion of the Marly Hebrews," was published by 
the Beacon Press, Boston, in their series on Religious Education, 
in 1935, 


Me. FRAMPTON, Principal 
The New York Institute for the 
Fdaucation of the Blind 


October, 1937 
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OUTLINE OF COURSES OF STUDY 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 
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READING IV 
OBJECTIVES; 
General (From the 24th Yearbook, Part T) 

1. "To provide rich and varied experiences in practically 
every field of thought and activity for which pupils are prepared, 
such as history, biography, geography, travel, science, art, 


recreation and literature. 


2. "To promote rapid growth in habits of intelligent 
interpretation." 


Specific 
1. To develop ability to grasp organization of what is read. 


2. To increase ability to find important points and support 
details. 


3e To read effectively and with expression and proper group- 
ing of words into phrases. 


4. To develop habits of reading effectively in order to find 
answers to questions.e 


5e To develop ability to remember what is read and to repro- 
duce ite 


6, To improve technique and mechanics of reading. 


7e To discover inter-relation of subjects with one another, 
G@efe Geography and Literature. 


8. To develop ability to make intelligent use of glossary in 
discovering meanings of words. 


9s To drill in: oral reading at sight, 


TEXT-BOOKS: 

William He. EKlson 
William S. Gray 
Scott, Foresman & Company, New York, 1951 


Elson Basic Reader, Book Four, by 


Child's World, by We K. Tate, Sara Withers, & Hetty Se 
Browne, Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, 1920. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: (Used by Teacher) 


The Junior Book of Authors, Ed. by Stanley J. Kunitz and 
Howard Haycraft, He W. Wilson Co., New York, 19354 


See also Language Book and Apparatus Report, some of 
same books read in Reading periode 
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READING IV (Continued) 
OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 
"Class Library." 
Pupils' own library books.e 
ARITHMETIC Iv 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES: (From Course of Study for the Elementary 
Schools) 


le To strengthen by practice the work of the last year in the 
fundamental processese 


2e To master more difficult multiplication, and long division. 


3e To maintain, extend and make more permanent the skills 
developed in former grades. 


4. To increase ability to solve two-step problems of fourth 
grade ability. 


5e To establish the habit of checking results. 


Bg. ite enlarge the appreciation of arithmetic in its practical 
applicatione 


7. To develop accuracy and agility in solving long division 
problems e 


Sy To drill: pupits in derinitions.of terms 
9. To learn to formulate problems from facts given. 


10. To learn to prove multiplication problems. 


_ PROCEDURES: 


1. Rapid mental work involving the fundamental operations. 
Grad aril. 


2e Oral recitation of tables by those especially weake 
Se Pupils copy problems from dictatione 

4. Slate work for accuracy, not speede 

Se Supervise individual difficulties. 

6-e Prove all problemse 


7. Class divided into three groups, on basis of abilitye 
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ARITHMETIC IV (Continued) 
8, Transfer answers from type slate to Braillo slate. 
9, Drill in writing figures on Braille slates. 
10. Coach pupils weak in type work. 
TEXT-BOOKS : 


(Watson, Bruce Me Modern Arithmetic Primary 
Ds Cs Heath '& Cow, New York, 
(White, Charles EH. 1918-and-1922. 


Used by 3 pupils only 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 


Type, type slates, coinse 


GEOGRAPHY IV 
TEXT: Carpenter, "Our Neighbors Near and Far" 
GENIRAL OBJECTIVES: 


1. To arouse a questioning attitude in the minds of the 
pupils in the presence of the probleme 


2, To enable pupils to become acquainted with amin sympathy 
toward people of other lands by helping them to see why people work, 
live, and playe 


3, To have pupils realize that people everywhere need food, 
clothing, shelter, means of communication, and transportation. 


4. To give pupils some understanding of the size of the earth 
and a knowledge of its larger land masses, bodies of water, etce 


5. To associate geographic knowledge gained at home and at 
school and enlarge upon the same. 


6. To teach the meaning of symbols used on maps and globese 


7. To teach pupils how to study geography rather than merely 
to acquire informatione 


OBJECTIVES: 


le To acquire some understanding of the life and habits of 
people living not far from uSe 


©. Study of comparative menus of different countries. 
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GEOGRAPHY IV (Continued) 
Oe To develop a technique of study. 
4y TO Learn, to, read to dascover. solutions: to. problems. 
Oe To learn how to read Braille mapss 


6. To afford to the punil an adequate general knowledge of 
he early history and development of civilization. 


ve TO gain a broad pitture of the world and world events 
to. the present days 


8. To develop a keener interest in world affairs. 

9. To learn the meaning of symbols used on globes and maps. 
PROCEDURES: 

le Make comparative charts. 

2e Globe exercises. 

be © Use or, Braille maps. 

4, Use of (Planispheres 

Se General explanation and individual instruction. 

6. Make Product maps in clay and plasticeneée 
TEXT=BOOKS: 


Carpenter, Frances, Our Neighbors Near and Far, 


oe 


American Book Company, New York, 1933-6 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


Haynes, Muriel, Our Changing World, ("Our Electric 
World"), Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 1934. 
(Used by teacher) 


Hillyer, V. Me, A Child's History of the World, 


The Century Company, New York, 1924. (Used by 


teacher and pupils) 


Headland, Isaac Taylor, Home Life In China, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1914, 


Carpenter, Frank Gs. (New Geographical Reader, 
"Europe," New York, 


( 
(Geographical Reader, Asia 
(American Book Coe, 1924, 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 


Rélief map-of Europe and Asia; Globe; Planisphere; 
Braille maps in text-books; Braille slates; Styluses, 
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SPELLING IV 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 
le To develop a techniqué for the study of spellinge 


2e To arouse a spelling conscience, an eagerness to spell 
correctly. 


3s. To inculcate a spelling consciousness, the ability to 
recognize instantly the correct and incorrect spelling. 


4, To form the habit of correct spelling in all written work. 


De Accurate pronunciation of all words and ability to divide 
words into syllables. 


6 To learn to build words from words already learned. 
7, To learn to write Braille on Braille writers. 
8. To develop a technique of studying spellings 


9. To learn to write more accurately and neatly on slates or 
Braille writerse 


10. To learn to write Braille contractions on Braille writers. 
lle To drill on spelling and writing in Braille 13. 


126 To learn to use the dictionary as an aid in developing a 
keener sense of the meaning and use of wordse 


132 To learn Braille syllabificatione 


14. To learn to appreciate the inter-relation of spelling to 
the other subjects. 


PROCEDURES: 
1. Children make own textbooks, 
2e Play spelling games. 
SPELLING AND WRITING IV 


TEXT=-BOOKS; 
(Horn, Ernest The Horn-Asinbough Fundamentals 
(Ashbough, Ernest Je or Spelling, Js Be Lippincott 


Company, Philadelphia, 1928.6 
T-XIII Edition 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 
Syllabus for Elementary Schools, "Spelling" 
Univer sity of the State of New York Press, 
1929.6 (By teacher ) 
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SPELLING AND WRITING IV (Continued) 
OTHER TEACHING ATDS: 


Braille slates, Styluses, Notebook covers. 


LANGUAGE IV 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES: (From "Course of Study for Elementary Schools) 
For the Public Schools of Montana 


«5 Oradk Composition 


ae To strengthen the "Sentence Sense" md eliminate weak 
connectivese 


be To secure good bearing before the class through elimi- 
nating self-consciousness by establishing the right class 
atmosphere. 
Ce To continue to promote orderly talking. 
de To secure good articulation and good tone. 
6e To correct, with moderation, common spoken errors. 
fe To begin the study of the dictionary, 
IIe Writen Composition 


&e To strengthen the sentence sense in the short paragrap! 


be To give considerable practice in the writing of the 
short, familiar lettere 


Ce To drill on the words commonly misspelled and on 
common grammatical errorse 


de To secure mastery of the few technicalities noted, 
including quotations marks for the simple unbroken quotations. 


ee To insist on neatness and good arrangement, in all 
written worke 


PROCEDURE: 

le Language game. 

2e Dramatization of storiese 

Se Memorizing and reciting of poemse 
TEXT=-BOOKS : 


No Braille Texts used: Ink-print onlys 
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LANGUAGE IV (Continued) 


(Zenos Scott 
(Randolph T,. Congian 
(Harriet KE. Peet 
(Laura Frayee 

First Book & Second Book, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Cambridge, Masse, 1927. 


Open Door Language Series - 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 
All used by teacher. 
Price, Olive, Short Plays from American History and 
Literatures, Je Je Little and lves Company, New York, 
985. 


Person & Kirchiney, New Essentials of English Lower 
Grades, American Book Co., New York, 1928. 


V. Me Hillyee, Child's History of the World, The 
Century Company, New York, 1924, 


Mabie, Hamilton Wright, Ed., Myths Every Child Should 
Know 


i as ‘ ", Legends Every Child Should 
Ki10W 
Doubleday, Page, «x Company, New York, 1913. 


Driggs,+ Howard R., Live Lanmiage Lessons, University 
Publishing Coe, New York, 192 oo 


Stevenson, Re Le, A Child's Garden of Verses, Charles 
Seribner's Sons, Néw York, 1913. 


Stories from the Classics, selected and arranged by 
Eva March Tappan, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 
1907 (in "The Childrents Hour" series) 


Stories of Nature, 


Carrol, Lewis, Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
(Blue Ribbon Books, Ince, New Yorks 
(The Cornwall Press 


Harrington, Mildred P., Ring-A-Round, Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950. 


Bianco, Margery, The Good Friends, The Viking Press, 
New York, 1954 
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LANGUAGE IV (Continued) 
Magazines: 


The Instructor, Te Ae Owen Publishing Co., N.Y. 
The Grade Teacher, Ede by Florence Hale, The 


ee ne ete ne ae 


Hducational publishing Corp., New York 
Child's Life, Rand McNally & Coe, Chicago 
Story Parade, published monthly at 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 


Braille Slates, "Styluses", Notebook covers. 


#4GRADE Vite 
SPELLING 
TEXTS USED: 


Fundamentals of Spelling, Ee Horn and E, Ashbaugh, 
1928 Edition, Je Be Lippincott Company 


Remedial Lessons in Spelling, Ne He Hall, 1929 Fdition, 
Hall and McCreary Co» Chicagoe : 


Lists of words from the Syllabus for Elementary Schools, 
1929 Edition, Albany, The University of the State of New 
York Presse 
Regents! Test Papers, 1955--34--35, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


The Jones Complete Course in Spelling, We F. Jones, 
1924 Edition. Hall and McCreary Company. 


Progress in Spelling, E. Horn and E, Ashbaugh, 
19355 Edition, Lippincott Coe 


Essentials of Spelling, H. Pearson and He. Suzzallo, 
1927 Edition, American Book Coe 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: Braille writers, Braille slates, Styluses. 


READING 
TEXTS USED: 


The Elson Basic Readers, Book Five, W. Elson and W,. Gray, 
1931 Edition, Scott, Foresman and Company. 


The Elson Readers, Book Six, We. Elson and C. Keck, 
1929 Edition, Scott, Foresman and Companye 
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“eGRADE Vix (Continued) 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


The Work=Play Books, "Pleasant Lands," A. Gates and 
Je Ayer, 1935 Edition, The MacMillan Company. 


Selections from Regents! Test Papers for practice in 
Silent reading, 19524-53-—854--356 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 


Braille writers, Braille slates, Styluses. 


LANGUAGE 
TEXTS USED: 


Live Language Lessons, He Be. Driggs, 1924 Edition, 
The University Publishing Company. 


Everyday Readings, He Pearson and Ce Hunt, 
1927 Edition, American Book Companye 


One Hundred and One Famous Poems, Compiled by Re Je VYook, 
1929 Edition, The Cable Company. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


McFadden Language Series, E. B. McFadden, 1925 Edition, 
Rand McNally Companys 


The Open Door Language Series, Scott, Congdon, Peet and 
Frazee, 1953 Edition, Houghton Mifflin Companye 


Why the Chimes Rang, Re Me Alden, 1924 Edition, 
Bobbs-Merrill Companye 


The Golden Windows, Le E, Richards, 1928 Edition, Little, 
Brown & Companye 


The Chief American Poets, Ce He Page, 1951 Edition, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold, James Baldwin, 1905 Fdition, 
American Book Companye 


Thirty More Famous Stories Retold, James Baldwin, 
1905 Edition, American Book Companye 


“ "Better Say," Corrective English, J. Fernald, 
1950 Edition, Funk & Wagnalls. 


Essentials of English Grammar, Es Gemmill, 1920 Edition, 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, Ince 
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#eGRADE Vax (Continued) 
OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 


Braille writers, Braille slates, Styluses. 


ARITHMETIC 
TEXTS USED: 


Modern Intermediate Arithmetic, Be. Watson and C. White, 
1922 Edition, Heath and Companye 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics, Ge Strayer and Ce Upton, 
1928 Edition, American Book Companye 


City Arithmetics, We. Boyland, Fe Smith, 1926 Edition, 
Merrill Company. 


Questions from Test Papers issued by the Regents, by 
public schools, and standard tests. 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 
Type and Slates, Braille Slates and Styluses. 


GHOGRAPHY 
TEXTS USED: 


Our World and Ourselves, Our Home State and Continent, 
A.Brigham and Ce McFarlane, 1955 Edition, American 
Book Conpanye 


Pamphiet of maps and Text dealing with the United 
States, L929 Edition, (Braille only), Embossed at the 
Illinois School for the Blinds 


Pamphlet of maps and text dealing with the Americas, 
1929 Edition, Embossed at the Jacksonville School 
for the. Blinds 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS: 


The Americas, We Atwood and H. Thomas, 1934 Edition, 
Ginn and Companye 


Atlas of the World, 1931 Edition, The World Syndicate 
Publishing Companye 


Teacher's manual of the Cartocraft Globes, 19351 Edition, 
DenoyerxGeppert Company. 
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H#GRADR Vix (Continued) 


Geography By Grades, N. Niver, 1950 Edition, 
MacMillan Publishing Companye 


Atlas of the United States, 1955 Edition, Rand McNally. 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS: 


READERS 3 


SPELLERS: 


GEOGRAPHY: 


LANGUAGE? 


LANGUAGE? 


Globe 

Map of the United States 

Map depicting the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 

County Map of New York State 

County Map of New Jersey 

Cardboard maps of New York, Canada, The United States, 
and the Americas. 


TEXT BOOKS USED BY PUPILS OF GRADE VI 
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Elson Basic Fifth, Elson & Gray, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, lst Hditione 


Literary World Sixth, Metcalf, Withers and Brown, 


Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
ist Edition. 


Graded School Speller, Part II, Spaulding & Miller, 
Ginn and Company, 2d Editions 


Remedial Lessons in Spelling, Norman Hall, McCreary 
& Company, Chicago, Illinois, lst Editions 


Our Continental Neighbors, Book Three, Bingham & 
McFarlane, American Book Company, lst Editions 


Live Language, Howard Driggs, University Publishing Co, 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT BOOKS USED BY TEACHER — 
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New Essentials of English, Higher Grades, Pearson & 
Kirchwey, American Book Company, 2d Editions 


Longmants Briefer Grammar, George Smith, Longmans, 
Green & Company, hevised Edition, November, 1933-6 
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DRILL BOOKS: 


English Practice Book, Grade V, Browning and Wakle, 
American Book Company 


English Drill Book, Mellie, John, Macmillan. 


My Progressive Book in English, Part II, Grade 8, 
Helen Miller, Educational Printing Houseée 


READING s 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls, Ae J. Church,. 
Macmillan, 4th Edition, 
The Chief Poets, Curtis H. Page, Houghton Mifflin, 
ist Edition. 
The Story of Mankind, Van Loon, Boni and Liveright, 
2oth Printinge 

ARITHMETIC: 
Smith's Applied Arithmetic, Lyons and Carnahan, 
2d Hditione 
Essentials of Arithmetic, Intermediate, Wentworth and 
Smith, Ginn & Co, 
Everyday Arithmetic, Book III, Hoyt & Peet, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 7tn Impressione 

GEOGRAPHY: 


Advanced Geography, Part I, McMurry & Parkins, 
Macmillan 


Carpenters Readers, American Book Coe 
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OTHER SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 
SS SS Ep mcomsrens estore) 


———— | aeaen | Simapenseeeeeees 


Survey of 1924 


(for Aighelenes 


Courses in 4th, 5th, and 6th Grades 


The 1924 survey of Courses of Study in Schools for the Blind 
reported the practices of 51 schools. 


The subjects most frequently reported for grades 4, 5, and 6 
are as follows: 


GRADE IV: In addition to the tool subjects, an increasing 
number of schools introduce into this grade, manual training, 
sewing, piano, vocal music, braille notation, hygiene and 
elementary historye 


GRADE V: Required subjects in more than half the schools are} 
Reading, spelling, language, arithmetic, geography, history, 
hygiene, chorus, physical training, manual traininge 


When electives are added, more than half the schools offe: 
piano and braille notation, knitting and chair caning in this 
eradee 


GRADE VI: Typewriting is added to the above median subjects 
required in Grade Ve 


OVERBROOK 
Fourth Grade 
Spelling 175 minutes per week 
Reading 150 iH " : 


Language 150 és m " 

Mei pome tienes, " ie 

Physiology 50 ty : " 
"The Game of Healthy Living" 

Winslow and Hahn 

Geography 150 minutes per week 

Typewriting 150 it u n 

vwriting 100 " " a 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


Begins history in fourth gradee 
First Book in American History, Beard & Bagley 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE SCHOOL 
Typewriting) 
) introduced in fourth grade. 
Physiology ) 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY 
PERKINS INSTITUTION: Fourth Crade: Unit on Norsemen. (Quoted from 
Syllabus ) 


"Tt is rather unfortunate that in this particular unit of 
eonduct there is very little material in braille. This means that 
the teacher and others will have to put material in braille so 
that the children can actually get at things for themselves, for we 
do want to instill into them a desire to do things themselvese We 
also want to develop their abilities in the power of research at an 
early age, 


"This unit can easily be brought down to the present time 
through the study of what these countries are like now and what 
they give to other countriese Perhaps the children will become so 
interested in the Norsemen that we will be able to keep on the unit 
throughout the yeareseeee At any rate let us stop the unit when the 
children begin to show signs of wearinesse 


"The pageant of the Norsemen has real possibilities for we 
have a boat, a pond, beautiful grounds, and rather unusual settings. 


"As one gets into the swing of this unit or any unit one sees 
more and more how ali the subjects, except arithmetic may be cor- 
relateds English is adequately cared for both through oral and 
written work of all kinds. One may insist on 100% accuracy of a 
short spelling list and then add to that list the words used in a 
particular unit which will be met so many times that they will bew 
come a part of our written and spoken vocabulary. History and 
geography are well taken care of in this unit. Many, many means 
of motivation may be employede Reading is found necessary at 
practically every turn of the unit." 


Subjects in addition to those offered at N.Y¥.1I.u.B. 
Herth Carolina Sehool for the Blind: 


Fourth Grade: 


Physiologys 
Winslow and Hahn The Game of Healthy Living. 


Typewritinge 
Jevon and Lessenberry~ 20th Century Typewritinge 


Fifth Grades 
Physiology - Continuede 


History - Dramatize incidents from Guerber's 
Stories of the Thirteen Colonies. 


Sixth Grades 


History + Biographical Method, 
Beard and Bagley= First Book in American Historye 
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Overbrook: 
Fourth Grade: 
Physiology and typewritinge 
Fifth Grade: 


History (Guerber) 
Sanitation and hygienee 


Sixth Grade: 


History (Beard and Bagley). 
Physiologye 


Western Pennsylvania. 
Fourth Grade: 


History 
American History Stories, Pratte 


Fifth Grade: 


History : 
American History for Pennsylvania Vol. I, 


Sixth Grade: 


History 
American History for Pennsylvania Vole Ile 


Overbrook: 
Dramatics and Expression introduced in the 5th and 6th grades. 
Time Schedule: Grade Ve 


Reading 50 Minutes per week 
Writing 100 u u , 
Svelling 150 u a 
Language 200 M q M 
History See 4 . . 
' Geography 200 " n " 
Arithmetic 200 4 a a 


Grade Vie 


Reading 100 Minutes per week 
Spelling 100 Y " : 
Language 200 - uy q © 
History 150 " u " 
Geography 150. : i " 
Arithmetic 200 ft i " 
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Perkins Institution: 


Perkins has adopted the activity unit system for all the 
elementary gradese 


All the other subjects of study center in the unit, including 
history, geography, braille writing, reading, arithmetic, music, 
drama, handworks All are supposed to be correlated with the activi~ 
ties, of the unity These units,are: 


Kindergarten - The Farme 
Primary = Indianse 

Grade I « The Foods We Hate 
Grade II + Shelter, 

Grade III = Clothing, 

Grade IV -~ A Viking Unite 

Grade V - Transportatione 

Grade VI = Imports and Exportse 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM PRACTICES 


Grades IV, ¥, and VI 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTS" A WEEK ALLOTTED TO CONSTANTS 


Gees eee en ee eee Cee ees ae 


In 14 American Cities FAN, os ER 2 Ae 
Art ON Gg ae : x x 
English: BE a clan | 400 4.00 
Composition 124 100 
Gremmar eae 200 
Reading 168 200 
Spelling — “88 LOO 
Geography 7 160 200 
Health: 175 
Hygiene 62. Houses? 
pylons Ed ell6é 120 
Home Economics 84 
Industrial Arts 94 60-180 60-180 
Arithmetic 204 200 200 
Music | 88. 90 Lanne ced 530-200 
Science 69 79 | Ineidental |Ineidental 
Social Studies 123 148 | Incidental |Incidental 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
GRADE IV 


The current trend in) the) public. schools is’ to organize fourth 
grade work around the social sciences, such as geography. 


These units contain much helpful material and suggestions 
which might be correlated with the requirements of the New York 
State Syllabus for this grade. 

Home Life Today: How We Are Fed, Sheltered, Clothed, 


Natural Environment and Mants Activities 
Geography Units - Milwaukee, Wis., Cicero, Ill. units. 


Where Our Ways of Living Come From (American Book Company) 
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INTEGRATED SOCIAL SCLTENCS UNIT GRADE FOUR 
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SHOREWOOD SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS, bee, ha rd 


re 


This unit covers parts of the New York State Syllabus for~~ 
Fourth Grade Geography» 


Ie Globe and Map Study of the World. 
Iil.e Living in the Lowland Country. 
IITe Swiss People who Live in the Mountains. 
EVs People Living an the Cold Countries. 
Ve People of the Desert Region. 
Vie Hot-West Regions of our Earth. 
VII. Living Along a Rugged Coaste 
Ville Beginnings of the Age of Discovery. 
IX. (The Explorers, 


These units develop correlations with science, reading, lan~ 
guage, music, and handwork. The uses of music are especially sug- 
Bestive of possibilities for) blind puclisa.s 


Hach unit contains overviews, activities, projects, summaries, 
Special assignments, exercises, problems, pupil guide sheets, illus- 
trative materials, and tests. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM PRACTICES 


for Grades V and VI 
(Based on a survey of 14 typical cities) 
ENGLISH. The 14 cities are practically agreed as to the proportions 
of time allotted to the various divisions of this subject; as 
follows: 


Subject and Per Cent of time Grade V Grade VI 
Composition 30% 247, 
Grammar B% 152 , 
Literature and Reading 41% 36% 
Spelling 21% 19% 


The tendency is from formal to functional grammar, and this 
leads to increased time allotments to composition in comparison 
with grammar e | 


HEALTH. In the fifth and sixth grades about twice as much time is 
devoted to physical training as to instruction in hygiene. Thirteer 
of the fourteen major cities surveyed include health education in 
the fifth and sixth grades, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Industrial Arts in nine of fourteen major cities 


begin in the fifth grade with a course in manual arts and home 
mechanicse The same course is continued through the sixth gradee 
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HOME ECONOMICS. The average practice is to give for greater empha- 
Sis to clothing or sewing than to foods or cooking in the fifth and 
sixth yearse Inthe fifth year elementary serving is offered in a 
majority of schools. Cooking is added in the sixth yeare 


ARITHMETIC. Time allottments vary from twenty-four to sixty minutes 
Gea Lie 


SCIENCE. Nature study courses dealing largely with plant md animal 
life. The child of fifth and sixth grades has an absorbing interest 
in natural phenomena. Eight of fourteen major cities provide nature 
study courses in these grades. 


HISTORY. The major tendency is to teach United States history as a 
continuous course through the fifth, sixth, and seventh yearse The 
fifth and sixth years deal with the history prior to the Constitu- 

tional periode 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


UNITS FOR GRADES V AND VI 


eae SRE 


GRADE V. 


Mants Increasing Control Over Nature. Life in agricultural regions. 
Uieero, Lil, 4 units. 


Transportation and Communicatione 
Horace Mann School units. 
Ann Arbor Miche unitse 
Teachers College units Nose 35 and Vee 


Ways of Living in the Machine Agee 
American Book Companye 


GRADE Vle 


Civics; How Our Community Depends on the Cooperation of its 
Citizense Houston, Texas units. 


History: The Hudson River Valleys The Westward Movemente 
Horace Mann School unitse 


How To Study One's Own Community--Manhattan.e The 
Ancestral History of a Classe 
Teachers College units 45 and 19%. 


"Prom Then Until Now" --Primitive Man to the Presente 
Greonan & Cottrell (McGraw Hill Co,) 


Richer Ways of Living 
(American Book Company) 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(eer eee 
————— a a 


SUMMARY--FOURTH, FIFTH and SIXTH GRADES 
Courses to which more attention is given in Public Schools 
than at N.Y.I.u.B. 


eT ee ee ee ee ede dd 


Health and Hygiene 
Home Economics=-Sewing and Cooking 
Nature Study--Plant and Animal Life 
~-Gardéening 
Home Mechanics--for boys and girls 
Social Studies--U., S. History 
--Units on Community Life 


Courses in other schools for the Blind not offered at 
N.Y.1.E.B. (Grades 4-6) 
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History 

Home Mechanics 

Sewing 

Units in the Social Studies (As at Perkins) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The objectives for these grades (4-6) should include physical 
health, and normal social. adjustments, as well as the mastery of the 
elementary essentials of the tool subjectse The curriculum and 
methods should take into account the health and social objectives, 
no less than the academic, 


For this reason, we shovld give more attention to the develop-= 
ment of units of instruction. in: 


Health and Hygiene 
Nature study 

Home economics 
Home mechanics 
Social studies 


As a beginning, short units from four to six weeks might be 
developed.e These units would be, not merely activities, but units 
of instruction, that is, one group of topics which can be taught in 
a closely related series of class exercisese 


I believe this can be done without encroaching on the time 
necessary for the mastery of the tool subjects which of course are 
absolutely necessary for future success in school. At least 50% of 
the school day should be devoted to these tool subjectse 
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Nevertheless, these subjects need to be motivated by correla- 
tion with life-centered units. There should be a more gradual 
transition from the free activity of the lower school to the more 
formal academic type of study. This should eliminate some of the 
disciplinary problemse 


These units can be developed in connection with the subjects 
now offered==-such as:geography, reading, and industrial arts. Time 
might be taken from these subjects. to try out a short unitvof from. 
four to six weekss, Nature study in connection with geography, socia 
studies as content of reading lessons, and home mechanics in connec-= 
tion with manual arts, are examplese Social studies units on food, 
clothing, transportation would correlate with home economics and 
industrial artse The social studies should center around geography 
rather than history in these grades. 


As a method of developing these units, I would suggest the two 
teacher system--the principle teacher and a cadet teacher working 
together. It would be too much to ask one teacher to assume the 
work of preparing new curriculum materials in addition to the class 
instruction, Two teachers working together could share the worke 


If the new units are to havea: fair trial the cadet teachers 
should be teachers of some experience and skill, and training in 
progressive methodse 


The cadet teacher for example could prepare individual assign= 
ments, tutor backward pupils, assist in discipline problems, prepare 
materials for new curriculum units, have charge of activities, work 
out correlations between the tool subjects and activity units, etce 


These cadet teachers might be Teachers College students who 
could develop new curriculum units in connection with the requires 
ments of their courses at Teachers College. 


Of course there would be the problem of selecting teachers who 
could work together harmoniously, but I think the advantages of the 
two teacher system are sufficient to warrant giving it a trial. 


In connection with the foregoing report I have appended. a list 
of units which these teachers should study with a view to adopting 
them to our needse 


The development of these new units would,of course, be a gradual 
process. It involves no wholesale overturning of present schedules 
or methods. It simply means the trying out of new materials over 
a short period of time, in connection with courses already offerede 
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KEEPING PACE WITH THE ADVANCING CURRICULUM 
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Ts The Changing Curriculums 


Reca tly an infuriated parent withdrew his eleven year old son 
from a New York City public school because he was being taught hem 
BiLcvenanes, sPerhnansathis: family needed'ithe results of a. course in 
"homemaking for boyse" The incident, however, calls attention to 
the rapidly changing content of the school curriculume 


The rapid expansion of the curriculum in the last quarter of 
a century may be realized by comparing the report of the Committee 
Ten of 1890, with that of the Curriculum Commission of 1926.%* 


The Committee. of Ten dealt with only forty subjects, and implic 
a uniform curriculum in all schools. It was composed of subject- 
matter specialists, and sought a systematic, logical treatment of 
subjects deemed of disciplinary value. By 1926 when the Curriculum 
Commission of the Department of Superintendents met, some 150 sub-— 
jects were bcing taught in the schools. The Commission maintained 
that the curriculum should take into consideration the social needs 
of the community and the capacities of the individual child. Its 
viewpoint was child=centered rather than subject-centered; its 
approach, psychological and sociological rather than logical and 
academice 


A recent investigator has estimated that within the last 
decade 35,000 new courses of study have been producede#* Thirty- 
two states have curriculum reconstruction studies under way at. 
the present time e*** 


“Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studiese 
Published by National Education Association, 1894. 


Commission on the Curriculum of the Department of Superintene 
dentse National Educational Association, Fourth hia 1926. 


Foundations of Curriculum Making, Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 


National Society for the otudy. of Hducation, 19276 


é 
“%Betz, William, "The Reorganization of Secondary Education," 
in Eleventh Yearbook National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1936.6 


“e%Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, September 1936. 
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Ile Some Permanent Principlese 


* These rapid changes and many new subjects make necessary some 
permanent principles of selection. Some of these permanent princi- 
ples have been pointed out by Francis He Palmer, Superintendent of 
the Lowa School for the Blind, in his address on "The Permanent in 
the Changing," His thesis is that "the goal toward which all true 
education moves as not changed fundamentally with the shifting 
currents of: Time 


The Principles which have guided curriculum developments at the 
New York Institute may be stated very briefly: 


le Philosophical. Ultimate reality in the educational process 
is to be found not in ideas nor in activities alone, but in the per- 
sons who have the ideas and perform the activities, We believe that 
this synoptic philosophy of personalism comprehends and transcends 
the acknowledged values of rationaiism and functionalism, Spiritua 
adjustment, appreciation of life's meanings, the realization of 
evernal values’ in personality,’ should’ be no less an aim in the 
education of the handicapped than functional vocational adjustmente 


ee Ethical. EHducational values are rooted in ethical valuese 
These include the physival, economic, and recreational needs of life 
as well as the intellectual, social, and moral values. The balance 
of these values in a strong character is more important than the 
mere accumulation of knowledge, 


Se Psychological, The whole child goes to school--intellect, 
emotions, and will; head, heart, and hand. The synoptic approach of 
gestalt psychology places the functional aspects of behaviour in 


proper relation to the total self or person being educatede 


4, Pedagogical, The curriculum should consist of experiences 
which arouse purposeful activity impelled by pupil interest, and 
result in the ability to adjust to the environment, and interpret 
life situations in terms of meanings as well as activities. The 
learning activities sha,ld grow out of real problems and provide for 
individual differences. 


5e Social and Civics, The state has a right to require certain 
fundamentais necessary to good citizenship in a democracye The 
curriculum should inciude exveriencses and interpretations designed 
to enable the pupil to understand our changing civilization, and 
discharge his social and civic duties. The social problems of the 
campus should provide a sufficiently large social laboratory for the 
studente 


IIITe Regents Requirements Met. 
The New York Institute maintains a course of study which meets 
the requirements of the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, Pupils must pass the Regents! examinations in reading, 


*Presidential Address, American Association of Instructors of © 
the Blind, Proceedings, 19356 pepe l1-15. 
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writing, spelling, geography, arithmetic, English, and Ue. S. history 
with Civics, in order to receive their "preliminary certificate" 
for admission to high school. 


A reappointment of from one to three years is possible to the 
elementary grades, but our pupils seldom fail or drop out at this 
point; most of them continue through the high schoole 


The Regents' requirements for the high school diploma have 
been increasingly liberalized, The required courses include four 
years of English, civics, economic citizenship, and American history. 
ninth year science, health and hygiene, a program of physical educa- 
tion, and a program of educational and vocational guidances Major 
and minor sequences may be selected by the pupils. Of the sixteen 
units necessary for graduation, seven are required subjects, nine 
may be elective. These electives permit the adaptation of the 
course to the blind child's special needs. 


IVe General Objectives in the Education of the Blind. 
The aims of education for the blind are well summarized by 
the Committee on Minimal Essentials: 


"1. Physicale The development of a strong and healthful 
physique capable of resisting disease and meeting the unusual 
physical strain inherent in the handicap. 


"So, <Academice A thorough elementary and high school education 
equivalent to that afforded seeing children. 


"3.  Vocationale Vocational instruction adapted to each pupil': 
ability with a view to enabling him to become self-supportinge 


"4. Sociale Socialization of each pupil to enable him to 
become an acceptable and contented member of the communitye" 


Addresses and discussions at the last meeting of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind showed that schools for the 
blind are awake to the reformulations of educational objectives 
in the public schools, and alive to the necessity of adapting the 
curriculum to changing conditions and specialized needs ex 


*American Association of Instructors of the Blind, Proceedings, 
1934.6 


“xtSee AAITB Proceedings, 19356: 
Quimby, Neal F., An Ideal Curriculum for a School for the 
Blind, p ep ° 16-24 e 
Woodward, Mrs. Rice, Objectives Fixed and Variable in the 
Education of the Blind, pep.24-28. 
Abel, Georgia Lee, Changes in the Course of Study to Meet the 
Needs of the Day and Localityy pepe 102-106. 
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Ve Teacher Training. 


These social and civic requirements reveal the truth that the 
curriculum is simply one aspect of the educational processe Ina 
sense, the curriculum is an abstraction. It is an experiential 
medium of personal relationships between teachers and pupils, ina 
total school and community situation. There are no pedagogical 
panaceas, Skillful teaching is essential to the success of any 
curriculume 


Trained teachers are the first essential. When Dre Merle E, 
Frampton, Principal of the New York Institute became Head of the 
Department for the Education of the Handicapped, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, he inaugurated a program of cooperative service 
in training teachers for all schools and classes for the handicapped 
In the New York Institute, thirty-two students are enrolled in 
training classes for teachers of the blind. 


Vi. She Elementary Curriculume 


The current trend in the elementary school toward the develop~ 
ment of large units of life-centered experience has begun to make 
headway in schools for the blind. Such units are an integral and 
basic core of the primary school work at the New York Institutee 


The primary schedule includes braille reading and writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, physical education, music, handwork, 
supervised play and project work. The project work includes nature 
study, trips to school grounds, garage, kitchen, poultry yard, farm, 
and museums. 


The work of the first three grades is largely organized accord- 
ing to the unit system; including units on the home, the farm, natur: 
the store, food, clothing, housing, and transportation. Numerous 
projects center around the seasonal holidays, and childrens’ interest: 
such as the playhouse project, and the circus project. 


Elementary science, geography, and natural history are develope: 
in a closely integrated series of units on The Study of Our World. 
These projects are closely correlated throughout with the tool 
subjects. , 


Drill on the tool subjects is regarded as essential. Approxi-~ 
mately fifty per cent of the time of teachers and pupils in the 
elementary school is devoted to direct instruction in braille 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


VIIe Junior and Senior High School Courses. 
The pressure for new courses in the high school, suited to 


pupils of varying interests, capacities, and needs, has led to four 
or five different types of curriculum reorganization: 
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1. The elective plan. 

2e <A core curriculum with variables» 

os Parallel curricula. 

4. Special classes for "case groupse" 

5. Individual differences recognized in classroom instructions 


At the New York Institute we have sought to adapt the best 
features of these plans, Five parallel curricula are offered: 


le College Preparatory. 
2e General. 

oe MusicCe 

4, Vocational. 

5e Commercial. 


The subjects, units, and methods of these curricula are 
selected and arranged with a view to meeting the essential object- 
ives in the education of the blind, as outlined above. 


A large percentage of our students are able to meet the 
requirements of the college preparatory course, and many former 
students now in college maintain a high standard of work. 


In harmony with our objective to prepare students for life, 
and not to overstress the intellectual or academic achievements 
only, new features have been accredited in the vocational, commer- 
cial, and music departments. 


At the New York Institute we believe courses in music should 
be increasingly accredited as of special value to all blind children 
Music appeals to the blind as to the sighted because of its tone 
and rhythm which are immediately perceived or sensed, and carry 
with them an emotional response largely independent of visual 
interpretation. 


Music has special educational values for the blind. It pro- 
vides a legitimate outlet for the emotions, and develops wholesome 
emotional attitudes. It opens an avenue by which the blind may 
appreciate and respond to the beautiful. It develops patience, 
concentration, and trustworthiness, Music develops the spirit of 
cooperation. At the New York Institute, we look upon music as one 
of the main aids to the socialization of pupils and studies. 


Attention is being given to choral work, instrumental instruc- 
tion, piano, organ, and violin, and the concert recorder. Excel- 
Lent instruction in band and vocational music has made this work 
most popular. Basic courses in music history and harmony are not 
neglected. Selected pupils pass the Regents! examinations in these 
subjectse Music scholarships are granted to graduates of other 
schools for the blind throughout the United States. 


The basic task of the school in helping the blind to successful 


vocational adjustment is to provide them with a number of practical 
skills to which they can turn their handse For this purpose it has 
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seemed advisable to provide a wide variety of basic manual arts 

and prevocational work in numerous semi-craft and semi-trade lines. 
The objectives of these courses throughout are primarily educational 
the utilitarian objective is secondarye 


In addition to general shop work, woodworking, and the usual 
arts and crafts for the blind, the new courses in radio, auto- 
mechanics, poultry, bee keeping, and farming are proving popular. 
The school greenhouse is available for instruction in botany and 
horticulture e 


The commercial course includes typewriting, braille shorthand, 
dictaphone practice, economics, merchandising and commercial law. 
Actual news stand operation offers practical training. 


Graduates of the school give the students the benefit of Chedy 
experience in lectures on vocational topicse 


In personnel counseling, and vocational guidance work, the 
school makes use of the vocational findings of the American Associa-= 
tion of Instructors of the Blind and the American Foundation; and 
cooperates closely with various placement agencies for the blind. 


Toward the objective of socializing the blind pupil increasing 
emphasis is being given to dramatics and club work. Classwork in 
dramatics eventuates in frequent assembly programse The girls! 
Rainbow Club gave an adaptation of Maeterlinck's "Blue Bird." The 
Boys! Olympian Society produced the submarine tragedy "Submerged." 
In addition to Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, literary, language, and 
current events clubs have been formede It is hoped that this work 
can be developed to the point where it is worthy of academic credit 
as it comes to function effectively in the attainment of this major 
objective in the education of the blind. 


The objective of heaith has been furthered by new courses in 
social hygiene; medical work with children and parents, through our 
Parent Teachers Association; and through a program of preventative 
and corrective physical education for beth boys and girlse The aims 
of this department are to train for healthfui living, correct muscue- 
lar weakness, develop better posture, skill in sports, fair play, 
self-reliance, fellowship and leadership. Suitable games have been 
developed; wrestling is taught; and track teams compete with other 
schools for the blind. 


Special classes and opportunity classes have been organized 
for retarded groups and for the partially blind. Much individual 
tutorial instruction is provided. Features of the Dalton plan 
which have been adopted are the individual assignment and the labora- 
tory room for certain groupSe 


In the effort to meet the needs of the day and locality, new 
courses are being developed at the New York Institutee Such are 
the new courses in general science, physics, biology and botanye 
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The New York Institute is the only school for the blind in the 
United States to offer courses in Italian. These courses meet local 
‘needs and are accredited by the New York State Board of Regents. 


Other courses recently reorganized to meet modern pedagogical 
and community needs are: 


The World We Live In: Activity units for the third grade 
correlating nature study, geography, reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetice 


Home Making for Blind School Girls: A life-centered approach 
to home economicse 


Heonomic WE Leen Sh epi A treatment of this subject especially 
adapted for use in schools for the blind. 


VIIIe Curriculum Researche 


In the secondary school there is still imperative need for 
re-evaluation of the traditional courses of study to determine what 
should be discarded and what retained, and ascertain how learning 
can be made more effective of time and coste Investigation, researc 
and experimentation are necessary to discover valid answers to these 
basic curriculum problems. 


Much of the research carried on by the staff of the Institute 
consists of service studies related to the improvement of curricu- 


lum and methodse Among the_ studies now under way or proposed for 
the near future are the following: 


Analysis of the results of the Stanford Achievement Tests 
to determine frequency of typical errors, time allotment, and 
grade placement of various topics in the curriculum. 


Re-examination of methods of teaching arithmetic to the 
blind from the standpoint of recent studies in that field. 


Selection and development of texts and units in the 
Social Studies from grades four through ninee 


The development of a check list of instructional activie 
ties for the self-improvement of teachers in schools and 
classes for the blind. 


Diagnosis of the basic vocabulary and vocabulary needs of 
pupils in a school for the blind. 


Diagnosis of social and civic attitudes of blind school 
children, including attitude toward their handicape 


IX. Setting the Pace. 
This period of eurriculum reconstruction in many states gives 


an excellent opvortunity for schools for the blind to obtain recog- 
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nition and school credit for curricula independently built to meet 
She special needs of the blind. No longer need we merely imitate 
the schools for the sighted. But schools for the blind should 
strike out boldly to build curricula meeting the special objectives 
of education for the blind; and then expect from state boards of 
control academic credit for courses of study worthily meeting these 
objectives. 


X»- Reaching the Goal. 


In accrediting courses for the school diploma consideration 
should be given to maintaining a balanced, well-rounded life. 
All the objectives urged by the Committee on Minimal Essentials 
should be fairly accredited=-the physical, vocational, and social, 
no less than the academice 


To quote a distinguished educator--"If we knew that a student 
was to die the day he received his diploma, would we fill him with 
book-knowledge and direct his attention to vocational adjustment, 
or would we wish him to acquire a sense of values, an acquaintance 
with beauty, and a working philosophy of life?" 


The school curriculum must provide "an experience valid within 
itself, or not valid at all. The basic problem is the problem of 
self-mastery, of self-discipline. Character, personality, intelli- 
gence belong together," 


Beudents.desire self-realization above all ¢lise, “Let wa = -*" 


Openly make the appeal to their dearest ambition, to be significant 
persons, physically, intellectually, emotionally, spiritually." 


“Wriston, Henry M., President Lawrence College, Bulletin of 
Association of American Collegese March 1936 pepe 11-266 
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A STUDY IN CURRICULUM FOR THE 


THIRD GRADE 


Emily Fe Ellis 


A STUDY IN CURRICULUM FOR THE THIRD GRADE 


I+ General Objectives: 


le 


4 


De 


Be 


To help third grade blind children to become increasingly 
familiar with their environment, both immediate and remote. 


aac To help them explore their immediate environment, in- 
creasing that environment to include larger and larger 
Aarease 


be To help them gather information regarding the world 
as a whole, their more remote environments 


To help children meet the situations which continually 
arise in their environment; 126. 


a. The situations that arise from daily living together, 


be The situations that arise from constantly gaining new 
information and new techniques. 


To help the pupils acquire the techniques, such as reading, 
writing, and facility with numbers, which will enable them 
to live intelligently. 


To help them face their situations and increasingly to offe 
their own ideas, their own purposes, and their own plans 
for solving their problems. 


To heip the children accomplish something of significance 
to themselves and to others, as they explore, plan, cone ° 
struct, and share their endeavors. 


To help them gain practice in such attitudes as considera- 
tion for others, cooperation in a group, self-reliance and 
independence, fairness, and joyousness in working with 
others on commoil probd.ems: 


II. These general objectives may be realized through: 


le 


Le 


Class work in: 


ae A Study of Our World (History, Geography, Science) 
be Spelling and Writing 

Ce Reading 

de Language 

6. Arithmetic 

f. Handwork 


Particular attention to the problems of individual 
children. 
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Se Work with 


special teachers in music, physical education, 


and speech correction. 


(These branches of the curriculum, being separate from 
the regular third grade organization, are not to be 
included in this paper, though their importance cannot 


be over- 


emphasized.) 


til, The Study of Our: World. 


Per Ob Leocbivess: 


ae General 


1le- 


peo 


Se- 


4.- 


To help the’ children become more familiar with 
their own part of the world. 


To help them push out their own boundaries and 
thus to expand their environment to larger pro- 
portionse 


To help the children discover more and more 
élements of absorbing interest within the world. 


To help them answer their ever-increasing ques- 
tions about the world in which they livee 


To help them understand something of the long 
history of the earth, its genera] shape and 
characteristics, its developing life (including 
flowers, birds, and animals), the peoples of the 
earth, and their various needse 


De Specinirs 


1le-To help the children formulate their own ques- 


tions about the world and to examine these ques- 
tions with the idea of finding answers to some 
of theme 


2e-To help pupils recognize the many different ways 


by which questions can be answered, and to 
utilize these wayode 


3e-To help the children answer the questions, both 


simple and complex, about their immediate envir- 
onment--questions that arise from their visual 
handicape 


4.-To help them answer their larger questions about 


what kind of wrid this ise 


5e-To give them opportunity to explore for themselve 


their own school community and parts of their 
own city, finding out interesting facts about the 
world. 
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Methods: 


To help them become familiar with facts regarding 


the geographical formation of the world and its 
physical peculiarities. 


To enable them to understand to some degree the 
long history of the world through the agese 


To help them find out in more detail the geo- 
graphical facts about the city or town in which 
they live and its surroundings» 


To enable them to become familiar with stories of 
historical events and persons, especially 
connected with their city and its vicinity. 


To help the pupils find out interesting facts 
about life on earth--the first life, developing 
cells, fish, birds, animals, human life. 


Torheio, chiidren find out the needs of living 
things--food, shelter, warmth, etc--and the 
ways in which various forms of life meet these 
needs. 


To help them discover the needs of people, and 
their different needs according to the changing 
conditions of lifes 


To give children opportunity to find out how we 
and our neighbors have our needs satisfied, 
through interchange of industry, agriculture, 
transportation, communication, etce 


To help pupils realize the abounding interdepen- 
dence of people on earthe 


ae Asking questions. 


le- 


Cen 


Sen 


Kneourage the children to ask questions. 


Keep records of the questions asked by the 
children. 


Make frequent reference to questions which have 
been raised but have not been answered. 


Check back occasionally on lists of questions, 
to find out which have been answered. 


Keep especially thoughtful or pertinent questions 


‘posted on the bulletin board. 
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be Enlarging personal experience through excursions. 


l.e- An excursion in the school building or school 
yard may seem trivial, but it is important if it 
helps the children find out something. 


ee- Be sure that trips are not too long and do not 
include too many new things. 


Se~ Tap resources everywhere that will help the chil- 
dren gain experiences of value in their study of 
the worlde 


4.- Enlist the help of everyone possible, to make 
an excursion an enjoyable experiencee 


5e- Follow up excursions with meaningful discussions 
and reportse 


Ce Enlarging personal experience through reading 
individually. 


le~ Kncourage use of the third grade readers in 
answering questions about the worlde 


2e~ Encourage the children to read books which sound 
interesting. 


Se- Recommend to them books or pages which will help 
to answer definite questions. 


4.- Encourage their recommending books or passages to 
each other e 


d. Enlarging personal experience through reading in group 


ie- Help those who are interested in answering 
Similar questions to form small groups for read- 
ing together material that will help answer these 
questionse 


2. If negessary, prepare special material for. such 
groups, in order that they may function success- 
Pedy ° 


es Enlarging experience through listening to the teacher 
reade 


le- Read to the children material which is too diffi- 
cult for them to read themselves, or which is too 
extensive to be readily transcribed into braille. 


2e- Read material which they have requested. 
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Se- Read material of own selection, suggesting that it 
is interesting and relevant to questions that have 
been raisede 


4... Read material which other children, perhaps older 
groups, have recommended. 


Oe- Read only so long as there is definite interest on 
the part of the listeners, 


Enlarging experience by enlisting the help of parents, 
friends, and others who might be of assistancese 


1. - Encourage the children to ask questions about the 
world, of people whom they meet in ordinary contacts. 


2e~ Make provision for inviting special speakers to 
help answer questions of interest to the groupe 


Oe -Help the children to judge between reliable sources 
of information on a given subject and those wich 
are not so reliable. 


Enlarging experience by testing and experimentation, 


le -Offer opportunity for the children to experiment 
with the forces of the world, as gravity, suction, etc 


ee ~ Offer them opportunity to test the forces of life, of 
seeds and warmth and care. 


Se -HEncourage the children to use free time in experimente 
ing with whatever miscellaneous materials may be 
available. 


Sharing information and experiences through talks, records, 
and reportse 


le- Make ample provision for the informal sharing of 
experiencese 


ce- With the children, make definite plans for the sharing 
of information attained through study. 


3e- Work out with the children some system of written 
reports and records of work donee 


4.- Make provision for the sharing of outstanding experi- 
ences with other groups in the school. 


Sharing information and experiences by graphic representa= 
tione 


le-~ Whenever it aids the understanding of the group, make 
some graphic representation of material studied. 


o4 


eek 


Snobs 


Hae ea 


2e~ This may be done by such means as: 


ae- Dramatization. | 

bDe- Tabie scenes, as one showing the life of 
cavemeno 

Ce- Large construction, as the building of a 
boat. 

do- Clay work. 

@e- Map work, as the making of a map in papier- 
machée 


Preserving information and experiences for future 
gr oupse 


les Make a book of interesting information, for 
other. 


ae- Preserve uséful maps, etcs, for others. 


Se Materials: 


ae 


De 


Ce 


Any reliable materials on any subject connected with 
this study are useful, either to children or teacher 
or bothe 


Paucity of material along these lines, in braille, 
makes it necessary for the teacher to transcribe much 
material as:the\ need’ arises, or to read: much material 
to the children, or both’ 


A list of books which may be used as a point of depart 
ure in this, study follows: 


Bass, Florence, Stories of Pioneer Life, Heath, 1928. 

Bormann, Henry Ho Bridges, Macmillan, 1954. 

Brigham and licFarlane, Our Home State and Continent 
(New York State Edition); Amer, Book Coe, 1935. 

Brigham and McFarlane How the World Lives and Works, 
American Book Company. 1955. 

Burgess, Thornton We, Burgess Animal Book for Childre 
Little Brown, 1920, 

Burgess, Thornton \i., Burgess Bird Book for Children, 


Little Brown, 1918: 
Carpenter, Frances, Ourselves and Our City, Am. Bk. 


Coc, 1928+ 
Carpenter, Frances, The Ways We Trayel, Ame Bike Coe, 
1920's 


Carpenter, Frank, Ge, Around the World With the 
Children, American Book COey Ree, 
Carpenter, Frank Ge, The Clothes We “Wear, Ame Bke Co: 


1926. 

Carpenter, Frank G., The Foods We Hat, Ams. Bke Cos, 
L925 6 

Carpenter, Frank Ge, Houses We Live In, Ame Bke Cov, 
1926. 


Camp, Ruth 0O., The Story of Markets, Harper, 1929 
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Dopp, Katharine E., The Early Cave Men, Rand McNally, 
1904. 

Dopp, Katharine E., The Harly Sea-People, Rand 
McNally, 1912. ~~ a aaee 

Dopp, Katharine E,, The Later Cave-Men, Rand McNally, 
1904. 

Dopp, Katharine E., The Tree Dwellers, Rand McNally, 
1904. 


Dukelow, J» H., and Webster, H.H., The Ship Book, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
Duval, Hlizabeth, This Rar th | Wie Live On, Stokes, 1927 


TT on  aeareenene  sreniee 


Heal, idith, How the Worid Began, "Rockwell, 19306 

Heal, Edith, How the Wor id as 3 (hangin ’ Rockwell, 
"1930. 

Holland, Re Ss, Big Bridge, Macrae-Smith, 1934. 

Holway, "Hope, the Story of Water-Supply, Harper, 1928 


Hough, Walter, The Story of Fire, Doubleday Doran, 


L928 
Keelor, - Le, Working With Electricity, Macmillan, 
1O29% 


Kiner, Grace, How the World Grew Up, Rockwell, 1930 


Se wee = en 0 EET 6 eeGtions 


King, Marian, Kees, Pages et Fikret 
1922 6 es Dae en 

Lambert, Clara, Talking Wires, Macmillan, 1935. 

Lent, He, Diggers ajd Butidsrs, Macmillan, 1931. 

Maxwell, Mar forie, ‘Me Story of Books, Harper, 1928. 

Mitchell and Lambert, Manhattan: Now and Long Ago, 
Macmillan, 19346 

Olmstead and Grant, Nan and Ned in Holland, Row 


Peterson, oe dw 
Farker,.As Ce, Ihe Indian How Book, George Doran, 
1927. 
Patch, Edith M., First Lessons in Nature Study 
(Revised Edition) “Macmillan, 1952. 
Patch, Edith Mc, Holiday Hit, Macmil.an, LOGine 
Patch, Edith M., Holiday licacow. Macmillan, 1950. 
Patch, Edith Me, Holiday fouc, Macmiilan, 1929. 
Patch, Edith Me, Holiday Shore, Macmillan, 19556 


a ow 


Perkins, Lucy Fo, The Dutca Twins, Houghton Mifflin, 


19125 
Perkins, Lucy Fe, The Indian Twins, Houghton Mifflin, 
1916 3 


Perkins, Lucy Fe, The Japanese Twins, Houghton 
Mifflin, OE? pi sy, 

Reynolds, Re Ge, editor, "Our Changing World Series" 
Nelson and Sons, 1934, including: 
Banning, Ge He, Sailor Ways » 
Edholm, Le M., Ship Anovt 
Frey. Mina As, Unilas3u of the Rivere 
Haynes, Muriel, Sus Electric World. 


Irwin, Helen, From Palires ie) Propellers. 


Starbuck, W., Liners ana Frei Pte fi e 
Stout, Velma, Wires Around tae - Worle 
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Sugimoto and Austen, With Taro and Hans in Japan, 
Stokes, 1986: ” ——— a 


eee 


Watson, Elizabeth, The Story of Bread, Harper, 1927. 
Watson, Hligabeth, Tne Stony, of Mil, Harper, 1927. 
Washburne, O:- and He, The Story of #arth and Sky, 


Century, 19535. 


de Miscellaneous sources in New York City rich in mater- 
PSL fOr a Sas aac 


le Department stores. 

ce~ Markets, 

S07 Travel bureaus o 

4.- American Museum of Natural History. 
5.7 Heye Foundation of the American Indian. 
6.- Museum of the City of New York. 


ae lhe miniumu time given to this study should be one 
45-minute period each day. 


be Actually, much more time will be spent on ramification: 
of this study, isinee it carries over into reading, 
writing, spelling, language, and handwork. 
IVe Spelling and Writing 
le Objectives: 


Qe General = 


li» To help children to write simple, connected prose 
accurately and freely. 


2e- To help children to gain skill in writing short 
original compositions. 


3e~- To help children to use proper writing techniques. 
skillfully, accurately, and with increasing speed 


be Specific writing objectives - 


1e- To give children practice in writing braille 
letters quickly and accuratelye 


2.- To teach the children to write all the Grade 13 
contractions and to use them accurately. 


3e- To help the children understand the principles of 
syllabication and to use these principles in 
dividing words at the end of a line and in accu- 
rate use of contractionSe 


4.- To give the children practice in writing the 
following punctuation marks and in using them: 
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period, comma, exclamation point, question mark, 
quotation marks, hyphen, apostrophe. 


Se- To give the children practice in writing sentence 
of the three types (declarative, interrogative, 
and exclamatory) both at dictation and for 
original work, 


6e- To introduce the writing of a paragraph or two 
or three consecutive paragraphs on a given 
subjecto 


7e- To introduce the writing of simple quotations 
and to provide practice in using these in written 
worke 


8e- To offer opportunity for the composition and 
writing of simple original material, as: 


ae- Reports 

be- Informal letters 

Cem Short original stories 

Ge~ Summaries of stories heard or read 


Ce Specific spelling objectives - 


le~ To help pupils learn to spell orally and to write 
the fundamental words for this gradée 


2e- To offer ample opportunity for the children to 
use words recently learned, in writing activities 


3e- To help the pupils develop a satisfactory tech 
nigue for the study of spellinge 


2e Methods: 
Se For the peachineg of. braille writing: i= 


le~ From the first day, insist on good position of 
back, head, arms, hands, fingers, slate, and 
Stylus. 


2e- From the first day, insist on accuracy in the 
formation of braille letters. 


Se~ Give occasional speed drills in the writing of 
letters or simple words. However, in general 
practice encourage accuracy rather than speede 


4,- Introduce the writing of Grade 13 praille as 
Ae Ot bow ae 


ae~ During the first four weeks of the school 
year, give review drill in writing letters, 
words and sentences, Full Spelling. 
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be- During these same weeks, review the Whole 


Words--but, can, do,etcese--and give drill in 
their uséo 


Ce~ During the fifth week, introduce Grade 14 


contractions, Explain that a new braille 
Sign stands for two or more letters, and 
illustrate by the signs and, for, and the. 
Teach the pupils to call these the "“a-n-d 
sign", "f-o-r sign", etcse, rather than "ana" 
or "for." Teach the contractions by dot- 
numbers, aS a=n-d= dots 1-2-3-4-6 
t-h-e- dots 2-3-4-6 

Teach the writing of words in which these 
contractions are used, as: 

stand form them 

hand before they 


de- Using this same method, teach the other 


Cen 


contractions thus: 
6th week ™ of, ‘en, in 
7th week = with, th, sh, ing 
8th week = ou, er, gh 
9th week - ar, ow, ed 
1Oth week - wh (with accompanying drill in 
questions using where, what, 
why, who) 
lith and 12th weeks - special drill in 
words from the third grade 
spelling list or words in 
eonmmon use in this group, usir 
these contractionse 
Note: Some pupils will progress faster 
than this suggested schedule, and some 
more slowly before they have mastered 
every sign, but thorough drill following 
this order should be satisfactorye 


During subsequent weeks, give occasional 
drill in contractions alone and in common 
words using contractions. Watch continually 
for accuracy in ordinary writinge 


Observe the following principles: 


ae~ Insist on the children's describing a con- 


Deo 


traction by its dots, as "w-h is dots 1-5-6' 
and never as a "backward S". 


Introduce a new contraction by calling 
attention to similarities, if there are any, 
as 

i-n sign is a low I 

é-n sign is a low E. 

w-i-t-h sign is a W with dot 3 added 

o-f sign is an 0 with dots 2 and 6 
This often prevents confusion in contrac-= 
tions of opposite formatione 
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ce- When a contraction has a whole-word meaning 


de 


(as t-h, this, and s-h, shall), introduce 
the whole word at the same time as the new 
contraction, 


Never, after introducing contractions, 
introduce a word in spelling drill which 
contains a contraction not yet learnede 

For example, dinner should not be given in 

a third grade spelling drill until the eight} 
week or later, for although the i-n sign is 
learned in the sixth week, the e-r sign is 
introduced in the eighth. 


Give special continuous drill in words in 
which the contractions might be confusing, 
as mother (m-o-th-er), father (f-a-the-r), 
and enough (e=n-ou-gh). 


be For the teaching of spelling ~ 


1e~ Teach an average of 40 words per week, of which 
20 are new words from the third grade spelling 


list, 


5 to 10 are review wads, and the rest, 


words occurring in class use (as in Language or 
the Study of our World) but which may not be in 
the suggested list for the gradé, 


2e~ During the first three or four weeks of the 
school term, review second grade spelling, orally 
and in writinge 


Se~ Thereafter, follow the test-study method as 
recommended by: 


aem 


Cem 


Cem 


The Spelling Syllabus for Elementary Schools. 
1935, published by the University of the 
State of New York, pages 16-17. 

Breed, Fe Se, How to Teach Spelling, in 

"The Normal Instructor and Primary Plans” 
for, January, 1928, pages 24 and 76.6 


eee en rr ee we 


Kducators AssoCe, pages 128-129, 
method is: 


Test children on the words for the week on 
Monday e 


Give each child a list of the words he mis~« 
spelled in Monday's teste 


Supervise each child's study of his own list, 
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de- Review the entire list orally on Wednesday 
or Thursday or both, accompanied by indivi-~ 
dual study of pupils on their own words. 


@e~ On Friday test all pupils on the week's word: 
in writing, 


From time to time give those who need it special 
drill in phonetic spelling, with emphasis upon 
vowel differentiation. Follow such word lists as 
those in "Beacon First Reader", Ginn and Co., 
pages 155-155. 


Give the children oral drill in recognition of 
syllables, and give practice in dividing words 
at the end of a line in written work. 


Keep a braille list of the current spelling words 
in a convenient place on a bulletin board, for 
the reference of all the children, encouraging 
their use of this liste 


Give the children ample opportunity to use all 
words newly learned, either by dictated sentences 
or in original work of their owne 


For those who have made no errors in the test on 
Monday, there are numerous alternatives, such as: 


ae- Give them a supplementary list of harder 
words, such as those connected with reading, 
geography, or other studye 


be~ Give them this study period for other work 
which they may need moreée 


Ce~ Give them this time for free activity. 


Ge- Encourage them to make a braille word-list 
of words studied and used in their grade, 
for peference of all. 


Further snalysis of a good method of teaching 
children to study spelling is given in the 
Spelling Syllabus for Elementary Schools, State 


Of New York, pages 18-19. 


ce For teaching correct use of sentences, paragraphs, 
quotations, etees, in ordinary composition. 


le- Establish correct methods first in braille capi- 


tal sign and period for simple declarative sen- 
tence. 


2e- Help the children to recognize a question by oral 


drill; give them practice in writing questions e 
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Se- Help the children recognize an exclamation by 
oral drill; help them gain practice in writing 
exclamations. 


4e- Give oral’ drill in.recognizing quotations, and 
written drill in making quotation marks correctly. 
Offer opportunity for the writing of simple quo- 
VatLlons;, Such ‘as: 


"Please come here," she said. 

She said, "Please come back." 

"De you want me?" I asked, 

He asked, "Will you come with me?" 


Se~ Introduce the unit of the paragraph, explaining 
how to write it. Encourage the writing of one 
paragraph, and then of two or three, 


Ge~ Give preliminary drill in all these forms orally 
first, then torough dictation, and finally in 
original comp?sition,s 


Tem Give ample cpportunity for the recognition of new 
forms in ordinary reading, and in use of braille 
Slips, 


de For developing interest in writing; 
le- Develop interest in accuracy by posting good 
papers on bulletin board, by individual commenda~- 
tion, St» 


2e- Develop interest in conveying thoughts on paper by 


G@en~ Individual written reports or stories to be 
read to the rest cf the classe 


Den~ Individual notebooks tor various uSse@Se 


Ce- Class records of work accomplished, of intere 
esting information gained. of accounts of 
money spent by ciass. of plans for future 
endeavor, €tC,; 


de- Writing for communication with other persons 
or groups. as writing ietters home or to 
absent classmates, sending notices to other 
classes, stig 
@« For use of the braille=~writer, see section on Handwork. 
Se Materials: 


ae Texts for the teacher: 


le- Elementary Spelling Syllabus of the University of 
the state of New York, I935 edition. 
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2e- Brown, Burdick and Jeffers, The Composition 
Speller, New York State Edition, Book One, Rand 
McNally, 1930. 


Se- Fassett, James He, The Beacon First Reader, Ginn 
and Cos, 1913 - Phonetic lists on pages 135-155. 


He Materials for the pupils: 
le~ Braille lists of words to be learned: 
@e~ A general list on the Bulletin boarde 
be~ Individual lists of words for special study. 
Ce~ Third grade word=book, for referencee 
com Braille slate and stylus for each pupil. 
Sem Looseleaf notebook for each pupil in which he 
may keep spelling and composition work that is 
well donee 


4, Time: 


ae Not less than five 45-minute periods each week for 
entire class for both spelling and writing togethere 


be Frequent additional opportunities for writing whenever 
its use is logical in the general class programe 


Ve Reading 
le Objectives: 
ae General = 
Lem, TO, stimulate in.children interest.in.reading for 
the sake of the information and the enjoyment 


found thereine 


Z2e- To help children develop skill in reading, both 
orally and silently. 


3e- To help children develop skill in thinking 
through and understanding what is reade 


* 
De Specific ~ 


le- To help children develop correct technique in 
use of hands and fingers in readinge 


2e-~ To help children develop skill in instant recoge# 
nition of fundamental wordses 
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Se- To help them build up techniques for attacking 
new wordse 


4.- To help them grow in ability to read aloud well. 


5e- To help them increase their speed in silent read~ 
inge 


6e- To help them gain in ability to understand what is 
reade 


7e- To help them correct technical errors in readinge 
Be~ To teach them to read Grade 14 braille. 
Ze Methods: 


ae Classification of the group into small sections for 
readinge 


ue During the first week of the term, allow children 
to read second grade or easy third grade material, 
in order to find out individual reading skills. 


2e~ Divide the class into as many small groups as 
necessary on the basis of apparent progress. 


Se- Re-group the children whenever expedient through- 
out the yeare 


be Usual method for study of new reading material: 


lem Have children read over lists of new and unfamil- 
iar words on separate papere 


Sem Give pupils opportunity to find some of these 
words in title or first sentence or two. 


3e- Give them opportunity to study through, silently, 
a section of material (paragraph, page, or 
chapter, according to ability). 


4,- Have individuals read orally, to each other or 
to the teacher, parts or whole of section studied. 


5e- Diagnose poor techniques and give further remediai 
work where necessarye 


6e~ Check on comprehension (see d. below) 
ce As reading skill increases: 


1.e—- Give fewer new words, and only the most difficult 
before introducing new material. 


2e- Give longer selections at a timee 
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Se- Check on increased speed of silent reading; keep 
recordse 


4.~ Check on increased fluency of oral reading; keep 
recordse 


5e- Check on increased ability to understand; keep 
recordse 


de Types of tests for comprehension 
le- Classification tests, as: 


ae~ Arranging sentences in groups of like mean- 
ingse 


be~ Picking out words that are alike, among 
many dissimilarse 


Ca~ Picking out the odd word in a group of 
Similar wordse 


Ze Tests for word recognition, as: 

ae-~ Finding word oppositese 

be~ Finding word similars,. 

Ce-> Finding words beginning or ending alike.e 
Se- Answering questions on the material reade 
ae Answering a Yes-or-No test on material reade 
Sem Guessing riddles from readinge 
6e- Following directions. 
7e- Varias other tests, as found in good readers. 

ee kiethods for stimulating good oral reading 


le- Set aside a definite time to share stories with 
otherse 


2.- Be ready to take time unexpectedly to allow one 
or more pupils to share stories with rest of the 
classe 


3e~ Invite another class to come to hear the reading 
of stories. 


4.- Encourage children to find materials of general 
interest, to read in morning assemblye 
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5e- Encourage pupils to re-read to their parents the 
material they have studiede 


f. Methods for stimulating interest in reading 


le~ Be sure that children do not read material too 
hard for theme (An occasional exception may be 
made to this) 


2s Be sure that each child is-reading material he 
Likese 


Se~ Hncourage the children to choose the book to 
read or to choose the stories within the book. 


4.= Encourage: children to recommend "good" stories 
to each other. 


5e~ Encourage children to find answers to their 
questions and to find other information in books. 


6e~- Help children, in whatever way possible to enjoy 
readinge 


@e Methods for introducing the reading of Grade 1S braille 


le- With the more advanced group of readers, this 
introduction may be made at the same time as the 
study of contractions in writing (see page 9 
above) 


ae~ Explain that a new sign stands for two or 
more letters, and illustrate by the contrac- 
tions and, for, and thee 


be~ Help children read sentences or a paragraph 
using these contractions alone and in wordse 


Ce~ Introduce other new signs gradually, giving 
drill sentences and paragraphs using each 
one in addition to those already learnede 


de~ The more alert pupils will easily learn to 
recognize all the new signs in three or four 
days, and will turn with great pleasure to 
new reading material using Grade 15 braille. 


2e~ With slower groups, this introduction should be 
made after study of contractions in writing is 
well begun. The exact time depends upon general 
skill in use of fingers in reading, as well as 
upon desire to learn the contractionse 


Qe- Encourage pupils to read material which they 


themselves have written accurately, using 
certain contractions. 
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be- Have the children read new material using 
the same signs in different connectionse 


Ce Gradually introduce new contractions in 
various word combinations 


de Drill on word recognition with Grade 1g 
contractions, partieularly in recognition of 
such puzzling words as: there, enough, 
thou eht e 


@e- Introduce a story or other material printed 
in Grade 1$ braille, using same methods as 
in offering any new material, 


he Special remedial methods 


Le- To develop correct use of hands and fingers; 
correct posture, motionless lips, relaxed 
muscles, and other good physical habits. 


ae+ Be sure that the child understands the 
situation, in whatever field the trouble 
Lies, -as': 


(1) He can probably read with greatest 
speed if fingers move smoothly from 
hefuy to right onthe line, If ‘the ters 
hand finds the next line before the 
right hand finishes, and if arms are 
at a 45-degree angle to the line of 
readings 


(©) He will become less tired if head and 
back are held straight and feet are 
flat on the floors 


(3) He will feel less tired if he stops 
frequently for relaxations 


(4) He will read with greater speed if he 
makes no motion with his lips. 


be= Help the child to be sonscious of the right 
method as he reads day by daye 


Cem Keep careful check to see that right habits 
are having a chanee to forms 


2e~ To develop use of fingers instead of eyes in 
partially~sighted childrene 


ae- Be sure that the child understands the 
problem, 
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(1) He will read better and faster, in the 
long run, with fingers than with eyese 


(2) He needs and wants to save his eyes. 


be- Help the child continually to be conscious 


of the right method of readings 


- Keep check to see that right habits are 


formings 


dse- If necessary, help establish the habit of 


finger-reading by use of a shield. 


(1) This is a light wooden shield five or 
six inches above the desk, attaching 
on back corners of the desk, so that 
the child cannot see his book. 


(2) This should not be used any longer than 
mecessary, but every appeal should be 
made to the child's pride and self- 
control to "read without peeking.” 


Se- To increase skill in quick-word-recognition,. 


ae=> 


Use flash-cards of fundamental words, allow- 
ing child te move fingers over the card 
once, quickly, and then name worde 


Give special drill in pHOnICS for help in 
word recognitions 


Prepare whatever extra material is necessary, 
using the kinds of words on which the indi- 
vidual child hesitates». 


4.~ To develop better comprehensione 


ae> 


Dem 


Use shorter selections, with gradual ine 
erease in length. 


Use easier. selections, with gradual increase 
in difficalvy. 


Discuss the material, both before and after 
reading a 


ge ne 


Give more constant practice in finding mean- 
ings in such short units as one sentencee 


Provide more constant practice in re-tellin: 
the material in a slightly different waye 
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i. Methods for correlating reading with other school 


SUTTONS s 


le- Further practice in reading is available through: 


ae 


bes 
Ce> 
de~ 
Cem 
Bors 
Bem 
he- 


Reading to find information of geographical, 
historical, or scientific import, in connece= 
tion with the Study of Our World.e 

Reading poetry for memorizatione 

Reading material for dramatizatione 

Reading spelling words, to learn theme 
Reading arithmetic books. 

Reading notices on the bulletin boards. 


Reading letters receiveds 


Reading a variety of other material in 
school and oute 


2e~ The same methods should be used in reading for 
any purpose such as these, as in the "reading 
period", especially: 


ae~ 


Der’ 


5e Materials: 


Classification of material according to the 
individual ability of children. 


Emphasis on good reading habits. 


@e Grade 1 braille (Full Spelling) for the beginning of th: 


year - 


Elson and Gray, "Elson Basic Reader", Book II 


Coleman, 


Uhl, and Hosic, Pathway to Reading, Book II, 


Silver Burdett, 1925-6 


Perkins, Lucy Fe, The Duteh Twins, Houghton Mifflin, 
LOLS» . 

Perkins, Lucy Fe, The Eskimo Twins, Houghton Mifflin, 
1912. 

Andress and Andress, A Journey to Healthland, Ginn, 
19246 


be Basic third readers in Grade 13 braille - 


Baker and Reed, Curriculum Readers, Book III, Bobbs- 
Merrill, i954. 

Browne, Withers, and Tate, The Child's ‘orld, 
Book III, Johnson Publishing Company, 1917 6 
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Coleman, Uhl, and Hosic, Pathway to Reading, Book 
Pity *Sid ver, purdebty: 1006s MR Mr Wp | A 

Elson and Gray, Elson Basic Reader, Book III. 

Fassett, James, H., Beacon Third Keader, Ginn and Co., 
1913 

Lewis and Rowland, New Silent Readers, Boak III, 
Winston, 1930. 


Ce Supplementary material for wider, independent reading, 
Grade 1% braille - 


Barrie's Peter Pan, edited by O. Perkins. 


eer icere 


Burgess, T. W.,, The Burgess Bird Book for Children. 

Dagliesh, A., Relief's Rocker, Macmillan, 1932. 

Field, Rachel, Polly Patchwork ' 

Huber, Bruner, and Curry, The Poetry Book, Part III 
Rand McNally, 1926. alibi | : 

Perkins, Lucy F., The Indian Twins. 

Phillips, Ethel Calvert, Wee Ann. 

Pratt, O.W., Legends of the Red Children. 

Spyri, Moni, The Goat Boy., — | 

Stevenson, R.L., Child's Garden of Verses. 

My Weekly Reader, Edition V. 


(Of the many other books now in Grade 13 braille, 
the large majority are fifth grade level or above, 
and are not suitable for even the advanced readers 
in the third grade) 


ds Recommended list for immediate transcription in braille 
Grade 13, so that there will be an interesting choice 
for young readers - 


Hight copies of: 

Hardy, "Best Stories", Child's Own Way Series, Book 
tit, Wheeler Publishing Cos, .9eo8 0. 

One copy each of the following books: 

Dagliesh, As, The Blue Tea Pot, Macmillan, 1951. 

Field, Rachel, Little Dog Toby, Macmillan, 1931. 

Flack, Marjorie, Christopher, Scribner's, 19356 

Flack, Marjorie, The Story about Ping, Viking Press, 
1933. 

Flack, Marjorie, Wait for William, Houghton Mifflin, 
1935.6 

Freeman, Storms, Johnson, and French, Child-Story 
Readers, Book III, Lyons and Carnahan, 1929-6 

Hogan, Inez, The White Kitten and the Blue Plate, 
Meer en ee a Sk sa: 

Hunt, Clara C., About Harriett, Houghton Mifflin, 1916 

Jones, Viola M., Peter and Gretchen of Old Nuremberg, 
Albert Whitman and Co., 1935. pee 
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Pease, H. Fe, Brave Tales of Real Dogs, Whitman, 1931. 
Patch, Edity M., First Lessons in Nature Study, 
Revised Edition, Macmillan, 1932. 
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Cn 


Stokes, 1926.6 
Suzzalo, Freeland, McLaughlin, and Skinner, Fact and 
Story Readers, Book III, American Book Coe, 1950. 


4, Time 


ae The minimum reading time should be one hour a day for 
the-entire classe 


be Continual effort should be made to encourage. children 
to read beyond the required time, to take books home 
over week-~ends and vacations, to borrow books from the 
public library, and otherwise to increase the reading 
time 


Ce Slow readers should have additional individual help 
every daye 


VI. Language 
Le Objectives: 
ae General - 


le- To help children to talk fluently and in an in- 
teresting manner. 


2e~- To help pupils to speak with verbal accuracy and 
grammatical correctnesSe 


3e- To help children to gain an appreciation gf good 
literature within their understandinge 


b. Specific - 
le- To help children to talk in logical sequence, as: 


ae~ To tell a story well. 
be~ To make a report in good order. 


2e- To help pupils to form good titles, pleasing 
beginnings, and satisfactory endings to talks 
given for the enjoyment or benefit of others. 


Se- To help pupils keep to the subject in general 
conversation or a more formal talk. 
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Se Methods: 


To help them to join well in group discussions, 
offering ideas, considering various suggestions, 
and making a group plan or other decision. 


To helo them to speak correctly in their use of 
grammatical formse 


To encourage them to memorize choice poetry and 
to share it with others in the group. 


To give them opportunity to listen to stories and 
poetry read, to select what is interesting or 
memorable about this material, and to re-tell it 
well. 


&e Informal conversation © 


Leo 


Cen 


Sem 


4q~ 


be Group 
1,= 


Len 


jen 


Allow a regular time to talk over interesting 
things that have happened or interesting informa- 
tion obtained outside of school. 


Encourage children to take advantage of this 
opportunity, sharing experiences of all kinds 
with each othere 


Help the children become aware of what subjects 
of conversation are interesting to others. 


Help the children keep on one subject until it 
is finished before opening another, 


discussion for a specific purpose 


Provide ample opportunity for pupils to talk 
together about any situation which they face 
togethere 


Help the children to consider each side of a 
situation which they face, bringing together 
their suggestions and ideas. 


Encourage the children to work in committees to 
find solutions to their problems or answers to 
their questions, reporting to the larger groupe 


Encourage the children to evaluate various sug- 
gestions offered for the solution of their pro- 
blems, to choose between the various solutions, 
and to act upon the one they choose. 


Ce Talks and reports 


leo 


Provide ample opportunity for the children to 
make definite reports to the class on material 
studied individually or in small groups. 
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kere Assign topics for review reports or talks, such 
as the information gathered in the Study of Our 
Worlds 


3e- Encourage the children to evaluate such talks 
from the standpoint of clear speaking, interest- 
ing manner of speech, good beginning and ending 
sentences, and mastery of topice 


Ge Story-telling 
le» Provide opportunity for the children to tell 
Stories. 


Aen Re-telling stories which es themselves 
have reade 


. Dem Restéelling stories which have been read to 
‘é them. 


Ce~ Telling original storiess 


Zee Help children evaluate the telling of stories 
from the standpoint of clear sequence of events, 
delineation of the outstanding characters, and 

@ well-marked climax and endinge 


Ge Dramatization 


le- Encourage any suggestion from the pupils to 
dramatize a story, either one read, heard, or 
inventede : 


2e~ Encourage children to plan the playing of a story 
to combine their ideas for working out the 
dramatization,and to carry their endeavor through 
to a satisfactory conclusion, 


Sem Be sure that the pupils find an opportunity for 


giving their play before an appreciative audi- 
ENCE» 


ff. Memorizing poetry 


le- Help children become familiar with poems within 
their comprehension, and to choose poems which 
they would like to learn, 


2e~ Teach the "whole-method" of learning a poem; ieée, 
reading over the whole poem until it becomes 
almost "second nature" and then filling in with 
specific study of details. 


Sem Encourage the pupils to share their poems with 
otners in the class. 


4.= Help the pupils to evaluate pleasing recitation 
of a poeme 
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Original work 


le Give children ample opportunity for the creating 
of original stories, poems, etcis 


2e- Unless a child is very facile in the mechanics 
of writing, be ready to take down at dictation 
any creative work, later transcribing it into 
braille for possible revision by the child and 
for preservation by hime 


3e~ Help children to evaluate their own and each 
other's work from this point of view: Has he 
done what he tried to do? 


4.- Encourage children to share their creative work 
with others in the class, 


he Overcoming individual language errors 


luni Cai te whe tab bention of ‘thevindividual chiad 
the grammatical errors he makeSe 


oem vHelp the ‘child substitute’ for ‘each ‘error a. correct 
constructions 


Sem Help him use this construction in formal reports, 
story-telling, and informal conversation, 


4e~ Help him notice when he uses the correct forme 


Sem Find some way for the child to measure his own 
progress in overcoming errors. 


Ger Try to develop pride in correct speech. 


3.~-Materials: 


ae For informal conversation, specific group discussion, 


De 


and talks and reports, the materials will be those used 
in a Study of Our World or in connection with general 
class activities, such as planning a party. 


For story-telling and dramatization, the materials will 
be: 


le- Those used in connection with a Study of our 
World, as stories from history» 


2e~ Stories read by the children themselves (see 
Reading Lists, pages 1921) 


Sew Stories read by the teacher, as: 
ae~m The Sclfish Giant by Oscar Wilde. 
be~ The Bec-Man of Orne by Frank Stockton, 
Ce~ A Dog of Flanders by Ouidae 
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ce For memorizing of poetry 
“1.e- Poems found in individual reading of childrens 


2e- Any poems from Huber, Bruner, and Curry, The 
Poetry Book - 5, Rand McNally, 1926, such as the 
representative - Doems of Longfellow, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Eugene Field, Tennyson, Marjorie 
Barrows, Rose Fyleman, iialter de la Mare, and 
Eleanor Farjeone 


3e- Poems read by the teacher and chosen by the 
children for memorizatione 


de For original work, any stimulus possible, according to 
the needs and possiblities of the individual child. 


4, Time: 
Qe Langua ge training following these lines is involved 
in the entire school program, since "every situation 
in the school requiring or stimulating social inter- 
communication or individual self-expression affords 
Significant opportunity for developing language ability 


(quoted from Bardwell, Mabie and Heath, Blementary 
English in Action, Grade meper Preface) 


be Definite opportunity for developing language should be 
arpanged so that..each element in the program receives 
proportionate attentione 


@« Extra drill individually or in small groups must be 
given to those who have language difficulty of any sort 


VII« Arithmetic 
le Objectives: 
ae General ~ 


Le- To help the children recognize the importance of 
numbers in ordinary situationse 


ee~ To help the children become skilled in using 
numbers and number combinationse 


be Specific - 


le~ To help children gain skill in the.use of the 
T, V, & Slate, 


2e- To help pupils gain skill in mental arithmetic. 


Se~ To help them become more skillful in the reading 
of braille numbers. 
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4.- To help them become skilled in the following 
content material: 


&e- Reading and writing numbers of four figurese 
be~ Addition and subtraction processes. 


Ce- Simple problems applying addition and sub- 
tractions 


Ge- Simple problems in United States moneye 
@e~ The multiplication tables to 9 x 10. 


fe- Written and mental multiplication by one 
figure. 


Ze~ Simple division by one figures 
he= Units of measures 


5e- To help children use numbers in practical situ- 
ations in the classroom and outsidée 


2e Methods: 


Aeron etlad inthe use or the tT, Vy b Slate, give oppor- 
tunity for practice in: 


es Reading and writing numbers on the slate, 

2e- Placing columns of numbers on the slates 

Sen. Addjing columns of numbers. 

4,- Placing problems correctly on the slate, for 
subtraction, multiplication, and division ~ 


PrOCeSSESe 


5.- Adding columns of money, with introduction to 
use of the decimal pointe 


be For skill in mental arithmetice 
lem Give practice in: 


Qe~ Review of fundamental combinations in addi-~ 
tion and subtractione 


be~ Quick response to multiplication tables and 
multiplication combinations, with reverses. 


Cem Listening to a practical problem and decid- 
ing what process to use in solving it. 


Ge- Solving practical problems mentallye 


@e- Adding long columns mentally, 
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2e- Introduce the formula for mental multiplication 
used throughout the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind. 


Qae~ Give preliminary drill in multiplication on 
the type-slate. 


be- Introduce the formula for such a problem as: 
204 multiplied by 3, saying: 


"e254 multiplied by 3. 3 
5 times 4 are 12; put down 2 and carry le 
So pimesS ane 15, and] are L6; pub ‘down 
Gand carry 4.4 
5 times 2 are 6G /and lL are 7; put down 7. 
7-6-2 
The product is seven hundred sixty-two." 


ce Give thorough drili: inwse.iof this’ formula 
orally and silently. 


Se~ Give opportunity for games using mental arith- 
metic, as in Watson and White, Modern Primary 
Arithmetic, page 80, numbers 1, 3, 4, 66 

Ce For skid in recognition. of braille numbers 

le- Give practise in quick recognition of braille 

! numbers wherever they oscur, as in pages of 
reading books. 


eem Give opportunity for writing braille numbers, as 
in numbering pages of individual notebooks. 


oem Give practice in recognizing braille numbers in 
the arithmetic bookse 


4e- Introduce ‘the use of braille signs for 4, 75K, 
+, and =, as used in arithmetic texts. 


Se- Introduce games for quick recognition of braille 
numbers, as, in text (above). 


"Fish Game", page 42 (ink print edition) 
"Addition Drill Game", page 43. 
"Subtraction Drill Game", page 43. 

yae For introducing content material 


le- Oral explanation of new material by teacher 
(following the text, as given above). 


&@e- Children explain new material to show under- 
standinge 


be~ Children solve new problems, mentally and on 
type slatee 
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@e- Explanation of difficult new material to each 
Snila andividuallyv, using his. ‘slate: 


ae- Introduction to multiplying by one figure, 
as 4235 X 2, is most successful when done 
this waye 


be- This individual explanation is followed by 
all pupils doing similar problems on slates. 


Sen- Use of text-book to introduce new material. 


ae- Thus, money may well be introduced by the 
chart on page 65 of the text-book (page 123 
of Mol, Ii, braille edition). 


be-> This is followed by an oral explanation by 
the teacher of how to write money on the 
T, Vy L Slate, with practice in solving 
problems e 


@e For using text-book in drill, 


le The braille copies of the text are useful occa 
sionally in eonnection with slate work or mental 
worke 


2e~ Almost any parts of the text may be usede 
Se~ The texts may be used in several ways: 


ae~ In group drill, the emtire, class,fo01 lowing 
problems on the pagee 


be~ In individual work, one pupil referring to 
problems on a certain page and working out 
these problems on the type-slate, by himself 


Cem In small groups, three or four children 
working with braille texts while the teacher 
gives special help to others in the classe 


4.- Use of the braille text should be limited to not 
more than twice a weeke 
1 
fe For using graphic material in measuringe 


le- In teaching measures of length, provide rulers 
and yard=-sticks notched at every inch-mark. 


2e- In teaching liquid and dry measures, provide con- 
tainers of the various shapes and sizeSe 


3.- In teaching weights, use scalese 


4,.- Provide opportunity for the children to measure, 
using all these materials. 
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ge For illustrating numbers by means of blocks. 

le- Certain children who are slow in grasping. the 
meaning of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division are helped by use of small cube 
blocks. 

ee- If two children take 36 blocks, they can divide 
CHS IHN e, Oye, om Le piles  lpat, them 
together again, subtract and add, and perhaps 
in this way gain a better consciousness of number: 


he Practical situations in the classroom can be capital- 
ized for their connection with numbers, as: 


le- The children may be interested in measuring each 
other's height, and recording on a wall charte 


2em> Any measurement for projects of construction 
should be made by children, as measuring for: 


ae~ A cage for white mice. 
be- A classroom museum. 
Ce- A large model boate 
Se> Buying and selling of supplies, as paper, model~ 
ing clay, finished handwork, etc., can be taken 
care of by the children, and accounts kept by 
children, under the teacher's supervisione 
4.- Handling of money for Tuberculosis Stamps, Junior 
Red Cross, or similar undertakings should be 
managed by the children, under supervisione 
Se Materials: 


ae Text book: Watson and White, Modern Primary Arithmetic 
De Ce Heath, 19168 ~- Part JIle 


le- Ink-print edition for teacher.e 
2e~ Braille copy for each childe 
be Appliances, as mentioned aboves 
die Ty Vgw Siatie, with type, for each childs 
2e- Rulers and yardsticks, notched in incheSe 
Se-> Dry and Liquid measurese 
4.~- Scales of some kinde 
Se~ United States coinse 
6e- Blocks, one-inch eubes, at least 356. 
7e- One model cloek with raised figures and hands. 
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4. Time: 
ae One 55-minute period daily for entire class, 
be Extra individual work as needed. 
VIII. Handwork 
le Objectives: 


ae To help children develop facility in the use of fingers 
and hands. 


be To give children additional opportunity to learn good 
work habits--concentration, determination, good sports-~ 
manshipe 


ce To help children feel satisfaction thragh making use- 
ful articles for themselves and their parents. 


de. To give children opportunity to contribute to the 
appearance of the classroom through their handworke 


@e To give children additional opportunity to use their 
ideas in choosing, planning, and constructinge 


ff. To provide further opportunity for children to :follow 
directions, oral and written. 


ge To help children develop such skills as basket-weaving, 
mat-weaving, sewing, knitting, using saws and hammers, 
using the braille-writer, etce 


he To give children opportunity to work together in groups 
On construction ideas of their own, planning their 
construction together, choosing the best ways of 


working, and carrying the a ae bo a ‘successful 
conclusione 


ie To give children opportunity to play table games to- 
gether. 


2e Methods: 
ae Individual work 
le- Mat-weaving 


ae~ Show the children how to string up hand-loom 
passing the warp through every notche 


be- Explain the terms: loom, shuttle, warp, 
woof. 


Ce- Show each child now to hold the loom flat 
on desk, how to move shuttle wth right 
hand, guiding with the lefte 
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Show the child how to start the following 
row, reversing the use of hands when moving 
from left to righte 


Show the child how to finish one thread and 
start another. 


Show him how to thread the shuttles 


Show him how to use two shuttles for quicker 
work. 


Show him how to cut and tie fringee 


2en-~ Leather work 


aem 


De> 


Ce 


Se> 


he- 


Provide opportunity’ for children to: feel .of 
different kinds of leathers, distinguishing 
the right from the wrong side. 


Provide samples of small articles which the 
children might make, as napkin rings, purses, 
etce, allowing children to choose what to 
makeée 


Allow child to handle and so become familiar 
with the work board, punch, hammer, and cut 
piece from which article is to be made. 


If article is to be glued, show child how to 
use rubber cement, and let him do his own 
gluing. 


Explain use of punch, following depressed 
line with punch, to make holes for lacing, 
and let child punch around edges. 


Explain use of lacing and lacing stitch, and 
help child start his lacing. 


Show the child how snaps are put on, the funct- 
tion of the four pieces, the tools used, and 
work with him to fasten snaps in proper place. 


Show child how to wax finished article. 


Sem Basket-weaving 


ae- 


De- 


de> 


Provide opportunity for children to handle 
various kinds of reede 


Explain the use of a base, of spokes, and 
of weaverSe 


Show child how to use clippers to cut spokes 
desired length and how to insert spokes in 
base 


Show child how to use weaver, over and under, 
and how to keep weaver damp for usee 
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Help child keep basket in desired shape. 
Show child how to end off weavinge 


Help him shellac or paint his baskete 


4,~ Raffia work 


aen 


be- 


C.— 


de> 


Cem 
5e~ Clay 


Aen 


Den 


Ce~ 


de- 


Provide opportunity for children to handle 
raffia, in single strands and in bunches» 


Provide samples of small articles made with 
raffia, as photograph frames and baskets. 


Show each child how to hold raffia between 
thumb and first fingers and wind it smoothly 
around framework, guiding with the first fin- 
ger of opposite hand, 


Show child how to finish one strand and 
start anothers 


Show child how to finish article Smoothly. 
modeling 


Allow children to play with clay or plasti«#’ 
cine until they are familiar with its feeling. 


Encourage children who have definite ideas of 
what they should ldke to make and allow them 
to work independentlye 


For children who "don't know what to make", 
provide various models, as of turtles, rabbits 
chickens, Stes, helping the child to feel 
contours on the model and to reproduce simi» 
lar contours in his own worke 


As children gain skill in modeling, encour-= 
age clay work along any or all of the 
following lines: 


Working from a model, as an artificial 
turtle 
Working from a live object, as a real mouse 
Working from a description, as a dinosaur 
Working according to definite technique, 
as making bowls in the Pueblo Indian 
way 
Working according to original idea 


6e- Knitting 


Aen 


Begin with rather heavy yarn (so that it 
will not split easily) and medium-sized 
needles. 
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be= Knit a few rows first, to give body for the 
child's attempte 


Ce- Knit a stitch very slowly, while the child 
places his fingers on top to see how the 
stitch is mades Describe what you do as 
you do ite 


de~ Place the needles correctly in the child's 
hands, helping him to move needles and yarn 
in the proper way to make a stitche 


Gem Repeat the process of making one stitch after 
another, with the child, explaining the pro- 
cess as it goeSe 


f.- Encourage the child to try the stitch him- 
self, helping him again if necessarye 


@e- When the child knows the fundamental stitch, 
show him how to make a simple article, such 
as8 COLL S iseert ss 8 trips Tor A doil''s 
blanket, a scarf for himself, etce, working 
with softer yarns and pretty colorse 


7Te~ Crocheting 


Ae- Teach the pupil to make a chain stitch with 
his fingers, ,using heavy rovinge 


be-> Teach him to make the same chain stitch 
with heavy roving, using a large wooden 
crochet hooks 


Ce- Start a round mat, showing the pupil how to 
use the simple crochet stitch to increase 
the size of the mate 


Ge~- Show the child how to make other simple 
articles, as a crocheted pot-holder or a 
doll's cape 


8e- Sewing 

Qae- On felt 
Have felt pieces with holes punched where 
stitches should go. Have children use 
large needles, heavy thread, and either 
blanket stitch or simple running stitch 
to make bean-bag or felt pursée 

be- On oilcloth 


Show children how to use first finger of 
left hand for guiding stitch, while the 
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needie is held in the right hand. Blanket 
stitch 18 most successful on oilcloth. 


Children may make stuffed bunnies and other 
COYS o ‘ 


Cem On cloth 


Show children how to pin edges neatly 
togethere Help them use guiding finger 

to make stitches evene Children may make 
aprons for themselves, costumes for a play, 
and other articles, 


9e- Other miscellaneous work 


ae- Fingerpainting (see Mrs. Shaw's book called 
Fingerpainting) 


be- Kite-making (see Kites That Fly by Edwin T. 
Hamilton 


Ce- Paper-weaving (see Bonser and Mossman, Indus- 
trial arts in the Elementary School for 
this and other skills 


de- Paper-cutting, for the making of Christmas 
and Haster cards and Valentines, for 
making party decorations, ete 


6e~ Bead-stringing, for decorative design in the 
classroome 


fe~- Making darts and simple airplanes to fly 
outdoors. 


be Work with the braille-writer 


le~ Two children at a time wrk well with braille- 
writers, helping each other and stimulating each 
other. 


2.- Introducing the braille-writer technique: 


ae- Provide opportunity for the children to 
handle all parts of the braille-writer 
carefully. Show which parts can be used 
for moving the machine, and which parts 
must be handled very gently. 


be~ Explain the use of the six keys and the 
spacer, with proper fingers on the keyse 


Ge- Give the children practice in pressing the 
keys according to the braille dot desired, 
as "dot 6, dot 3, dot 1, dots 1 and 2. 
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Ge- Give children practice in making simple 
letters, as A, B, L, P, and combining the 
the simpler letters into wordse 


ee Allow children to practice more complicated 
letters and contrastions, according to their 
desire to try these. 


fe- Encourage the writing of many words over and 
over » 


ge~ Encourage the writing of short sentencese 


he~ Encourage the use of the braille-writer for 
some of the regular school work. 


Children should not use the braille-writer 
altogether, since it is important that they 
retain their skj1ll in using slate and 
styluse 


games 


Encourage the use of table games occasionally in 
the handwork periode 


Show the children how to play certain embossed 
games, such as Anagrams, Symbolo, Dominoes, and 
others, and help them enjoy these gameSe 


Encourage the use of map puzzles and other jig- 
Saw puzzlese 


construction work 

In all group construction work, abide by the 
principles of group planning, group choosing, 
and group carrying-out of plans. 


Encourage the children to offer ideas for group 
construction and act upon their idease 


Utilize whatever branches of construction work 
are possible, as. 


ae- Work with papier-mache (for maps, table 
scenes, ete) 


be~ Wood work (as in the building of cages for 
small animals, classroom museum, etCe) 


Ce~ Making of scenery and costumes for playse 
de- Cooking 
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@e Some general principles for all branches of handwork. 
1le+ Emphasize colorss Be sure the children know 
what colors they are using and how the colors 
enter into a pattern, if this is the cases 


2e~ Encourage the children's choice of pattern and 
design for any type of handwork. 


Se~ When a child has learned a new skill, encourage 
' his using that skill again, in making another 
article or in teaching a classmate how to do ite 
4.- Encourage children to use whatever hand seems 
easiest for various work. Left-handed children 
should be shown the same techniques from a left- 
handed point of view. 
5e~ Encourage the finishing of one piece of work 
before the starting of anothere However, do 
not enforce this principle if other values 
are foremoSte 
Se Materials - as listed above. 
4. Time: 
Ae At least one 45-minute period every daye 
be Occasional additional time vhen it is importante 
IXe Problems of Personality Adjustment 
le Objectives: 
a. To offer each child security in the classroome 
be To offer every child a friendly, happy atmosphere. 


ce To encourage children to take responsibility. 


de To encourage children to join cooperatively in group 
endeavors. 


ee To encourage children to make choices, and to make 
them increasingly well. 


f. To offer each child a chance to do work well. 


ge To help each child acquire natural ways of walking, 
standing, sitting, using hands, etce 


he To pay particular attention to individual needs, such 
as the necessity for relaxation in one child, for 
self-assurance in another, and for freedom from worry 
in another. 
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2e Methods: 
ae Always put needs of individuals first, 


be Offer areas for choice wherever possible, throughout 
the school programe 


c» Make every effort to build up an atmosphere of respect 
for personality between teacher and pupils and among 
pupils themselves. 


de Encourage "good ideas", helping the pupils act upon 
these ideas wherever possible. 


@e Pay especial attention to a "good idea" which involves 
the whole class, encouraging the group to talk over 
and act upon the proposal of one member. 


f. Make a definite arrangement for "free time" regularly, 
if only once a week, and give children opportunity to 
use this time to advantage. 


1.e- Encourage children to find many things to do in 
this free timeée 


2e~ Encourage them to choose from these many opportuni- 
ties the thing which they particularly want to do 
and whitch is important to theme 


Se- Endeavor to develop self-reliance and independence, 


44~ Help the children develop the habit of exploring, 
é testing, and experimentinge 


ge Make an opportunity early in the year for each child to 
do some extra work, if only as a means of getting ac- 
quainted. 


he Make other opportunities from time to time for indivie 
aual.pupidca' to do some special task -or to-use some 
special privilege, and thus get better acquainted. 


i. Be sure that the children know where to come for help 
or for casual conversation, if they so desire. 


j.- Meet the parents and talk over with them the individual 
problems of their children. Enlist their help. 


S3e In conclusion: 


It seems to be, after all, only as a force for develop~ 
ing persons that school classes exist and function. The 
third grade curriculum is in reality the life of a third- 
grade child, including all the things which are impor- 
tant to him. As the events wonich go on inside a third-~ 
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grade room grow out of the lives of the children and 
help them to face and deal with the situations of their 
lives, so will the curriculum be meaningful to these 
childrene Knowledge about the world in which they live, 
techniques for living in this world intelligently, 
practice in living together happily and constructively-- 
these things are important in the third grade curriculum 
because they are important in the life of every child. 
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A THIRD GRADE PROJECT 
A STUDY OF THE EARLY WORLD 


Grade III - New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 


Introduction - How the Study Came About 


The third grade teacher, making plans for the class before 
the opening of school, had arranged for a long period each morning 
devoted to a unit called "A Study of Our World." This study, she 
thought, would includo the work of geography and natural science 
for the grade, and would be closely allied with the langage wrk 
and writing perdeds. How the study might begin and what its trend 
would be she felt rested to some real degree in the interest and 
questions of the children themselves. 


Knowing fairly well the usual interests of third grade children. 
the teacher had prepared for this study by looking up information 
and materials on a number of different subjects. Such things as the 
following might,» she felt, be the starting place of the year's 
work: 


Our immediate community - our school 
Our wider community - the city and its surroundings 
How the world began, and the first people 
Water - its importance to us 
the rain cycle 
life in the water:  Lish, crabs, "Svc. 
Our food 
Our clothing 
Chiid life. in some other country 


The purpose of a study of the world based upon such topics as 
these and carrying through the entire year was a four-fold purpose, 
The teacher hoped that this study Would offer to third grade child-~ 
ren: 


le A fund of knowledge of various interesting aspects of the 
worlds; 


2e An elementary understanding of certain elements that are 
important to us in our living, as food, water, and clothing? 


3e An appreciation of some of the peoples in the world who, 
though different from ourselves, are surprisingly like us ir 
their wrk in the world, their needs, and their achievements 


4, An integrating factor in the pursuit of such drill subjects 
as language work and writinge 


Upon the meeting of the class on the first day, it became evi» 
dent through a general discussion that the interests of the boys and 
girls were indeed wide and varieds The children were encouraged to 
ask questions under the heading of "Things We Wonder About," and a 
countless number of these questions involved the world about them. 
Some are given: 
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How can water hold you up when you go swimming? 

How can trains go under rivers without getting wet? 

Why are there jellyfish and crabs in the water? 

Where does the Hudson River start? 

How do potatoes grow? 

How did vegetables start in the very beginning? 

How did the whole wrid start? 

What was here before the world? 

What is inside of the earth? 

How are the rocks formed? 

Where does sand come from? 

What's above the sky? 

Why can fish live in the water, and not people? 

How did salt get into the ocean? 

How did fish get into the ocean? 

Why does it rain? 

Who first thought of making books? 

How do people make paper? 

How do they make glass, and who found out how? 

How did men build the George Washington Bridge and the 
Holland’ Tunnel?” 


Many more questions were asked, and noted down, but from them 
all there seemed to be a particular interest in two things: water, 
in all its aspects, and how the world begane From this lead the 
study was launchede 


In developing a study of the early world, the teacher had in 
mind two sets of purposes, those relating to the acquisition of 
knowledge and those relating to the growth of certain skills. She 
hoped that the children would gain elementary information about: 


The origin of the earth 
The’ depinning of forms of life 
the needs of living things 
Proper environment 
Food 
Growth 
The importance of water in the world 
Thetrain, cyoie 
The first people 
Tree~dwellers 
Cave men 
How they lived and how they met their needs 


With regard to skills, she hoped that the children would learn to: 


Use all their resources in gaining information, by: 
Reading individually 
Listening to material read in class 
Asking questions at home 
Listening to conversations around them 
Noting relevant information coming over the radio 
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Organize oral reports of information gained, for the 
benefit: of ‘the class 


Put some of the information gained into graphic form, by: 
Individual written reports 
Written reports by the entire group 
Use of clay and other plastic materials 
Dramatic play 


The teacher also hoped that during this particular study a whole- 
some attitude might be huilt up toward work in general. She hoped 
that the children would enjoy their study, that they would want to 
work hard to find answers to their questions, that they would dew 
velop useful habits of work, and that they would find their study 
so absorbing and so thrilling that they would want to share some of 
their results with other groups of children in the school. 


Materials Used in the Study 


While there is some excellent material in print for the use 
of children in a study of the beginnings of the world, little or 
none of this is available in braillee In order that the children 
eorld do any research on their topic for themselves, it was neces~ 
sary for somo material to be transcribed into braille for theme 
Other information was read to them, either to the entire class or 
to small groups that afterwards reported to each other, 


The list of books that were used followse Only the relevant 
sections of the following books were used, sections dealing with 
the origin of the world and primitive life in the world. Books 
marked with a star (*) were read in full or almost in full. Those 
marked with an X had sections transcribed into braille and were 
read by at least some of the children. 


Books that were used: 


Boyle, Mary E., "Man Before History," Little Brown and 
Co., 1924 
Brigham and McFarlane, "How the World Lives and Works," 
American Book Coe, 1933 
#*X DeSchweinitz, Karl, "Growing Up," MacMillan, 1932 
*X Dopp, Katharine E., "The Tree-Dwellers," Rand McNally, 


1904 
Dopp, Katharine E., "The Early Cave-Men", Rand McNally, 
1904 
*X Dopp, Katharine E., "The Later Cave-Men", Rand McNally, 
1904 


Erleigh, Eva, "In the Beginning", Doubleday Page, 1927 

Hartman, Gertrude, "The World We Live In", MacMillan, 1931 

Hillyer, V.Mse, "A Child's History of the World", Century 

Coe, 1924 

* Mohr, Louise M., "Days Before Houses", Rand McNally, 1928 
Reed, Maxwell, "And that's whyesee", Harcourt Brace, 1932 

* Rifkin, Lillian, “our Planet the Earth: Then and Now", 

Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., 19354 
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Besides literary materials, certain construction materials 
were important in the pursuit of this study. Their use is further 
explained later. The materials of this kind used were: 


Modeling clay 

Materials for papier-mache 

Reed for baskets 

Wool and hand looms for weaving 

Materials for a wall chart 

Exhibits sent to the group from the American Museum of Natural 

History were very valuable in the work of the class. These were — 
exhibits of early stone implements and articles of bone from the 
Stone Age, samples of the earliest basket work and metal wrk, and 
primitive tools and ornaments from an aboriginal tribe in the 
Phillipine Islands today. These various exhibits were borrowed 
for a period of a week each, so that the children had ample oppor- 
tunity for using them in their study. 


Methods 


Four methods were used in developing the study of the early 
world in this third grade. There were: (1) discussion, based upon 
individual reading, reading to the group, reports from home md 
from the radio; (2) an excursion to the American Museum of Natural 
History; (3) graphic representation of parts of the study; and (4) 
assigned oral reports, written reports for the individual notebooks, 
and oral and written tests. A combination of two or more of these 
methods often made up the day's work in this field. 


(1) Discussions 


In developing meaningful discussion with the third grade, the 
teacher used the following technique. First, informational materia: 
was presented tothe class, either read by the teacher or read, by 
the children themselves. Then this material was reviewed and 
summarized. New questions were presented by the teacher, questions 
that the children might think through with the. information on hand 
by using their reasoning powers. After a full discussion of the 
problem, all the children offering what ideas they might have on 
the subject, the teacher either read material summarizing the 
problem or offered her own summary gathered from readings of her 
Owne To show how this was done, a typical dise¢ussion is repro= 
duced hereée 


The topic under discussion was: Who were the first people 
and how did they live? On the previous day the children had given 
a long list of questions about the first people on earth, some of 
their questions showing an understanding of the conditions under 
which the first people must have lived (as: Were they afraid of 
the big animals?) and other questions showing a great lack of 
understanding (as: How did they know how to speak English?). On 
the day in question, the teacher divided the class into three 
groups, each using different material. One group, composed of the 
three best readers, was given braille material taken from "The 
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Tree-Dwellers" by Dopo. Each of these three children had a different 
section to read, and exchanged with each other as they finished. 
Another group Listened to the reading of a chapter on The First Men 
read by the teacher from "In the Beginning" by Erleigh. The assis—_ 
tant in the class read to the third group a chapter on the first 
people in Hillyer's "Child's History of the World," When the reading 
was completed, each child in the class gave a short report on some- 
thing interesting he had found out about the first people, and addi« 
tional information was offered voluntarily when the more formal : 
reports were finished. 


The teacher then asked the question: What do people need ‘in 
order to live? The discussion proceeded thus: 


Richard: Hverytody has to have food in order to lives 


Willard: And the tree-dwellers had a hard time getting foode They 
could only eat roots and berries and sometimes they even 
ate the bark of the tree, they would get so hungrye 


Androw: I think that if they lived in trees, perhaps they could 
sometimes catch a bird to eate Only I don't think it 
would be very good if it wasn't cooked. Did they know 
how to cook? 


Teacher; Did you hear anything about these people cooking their 
food? 


Carmella: Noe What I read said they didn't know anything about’ fire 
ao. TLPats 


James: Well, if they lived in trees, maybe they could get birds! 
eggs to eats. Some people now eat eggs without cooking them. 
_My mother makes me egg-nog, and it's not cooked. 


Frank: Anyway, I don't think they had very much to eate They must 
have been hungry an awful lot of the timee 


Teacher: What else do people need in the world besides food? 


Mary: Everybody needs watere They need water to drink and to get 
washed ine 


Bob: Maybe they didn't get washede 

Mary: Well, then I think they must have been pretty dirtyl 

Andrew: They did have to have water to drink. But they had to 
wait until they were sure there weren't any animals around 
before they got a drink. Animals have to have water to 


drink, too. The tree people would be afraid to go to the 
river when the animals might be there. 


Richard: That reminds me of something else that people need. They 
need safetye 


Teacher: Indeed they do,e How did these first people try to keep 
safe from harm? 
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wRichard;: That's why they lived in trees. Most of the big animals 
couldn't climb the trees, and the people were safe there. 


Bob: I think they took branches of trees with them, and big sticks, 
when they went on the ground. 


Frank: Maybe they had. gunse 


Bob: No, they didn't have guns! Where would they get them? These 
people were the first people. They didn't know anything muche 


Carmella: Well, they knew something. They knew enough to live in 
the trees where they would be safe. 


Andrew: I think they were pretty smart. They didn't have anyone to 
teach them what to doe They had to think things up them- 
selvese 

Teacher: One thing that made these first people different from the 

animals was that they knew how to use their minds. You 
have said that people need food and water and Safety in 
order to live. What else do they need? 

Frank: Air. 

James: They'd get plenty of that, living in treese 


Willard: Everyone has to have sleep. And I don't think it wuld be 
very comfortable sleeping in a tree. 


Mary: People need warmth, tooe But I don't know whether the tree 
people knew how to make a firee 


Teacher: Did they know how to make a fire, or how to use fire? 
Carmella: Noe They didn't have any fire at firste 
Mary: How did they keep warm, then? 
Teacher; How could they keep warm? 
Several: Clothes keep you warme 
Houses keep you warme 


The sun keeps you warme 


Richard: Well, I don't think they had clothes, and they didn't have 
any houses, but the first people cald keep warm in the sun. 


Andrew: I think they would try to live in a warm place, like Florida, 
wnere it never gets very cold. 


Jemes: They never could live where it gets very cold. They'd die. 

Teacher: I think that you may be right. Probably the first people 
did live in a part of the earth that was quite warm most 
of the time. We don't know exactly where the first people 
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did live, and even scientists can only try to imagine how 
they lived. The books we have been reading are the ideas 
people have about what must have been truee 


How many things, then, have we thought of, that people 
need in order to live? 


James: Food, and water, and air, and sleep, and warmthe 
Bob: And safety. Don't forget that. 


To conelude the discussion, the teacher read from Hartman, "The 
World We Live In," a short paragra@h which summarized these very things. 
A page written later by the children individually for their notebooks 
put the results of the discussion into more permanent form for their 
reference in the future. 


There were many discussions throughout this study of the early 
world, surrounding topics such as these: 


How the world began 

The first life (one-cell organisms) 

The first plants and forests 

The amphibians 

The development of fish 

The first animals 

The importance of water 

The ‘rain eycle 

How salt got into the ocean 

How new life develops (reproduction in plants, fish, birds, 
and mammals) 

How cave people lived and how they met the conditions 
around them 

The ideas cave people had about their world 


Sometimes children brought in from home information that was quite in 
keeping with the work of the class, and this, too, formed the basis of 
group discussion. When the rain cycle was under discussion, James 
remembered something his father had told him during the weekend about 
the condensation of water on pipes in the cellar. When the class was 
talking about large animals and queer animals, Andrew contributed some 
interesting information about the animals of Australia described to 
him by his father. When the newspapers were telling of the earthquake: 
in Montana, the class reviewed one day their earlier discussion of how 
the world was formed and what is inside the earth. From all such 
discussions as these, the work of the class took on additional meaning 
and interest for the boys and girls. 


(2) The Excursion to the American Museum of Natural History 


eee ee EERE Serre RN REDS | GRRREGERL GSN apnunsce nen ASE 


While the information gathered in various ways and from a variety 
of sources was interesting and valuable to the children, the teacher 
felt that a closer contact with the primary sources of information 
would be of great worth. Through the cooperation of the Educational 
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Department of the American Museum of Natural History, it was possible 
for these children to examine actual relics of the Stone Age and to 
have them explained by people who have spent a great deal of time in 
Ssudying that period. The Stone Age relics sent to the children at 
sehool for closer examination were then more meaningful and interestin; 
t6 thems ).An additional opportunity to visit the Dinosaur,, Room and 

to hear new information about the great monsters of the early world 
made the excursion even more worth while. 


The report.of their trip, dictated by the group and transcribed 
into braille for them, tells how the children felt about the excursion 


"OUR TRIP TO THE MUSEUM" 


"On Monday we planned our trip to the American Museum of Natural 
History, On Thursday we were excited and happy. This was the day we 
had planned to g0e 


"After we put on our coats and hats, we waited outside for the 
bus» in about five minutes the bus came. We divided into teams so 
no one would get lost. What fun we had on the busl We saw a fire 
engine racing down the street, with the siren and bell making a terri- 
fic noise. We rodé across the Harlem Bridge. Then we were in Man- 
hattane Finally we came to the Museum, where we left the buse 


"We went through’the main floor to the elevator and up to Room 
203. We met Mr. S---- there. He showed us many things that people 
long ago used to usee He told us about the Stone Age and how people 
lived then, He showed us many things from that time: stone axes, 
Sreat Neads, awis, a flute, a spindle, a chisely a) pipe,.beads,) a 
dagger, arrow heads, hammers, a barbed harpoon point, a scraper, a 
knife, a very large and heavy axe, a bone needle, some pottery pieces, 
and an ornament stonee Some of these things were made of stone, some 
of bones, .and the beads were rock, bones, and shell, 


"When we left Room 203, we went to the Nature Room. There were 
several animals in the roome There were two kinds of squirrels, a 
blue jay, a turtle, a horned toad, a hooded white rat, a snake skin 
that had been shed by a snake, and a western bull snake in a show case. 
We all laughed at a funny thing Willard dids. He put his hand on a 
horse-chestnut that was all covered with thorns, and how he jumped 


"From here we went upstairs to the fourth floor. First we saw 
the skeleton of a long jaw mastodon, We felt his legs and his jaw 
and his long tusks. We could not feel his back; it was so high that 
we could not reach ite In a glass case some of uc saw a metal 
statue of an early cave mane 


"Tn another room we saw a dinosaur that measured 66 feet and 8 
inches longe When he was alive, he weighed 80,000 pounds, or 40 tons. 
We could feel up to his knees. One of his toes was as long and as 
thick as your arm. His legs were as thick as a tree-trunk. All he 
ever ate when he was alive were plants and branches of trees. He 
was a vegetarian. Another big animal had two legs instead of four, 
and a long tail. He was carnivorous; that means he ate meate 


"We went back to the main floor and through the winding doore 
We gothome at about a quarter to twelvee It was a morning tuid of: fun 
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5). Graphic representation of parts of the study 
Certain parts of the study of the early world were represented 
through such media as clay modeling, wall charts, and dramatic play, 
in order that the information should be clarified in the minds of 
She children and in order that it might make an impression upon their 
memeriese Thus, in the beginning of the study, when the class was 
discussing the first life, the one-cell organisms, each child made 
a clay model of the amoeba, at his desk, From the clay model, the 
teacher could show each child how the amoeba absorbs food, how the 
projections change shape, and best of all, how the organism divides 
to make two and then four and then eight organisms of the same kinde 
The next day the children each made a model of the paramoecium, show~ 
ing the development of life in differentiating the front of the 
organism and in the structure of a mouth with which the organism 
might eats One model of the amoeba and one of the paramoecium were 
mounted on heavy paper and put on the bulletin board, with a braille 
label explaining them, prepared by a member of the class. Shortly 
after this, every child in the class made one or more clay models of 
pre-historic animals, making a Pre-historic Parade along a table in 
the front of the roome The animals were made entirely from descrip- 
tions that had been read and from what information had been gathered 
at the Museum, and many of the animals were remarkably like the 
pictures one sees of dinosaurs, brontosaurs, and ichthyosaurs of an 


early ages 


On several occasions while the class was studying the life of 
the cave men, a few minutes were taken for informal dramatic playe 
Louise Mohr's book, "Days Before Houses," is full of stories and 
incidents that make good plays, and the children enjoy acting out 
some of the stories they were readings The story of how a cave boy 
saved his friend from the animals by brandishing a lighted torch 
tn the faces of the bears provided plenty of action for the childrene 
This in itself is valuable for children who are more or less prone 
to sit in Ghatrs and iisten, rather than run the risk of bumping 
things as they move around. Playing the story was also valuable in 
the light of helping the children to take on the characters of the 
early peoples In imagining for themselves the dangers of the cave 
man's life and his eternal fight to keep alive in the world, the 
children were able to appreciate a little better the needs and the 


achievements of these people who lived in caves. 


The most extensive work done by the class in representing their 
work in graphic form was the construction of a large scene depicting 
the life of the cave mane The children thought of making the scene, 
and worked out most of the methods by which this might be donee The 
teacher's chief contribution was in guiding the work, in seeing that 
every child was working on some part of value to the entire project, 
and in offering the technique of making papier-machée The children 
worked on their scene in the handwork period and at odd times for 
days, adding here and there a new section as they found new informa~ 


tion about the life of the cave man age. 


When it was finished, the scene looked very real. The children 
had used papier-mache as the base coloring it with blue crepe paper 
to make ear os and stream, brown crepe paper to make the pana, and 
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green crepe paper to make the grass, A committee of boys had collectec 
svornes with which they constructed the cave, while another committee 
gathered twigs and sticks to erect along the back of the scene and 
sive the impression of the edge of a forest. Near the woods and on 
She edge of the river were many wild animals: deer, cave bears, an 
e.ephant with a young elephant by her side, snakes and turtles, and 
queér monsters lurking among the treese A young boy sat by the side 
of the stream fishing with a spear, at his side a fish he had caught 
already» Two men were walking toward the cave with a long stick 
between them, a cave bear fastened by his feet and hanging from the 
poie. Another man was running forward with spear ready to throw at 
anvanimal running before hime In front: of the cave was a. group of 
women cleaning a leather skin, while another group was filling a tiny 
basket with nuts and wee acorns. A fire burned brightly near the 
door of the cave, and several people seemed to be cooking at the fire. 
The animals and people, made of clay, were very real, and showed 

the action of this primitive scene. A rabbit munching the moss on 
top of the cave and a squirrel perched in the notch of a tree were 
important additions to the scenee The children were very proud.of 
their work when it was done, and used the scene as the basis of an 
essombiy program held later for the other children in the school. 


(4) Reports and tests 


Since it seemed necessary for the teacher to know whether the 
children were absorbing and remembering the information gathered in 
this study, a system of reports and tests were devised for the 
members of the classe These usually took place on Fridays, and 
summarized the week's work or the work of more than one week, Some- 
times the summary was in the form of oral assigned reports, sometimes 
in the form of written paragraphs, sometimes in a quick question- 
and-answer drill, and once by means of a true-and-false test. 


On the occasions in which oral reports were assigned to each 
chitd, braille copies of the individual assignments were passed out 
and the children were given time in which to think through carefully 
their answers or reports. One Friday the assigned reports covered 
the following subjects: 


Andrew: How the world began 

Frank: How water came on the earth 

Witlerds” How radn' ocetirs on earth 

Caermetiar) The Tirst: forms’ of life 

James: Mighty aninals 

Mary: The first mammals 

Bob: How the first people Lived 

Richard: How the first people used their minds 


The boys and girls themselves checked upon these reports from the 
point of view of accuracy of information as well as from the stand-= 
point of good English and an interesting manner of speaking. 


The assembly in which the third grade shared part of their work 
with the first and second grade children was built upon this same 
system of individual reports. The younger children were invited 
to a special assembly to see the cave man scene, while the third 
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grade boys and girls gave talks on their work as follows: 


Mary: - Announcer 

Willard: How the world began 

Frank: How cave people lived 

Richard: How the cave people hunted 
Frances: How they learned to use fire 
James: * ‘How the ‘cave men used their minds 
Carmella: What they thought about spirits 
Bob: How we made the scene 

Andrew: What we have put in the scene 


Paragraphs written by the children individually on the topics 
they were studying became a part of the regular writing lesson for 
the grade, The pages that were well written and that contained 
accurate information were put together with loose-leaf rings, so 
that each child had a notebook on this study of the early world. 
One boy had his notebook divided into five sections which he 
labelled: 


How the World Began 
The OneCell Animal 
Mighty Monsters 

The Tree»Dwellers 
Cave People 


The notebooks differed in content, but each showed to some degree 
the interest of the children in the work and kind of information 
that they were gathering and remembering from day to daye 


At the end of their study, the children were very much inter- 
ested in a true-and-false test that was given to them. The test was 
made up of twenty-five statements such as: 


Cave people knew now to use firee 
Cave people lived in log houscs.s 
Cave people believed there were spirits all around: theme 


The teacher read each statement twice, and the children wrote on 
their braille slates either T' or F, depending. on whether they thought 
the statement true or false, Many of the statements were not easy, 
but most of the children did remarkably well on the teste 


Much more interesting to the children, however, as they finished 
their study, was a comparison they made of the questions they had 
asked about the early world and about the first people with the 
information now at their disposal. The children were delighted to 
find that they could answer every single question they had raised 
in the beginning. This, more than anything else, seemed to give 
the boys and girls a sense of achievement in a piece of work well 
done. 


Integration of subject matter 
As has been noted from time to time, this study of the early 


world was more than a study of information within a certain field. 
The correlation of this unit with the class work in language and 
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in writing was very close. The children wanted to speak well in 

order that their reports on the parts of the study would seem 
acceptable to the rest of the classe. Bob tried very hard to speak 
slowly and clearly so that the others would enjoy listening to what 

he had to saye Carmella remained in the classroom of her own accord 
at one recess period to straighten out the use of was and were in a 
report she planned to give the following day. The children were eager 
to speak accurately for the enjoyment of others in telling about their 
work from day to daye 


Three poems were connected with the study of the early world, 
One, "The Cave Boy" by Laura EH, Richards, was directly linked to 
their discussion of the life of the cave people. A copy of this 
poem was transcribed into braille for each child, and scveral of the 
children memorized all five stanzas because they liked the poeme 
Another, "The Animal Store" by Rachel Field, was introduced on an 
occasion when the boys and girls were talking about animals today, 
and was memorized by everyone in the class, The third was a very 
difficult poem, "The Petrified Fern" by Mary L. Bolles Branch. The 
teacher would never have selected this for third grade children 
under ordinary conditions, but in this connection it seemed that the 
group might appreciate much that is in the poem. Two well-defined 
specimens of fossil ferns had been sent from’ the Natural History 
Museum, so that as the poem was read the children were able to trace 
with their fingers the veinings and leafage of a real petrified fern, 
The boys and girls liked the poem so much when they heard it, that 
they asked to have a copy in braille and afterwards read it, from 
Gime to time: by themselves. 


A great deal of the class work in spelling and writing was 
Closely correlated with the unit on the early worlds Mention has 
been made of the notebooks kept by each child, Only material that 
was well written was allowed to be put in the notebooks, and since 
the interest in the study was so high, the writing improved markedly 
from the beginning of the terme Often the children reeread their 
notebooks, in spare minutes, and decided upon the material that 
should be written down next to make the story complete. Some imag-= 
inative material was included together with reports on facts, making 
very interesting notebooks in several cases. Written drill on the 
use of question marks and on the writing of quotations also crept 
into the notebooks, as the boys and girls felt that sentences like 
the following would not be out of place: 


"T like to hunt," said Dart. 
NT Pike ‘toes. ysakd.WolLt< 
"T must make a new basket," said their mother. 


The material that had been put into braille for the use of the 
children, as "The Tree=Dwellers" and "The Later Cave-Men," provided 
practice in reading outside of the regular reading pericds, Some of 
the children took sections of these and the other books home over 
a week-end, to read in their spare time, while others read parts 
of the books in a free period in the classroom. When the transition 
was being made from Grade 1 to Grade 15 Braille, the teacher wrote 
out sentences from these same books for special drill for those who 
needed ite In many ways, extra work in reading was motivated through 
the interest ‘in the study of the worlds 
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Tho accomplishments of the handwork period were often linked 
closely with this same studye Much of the clay modeling had a direct 
connection with the study of one*cell organisms, pre-historic animals, 
or the life of the cave mane in addition, the children made woolen 
mats on a hand loom during this time, while several learned to make 
baskets of reed, Each child also made a leather napkin ring of a 
simple designe. Their work with leather, reed, and so on, helped them 
to understand how these primitive crafts might have originated in a 
very early time. 


Leading-on interests 


As the study of the early world approached a close, it became 
evident that the interest of the children would carry on in several 
ways, Their continued interest in reports coming over the radio showe 
that the boys and girls were finding more meaning in some of the thing 
to which they were listening at homee Also, they were asking more 
questions of their fathers and mothers, and continued to bring into 
the classroom bits of information more or less connected with the 
study upon which they had been engagede 


Two kinds of construction work were the direct result of this 
period of studye The first was the making of a cage for white mice, 
followed by the purchase of a pair of white mice for the classroome 
This incident arose from the strong interest in the various forms 
of life on the earth and the desire to have some small animals that 
they could tend. The second construction work was the building of a 
museum for the classroom, in which the members of the class might 
keep their treasures as the large museums keep interesting objects 
for people to sede 


A growing interest of larger proportions than these was a lively 
interest in the life of the Indians of ovwr own countrye As discus- 
sion of the cave men proceeded, the children began to make compari- 
sons with what they knew of American Indians. They began to ask many 
questions--"Did the Indians sew leather this way?" "Did the Indians 
know how to catch big animals?" The questions of this kind were notec 
by the teacher, and were kept as possible leads in a study later in 
the year of the life of the American Indians. 


Evaluation of the study 


In the light of the purposes suggested at the beginning, it seems 
that much of value-was accomplished in this study of the early world. 
The children did indeed gain a fund of information about a very inter- 
esting aspect of our world. They also gained some understanding of 
the importance of certain elements in our lives--food, water, clothin, 
shelter--and began to understand the effort of humanity to satisfy 
these needse The boys and girls gained in appreciation of the achieves 
ments of the people of the early world. Moreover, this study became 
the integrating factor for much of the routine work of the third grad: 


In addition to these things, the teacher felt that there was a 
@istinct improvement in the children's methods of attacking a problem. 
At the end of the study, all of the children knew better how to ask 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 


I, The Problem 


The general public possesses very inadequate 
knowledge concerning the blind; they are accustomed to 
regard them as a people in a class by themselves, Adults 
and children are grouped into the same category and 
labelled "blind;" they are not considered as normal human 
beings; their blindness is believed to be a handicap that 
is insurmountable. As a consequence, they are expected to 
lead passive lives, to be a group that is set apart, and 
society continues either to "neglect them or to treat them 
emotionally and vicariously." 

The purposes of schools for blind children are like- 
wise too frequently misunderstood. These schools are 
still often designated as "blind asylums," "blind homes," 
etc. by the layman. They are commonly supposed to give 
instruction chiefly of a vocational nature, such as: 
broom-making, basketry, weaving, etc., or they are 
expected to produce musical geniuses. Such erroneous 
conceptions are porn of ignorance concerning the true 
situation with reference to the education of the blind. 


Undoubtedly, there lurks within the walls of some 
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of these schools a certain degree of ignorance relative 
to practices and procedures pursued in other schools 
for the blind. <A comparison of these matters enables 
superintendents and teachers to obtain a perspective on 
existing conditions in their respective schools with a ) 
view to self-analysis. The more progressive schools 
will not be found shackled by useless tradition and 
discarded educational theories. They will be found to 
have replaced methods based on pseudo psychology and 
unsound philosophies of education by newly developed and 
newly developing methods that are in consonance with the 
new conception of education as a process of guiding 
individual development. They will not be found engaged 
in practices that suppress and subordinate the individual 
capacities of their students, but in these progressive 
schools will be found significant provisions for the 
recognition of individual differences by such means as 
small class groups affording opportunity for individual 
instruction where such procedure is advantageous: They 
will be found to be engaged in efforts to organize the 
program of studies with a view to "recreating the world 
of the seeing in terms that the blind can understand." 
In a general way, this study aims to clarify some 
of the rampant misconceptions concerning pupils in 
schools for the blind. Throughout this study blind 
students will be considered as boys and girls with certain 


individualities resultant from their varying degrees of 
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blindness. The index of each student's ability and 
performance is found in his native capacity and 
educational opportunities rather than in the fact that 
he 4a WItnd: 

Specifically, the aim of this study will be to 
discover and to compare the present + eiitendted in the 
conduct of secondary education in schools for the blind 
in the United States. Special emphasis will be centered 
on the variations of procedures which have occurred in 
these schools during the period 1921-1931 with respect 
to (a) organization, (b) administration, (c) curricula, 


and (d) methods. 


“Tier Previous Studies 


Three previous studies have briefly treated some of 
the problems presented in this investigation. The earliest 
study of this nature is entitled "Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Schools for the Blind in the United States" 
by Harold C. Harter. This is a master's thesis written 
in 1916. It is an overview survey of organization and 
administration in this type of school but it does not 
differentiate between elementary and secondary schools. 

Part Three of The Blind by Harry Best is devoted to 
"Provisions for the Education of Blind Children." It is 


an excellent presentation of data up to the year 1919. 
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Keller deals with problems connected with the blind 

both historically and critically. In the several 
chapters devoted to the education of the blind particular 
attention is given to such matters as special methods, 
vocations and avocations, and social aspects of the blind 
as related to their education. This book is the most 
comprehensive history of the blind that has thus far been 
written. 

The emphasis in the present study is on practices 
and procedures in secondary schools for the blind in this 
country, particularly with respect to the period 1921- 
1931. It is the first attempt to collect all comparable 
data for this period with regard to organization, adminis- 
tration, curricula, and methods in secondary schools for 


the blind in the United States. 


‘Iii. Justification of the Study 


The study is more than a compilation of statistical 
data and an assembly of facts in convenient form pertinent 
to education in the secondary schools for the blind in 
this country. In addition to making available widely 
scattered but closely related material and presenting new 
data, new norms will be established and fundamental 
principles will be evolved. The true status with 
reference to practices and procedures in secondary schools 


for the blind has been sought and an analysis of the 
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findings will be made. 

By means of the comparable data presented, the 
ee residential schools for the blind should be able 
to compare their own practices and procedures with the 
norms established, which should lead in turn to the 
development of better standards for all. 

Furthermore, it is hoped that this study will be of 
direct service to students, parents, guardians, school 
officials, and others who wish knowledge about the 
several schools in particular as well as about the more 


general conditions affecting schools for the blind. 


IV. Definitions and Delimitations 


This study includes those institutions for the blind 
which are usually classified as: "state schools for the 
blind," "dual state schools for the deaf and the blind," 
and schools for the blind which are supported by private 
endowments supplemented by subsidies from the State. 

All of these schools are public. There are no private 
schools for the blind at the secondary level jn the United 
States. It was a part of the original plan to inelude 
data with reference to schools for the negro blind but as 
the investigation proceeded, it became increasingly 
evident that justice could not be done to these schools 
since reliable information concerning them was so meagre. 


Children who are totally blind or who have vision 
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so defective as to render an education by ordinary 
methods impracticable and who are capable of receiving 
instruction by the methods pursued in these various 
institutions are eligible to admittance to schools for 
the blind. It is with secondary schools conducted for 
such children that this study is concerned. Institutions 
whose prime purpose is expressed by the phrase "sight 
conservation" were not included in this investigation. 

By secondary is meant that portion of an educational 
institution for the blind which when organized on an 
8-4 basis includes grades nine to twelve, or any one or 
more of such grades, but when organized on an elementary, 
junior high school, senior high school basis includes 
grades seven to twelve. 

The word institution is used synonymously with the 
word school, connoting an establishment whose only 


purpose is educational. 


V. Sources of Data 


The primary sources of data used in this thesis 
include official reports and bulletins published by: 
(1) the forty-two different schools for the blind, (2) 
the United States Office of Education, (3) the American 
Foundation for the Blind, and the complete files of The 
Outlook for the Blind, New York, American Foundation 
for the Blind, published quarterly, 1907- 
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The secondary sources of data used include: books, 
unpublished theses, personal correspondence with the 
officials of the institutions under investigation, and 
survey sheets sent to these institutions. Further 
personal correspondence was carried on with outstanding 
authorities in the field of the education of the blind. 


The following books have been of material assistance: 


Ce ee ee 
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New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 19232, 
pp. 298. : 


Best, Harry The Blind: Their Condition and the 
Work Being Done for Them in the United States. New 
York: Tae Macmillan Go.,' 1919, pp. 7639. 
Proceedings of the World Conference on Work for fhe 


ind. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1931, pp. 558. 


VI. Procedure 


An analytical survey of the documentary material 
was made year by year for the period 1921-1931. The data 
thus obtained were checked and classified by personal 
“eorrespondence and survey sheets sent to the various 
schools for the blind, by personal interviews when 
possible with officials of these institutions, and by 
the use of all the available studies pertinent to the 
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topic. 3 
A large part of the date has been collected into 
tables to reveal variations which have occurred with 
respect to (a) organization, (b) administration, (c) 
eurricula, (d@) methods, and the results have been 
compared and contrasted to show any tendencies in 
regard to other matters, 

tatty leh tice eta sie dal Aldi tatewial tne cee 
common practices in the schools studied and these normal 
practices have been judged in terms of public denne 
school procedure with reference to these matters. 
Principles involved in these practices have been discussed 


and evaluated. 


VII. Seope of the Study 

For the purposes of convenience the material of this 
investigation has peen treated under four subdivisions; 
namely: The Setting of the Problem, Physiological and 
Psychological Aspects of Blindness, Organization and 


Administration, and Curricula and iiethods. 
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Chapter Two 


The Setting of the Problem 


I. Forees and Agencies Influencing the Education of the Blind 


SRE EOE EO ES NEE SRE 


1. History of the Education of the Blind in the Unitea 
States 

There is an ever increasing interest shown toward 
educational work among handicapped children. A proof of 
this statement is the fact that a very important part of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
was devoted to the needs of these children. 

Interest in the education of the blind has increased 
immeasurably within the past two decades especially in the 
United States. The achievements accomplished during this 
period have attracted the attention and admiration of 
large numbers of men and women in all parts of the world. 
The World Conference held in New York City in April, 1931 
bears testimony to the sincere interest that is evidenced 
in America's educational work with her blind children. 


Other factors of prime importance indicative of this 


1. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted, 

Section III, "Education and Training." New York: 

rae century €o., LISl, p. 5. . 
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focusing of attention on the education of the blind are 
the extension of the application of compulsory school 
laws to affect blind children in more than 75 per cent 
of the states and the determined effort on the part of 
many State and local officials in cooperation with 
officials connected with institutions for the blind to 
enforce these laws. 

The detailed history of schools for the blind in 
the United States has already been treated by two 
prominent writers in the sicials Nevertheless, for the . 
sake of completeness, it may be well to present a brief 
sketch of the outstanding features characteristic of 
education for the blind in the United States from its 
earliest beginnings to the present time. 

The history of the education of the blind in this 
country manifests in a striking manner a continuity of 
progress. This continuity strengthened from time to time 
by the introduction of new movements, new inventions, and 
new leadership extends over a period of one hundred years. 
During this period there have emerged six stages of 
development. 


The first stage centers about the founding of the 


1. Best, Harry. The Blind. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
194S., pp. 253-39e. 


French, Richard S. From Homer to Helen Keller. New 
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three pioneer schools in America which started almost 
simultaneously. The year 1832 is significant in tne. 
history of the education of the blind in America as the 
+wo earliest schools were opened during that year and 
plans were initiated for the opening of the third one 
which Sa bk place in 1833. 

| The New York school for the blind, called the New 
York Institution for the Blind, opened its doors on 
March 15, 1832. Dr. John D. Russ was its first superin- 
tendent and three boys whom he found in an almshouse 
were its original me Pertis The school was made possible 
at first by private contributions, which were supplemented 
in 1838 by State rr We 

Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 

Blind began in July, 1832 under the name of the New 
England Asylum for the Blind. Dr. Samuel G. Howe was 
placed in charge of the school. Six children from indigent 
families were obtained as a nucleus for the Epon The 
school was temporarily established at the home of Dr. 


Howe's father in Boston. It was supported by means of 


i. ¥reneh,..Kichard.3, > op.,cit.,. peod2l. 


2. Van Cleve, Edward M. "The New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind." American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, New 
York, June 27-July 1, 1932, pp. 615-617. 


5. Annual Report of the Trustees of the New-England 
Institution for the Education of the Blind. Boston: 
J. T. Buckingham, 1834, p. 4. 
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eh 
State appropriations and private contributions. 


This institution was particularly fortunate in 
gaining the services of Dr. Howe. He was a man with 
unusual organizing ability, diversified experience, splendid 
intellectual capacity, and a deep interest in humanity. 
From its earliest inception this school has been a leader 
in educational activities among the blind. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind was founded in 1833. dr. Julius R, Friedlander, 
a German experienced in educational work among the blind, 
pecame the Pies Paar Eleven pupils were admitted the 
first year. Permanent quarters were established in 
Philadelphia in 1836 which accommodated "from eighty to 
} one hundred eon ie eis As in the case of its two prede- 
eessors this school was supported by State aid, 
contributions from philanthropic men and women, and 
proceeds from fairs and exhibitions. 


These three schools have benefited greatly from the 


1. Allen, Edward E. "Massachusetts School and Perkins 
Institution for the Blind." American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, New 
York, June 27-July 1, 1932, p. 620. 


2. Burritt, Olin H. "Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind." American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, New 
York, June 27-Julyl, 1932, p. 623. 


3. Fourth Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for tis Instruction of the Blind. iidarch, 
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long terms of excellent service of their early administrators. 
Dr. Howe was the Director of the Perkins Institution for 

more than forty Re Shortly after Dr. Howe's death in 
1876, Mr. Michael Anagnos, his son-in-law, succeeded him 

and for thirty years he carried on the work so notably 
initiated by Dr. ok In 1849 William Chapin became 

the head of the Pennsylvania School which position he held 
for thirty-nine ANALOG! William B. Wait was superintendent 
of the New York Institution from 1863 to 1905." 

There were several other characteristics common to 
these three institutions. The attendance at each of these 
schools included students from neighboring states as well 
as native students. Again each school began with a very 
small enrollment. Still another feature was the multiple 
type of support which included State and private aid. 


The second stage of development in schools for the 


1. Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind. 
Boston: Albert J. Wright State Printer, Public Document 
No. 27, Oetober, 1876, p. 124. 


é. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1906, p. 287. 


3. Cadwalader, John "Some Contributions by the Pennsylvania 
Sehool to the Education of the Blind." American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. Proceedings of 

the Eleventh Convention Held at Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1911, pp. 10-13. 


4. Outlook for the Blind, 10:105 (Autumn, 1916). 
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blind was marked by the State superseding private 
aeradtaac rend in the creation and assumption of control 
of schools for the blind. There were a few exceptions, 
but the majority of the schools came under State direction. 
This was a distinct sign of the responsibility and recog- 
nition of the educational rights of blind minors on the 
part of the State. The Ohio School for the Blind founded 
in 1837 was the first one to attain the status of a state 
ers 

The next aly Wis an unfortunate one. The founding 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind in 1839 
was the first case of a dual school, i. e., a school for 
: poth the deaf and the blind. Sixteen schools for the 
blind have been of this nature, but fortunately, a 
separation has been effected in some instances and to-day 
Pere Gti sicid. dikodis tod thie tepascoutee vastly 
differentiated problems confronting these two classes of 
handicapped children make the combination impracticable. 

In contrast to the third stage, the fourth stage was 
singularly progressive. With the founding of the Indiana 
school in 1847 a new policy was put into effect. This 


school took the lead in offering to all students free 


1. Best, Harry op. cit., p. 268. 
&. s0ee pages 75-76. 
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educational SSAA ge Others soon adopted the 
same policy. In this respect these schools for the blind 
were placed on a par with public schools for sighted 
children. 

All schools for the blind established before 1900 
were residential schools. Horn gives the following reason 
for this type of institution for handicapped children: 


Education of the blind and the deaf in the 
United States began at a time when city systems 
were in their infancy, and struggling to develop 
facilities for the mass of typical children. 
These schools were establishéd by the States. 
Obviously, if they were to have pupils, they 
must provide residence facilities. The object 
of providing these facilities was not that they 
were an essential feature of the education of 
the blind and deaf; they were a simple necessity 
if the schools were to have pupils. Once 
established, the system took root. Not only did 
it become a characteristic of the schools and 
develop traditions; it grew physically in the 
constant extension of plants. The public became 
accustomed to the appropriation of funds for the 
education of these classes on the part of the 
State, and the cities, seeing these children 
cared for educationally, were slow to enter the 
Tiela. 


Another reason for the rise of residential schools 
for the blind is the fact that many of the children who 
attend these schools live in various parts of the state; 
many come from rural and sparsely populated districts 
which are not able to make adequate provision for their 


education. 


1. Best, Harry .op..cit., p. 280. 


2. Horn, John L. The Education of Exceptional Children. 
New York: The Century Co., 1924, pp. 244-235. 
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The fifth stage is characterized by the establishment 
of day schools for the blind. Chicago in 1900 made the 
first provision for the education of the blind in a day 
school. Since. that time many large cities have followed 
suit in various parts of the United States. 

Since this study does not concern itself with the 
problems of the day school, it will not be cry ee to 
discuss this type of institution further except to say 
that it has some decided advantages in its favor which 
the residential school cannot claim and on the other hand 
certain disadvantages. It has, however, performed one 
great service which must be mentioned, i. e., it has 
stimulated many residential schools to take stock of their 
internal organizations with a result that successful 
attempts toward "de-institutionalizing" themselves have. 
been undertaken as well as attempts to keep abreast with 
the times, educationally speaking. As yet there is no 
evidence that the day school will supplant to any great 
extent the State institution. 

The sixth stage is thus far only in the process of 
development. It has been an experiment tried out by 
only a small number of schools. From time to time several 
schools for the blind have sent individual high school 


students to local high schools; for instance, the 


1. Horn, John L. op. cit., p. 235. 
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2 
California School for the Blind, the Connecticut Institute 


woe 3 
for the Blind, the Kentucky School for the Blind, the 


4 
Maryland School for the Blind, Perkins Institution and 


5 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, the Pennsylvania 


6 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, the Utah 


} 7 
School for the Deaf and Blind, the Virginia School for 


First Biennial Report of the California School for 
the Blind for the Twenty-Four Months Ending June 30, 
1924. Berkeley, California, Printed by the Class in 
Printing at the California State School for the Deaf, 
19e4>ipsdlil. 


Biennial Report of the Sanueet tent Institute for the 
Blind for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 19235 and 
the Fiseal Year Ending June 30, 1924, Hartford, 
IES SD ses 


Report of the Kentucky Sehool for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1926, p. 32. 


Biennial Report, Sixty-Sixth and Sixty-Seventh Annual 


Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 
School for the Blind. Overlea, Maryland, 1928-30, 
Published by the Corporation, January, 19351, p. 5. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, 1931, One Hundredth Annual Report of the 
Trustees, D. 20. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Fifth Annual 
Report, 1927, p. 21. 


"Round Table." American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial 
Convention Held at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 
1930, p. 566. . 
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the Deaf and the eat and the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind. This plan has worked satis- 
factorily and the students have done creditable work in 
the public high schools. 

In 1922 the California School for the Blind 
inaugurated a plan whereby a selected group of high school 
students, mainly of third and fourth year standing, might 
continue their high school work at the University High 
School in Oakland and at the same time live at the school 
for the blind. In a few cases for various reasons, 
individual students have been sent to other local high 
schools. One full time teacher has had charge of the 
guidance and supervision of this group of SEA es 

There are many excellent features in favor of such 
a system. It provides broader contacts for blind boys 
and girls. It prepares them to meet more easily the 


situations which confront them when they leave school, 


1. Personal correspondence from the superintendent of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind to 
the author dated November 3, 1932. 


2. Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 
L92e,) ps 28. 


3. First Biennial Report of the California School for the 
Blind for the Twenty-Four Months Ending June 30, 1924. 
Berkeley, California, Printed by the Class in Printing 
at the California State School for the Deaf, 1924, pp. 11-13. 


California School for the Blind, Third Biennial Report, 
June 30, 1928. Berkeley, California, Printed by the 
Class in Printing, California School for the Deaf, 1928, 
Pp. 9. : 
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It gives them more varied academic opportunities. It 
does away with the need of schools for the blind being 
accredited high schools. Frequently the impositions 
placed on schools for the blind to merit this privilege 
are undesirable to the best interests of the schools. 
Lastly, the presence of blind students in the public 
schools serves often as a stimulus and incentive for 


petter work among the sighted students. 


The education of the blind in the United States has 
made great strides within the past one hundred years. 
Residential schools for the blind began as charitable 
institutions attended by a mere handful of children, but 
now they are State supported and State supervised and in 
1931 their enrollments totalled more than 5000 students. 
Not only the States have felt the responsibility for 
educating their visually handicapped children, but also 
many of the larger municipalities have also assumed this 
task and have established day schools for blind children 
living within their precincts. Other systems have evolved 
which provide opportunities for wider contacts for blind 
students of high school standing than are afforded by the 
residential schools. 

The progress that has been made during this century 
| has been due in great measure to the efforts of an 


outstanding group of leaders who possessed those qualities 
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of resourcefulness, energy, idealism, intelligence, 
sincerity, and devotion that make for ultimate success. 
Mistakes have been made; controversies have arisen; and 
periods of marking time have occurred; but, notwith- 
standing, schools for the blind have forged ahead so 
that at the end of the first century of the education of 
the blind in America, they are found in many respects to 


be on a par with the progressive schools of the country. 
2. Prominent Educators of the Blind 


The field of the education of the blind has attracted 
a great number of noted leaders. The caliber of these 
men was such that they would doubtless have been success- 
ful in any worth while undertaking. They possessed — 
tremendous energy, unflagging zeal, rare sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose, executive ability, and a great 
faith in humanity and in a Divine Power. 

It has been a difficult task to choose a small number 
of educators of the blind from among so many men who have 
won prominence by their excellent work in this field. 
However, the basis of selection has Sevenaba upon two 
factors; namely, all of the seven men chosen for study 
have made unique and distinct contributions to the education 
of Theteisarhanatacvondarkheddeat | oilefox tthe blina Tuas 
parbareleriy. felt the influence of their accomplishments. 


Two of these men are living and are contributing invaluable 
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services to the education of blind children. 


Samuel Gridley Howe (1801-1876) 


Dr. Howe by his manifold ability, by the 
all-embracing sympathy of his large soul, 
won, without seeking, meeds of praise from 
his country, as valorous soldier, as freedom's 
apostle, as leader in wise charity. 

Yet it is in still another character-- 
that of educator of the blind--that perhaps 
even more honor and gratitude and love cling 
about his memory. The education of the blind 
was the work that commanded his heart and his 
powers for the greater part of his life. 

It was to the education of the blind tzrat 
he devoted his heroic energy, his love of 
freedom, his keen insight, his plenteous 
wisdom. 


These were the introductory words of an address 
delivered by Miss Emilie Poulsson who represented the 
graduate associations of the Perkins Institution at the 
commemorative exercises celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe in 
Boston, November 11, 1901. They serve eloquently to 
introduce this great educational leader of the blind whose 
noble life of service is briefly sketched below. 

Dr. Howe was born in Boston in 1801. He graduated 
from the Boston Latin School, Brown University, and the 


Harvard Medical School. At the age of twenty-three he 


1. Poulsson, Smilie "The Education of the Blind.” 
Proceedings at the Celebration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
November 11, 1901. (Monograph). Boston: Wright and 
Potter Co., 1902, p. 14. 
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espoused the cause of the Greeks who were struggling to 


| free themselves from the Turks. For six years he 


served the Greek government first, as a soldier and later, 
as surgeon-in-chief of the. fleet. His sympathy was so 
aroused by the condition of the Greeks which he witnessed 
that he returned to America and raised more than $60,000 


in money. With which he was able to dispense aid to those 


suffering from the ravages of ware” He established 


hospitals and organized colonies for refugees to whom he 


gave employment. 

On returning to-America after the war, Dr. Howe was 
dindivas 4. by Dr. John D. Fisher to organize what is known 
to-day as Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind. In order to prepare himself for this new under- 
taking he went to Hurope to inspect the work being pursued 
there in institutions for the plina.* With a small amount 


of apparatus and two assistant teachers Dr. Howe returned 


Lec Richards; Laura Ee. "The Cadmus of the Blind." 
Outlook for the Blind, 20:5 (September, 1926). 


Se bid. bs By 


$3. Simpson, John A. "Some lessons from the Life of Dr. 
Howe." Proceedings at the Celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, November 11, 1901. (Monograph). 
Boston: Wright and Potter Co., 1902, p. 82. 


4. Allen, Edward BE. "Massachusetts School and Perkins 

Institution for the Blind." American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, New 
York, June ec?-July 1, 1932, p. 619. 
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- to Boston and opened hie sonebt, oper which he presided 
for forty-four pst ay His work in this school and his 
influence Wich, “Lea to the establishment of twelve schools 
oe other states entitle him to be classed as a great 
“gducational organizer. 
Dr. Howe's work among the blind was crowned by his 
achievements with Laura Bridgman, a young girl who vas 
- plina, deaf, and dumb. He was the first one to attempt 
‘$e educate a person so afflicted and his experiments have 
developed into a system that has been instrumental in 
giving instruction to others handicapped by both blindness 
and reagent 
Dr. Howe was deeply interested in tactual maverials 
or” Seagtid vitor for the Ritnd.. He invented the Boston nee 
Letter, a system of pith oueea letters, which was used for 
many years in this de chad 
The energy and wenin sor this great man were also 
directed to other fields of philanthropic endeavor, such 
as: his services to the feebie-minded, the insane, the 


prisoners, and the slaves. He banked whole-heartedly for 


the betterment of these people, but never did these 


oe Monroe, Paul 4 Cyclopedia of Education, III. New 
York: ‘The Macmillan CO., To12, D553. 


Be pataingsh; Emilie "The Education of the Blind," 
Ope olt..; De Le. 1 


3. French, Richard S. op. cits, p. 1eO. 
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"additional intereste tend to lessen Rig interest in the 

“plina. He wrote unstintingly especially concerning the 

education of the blind and the feeble-minded during the 

latter part of his iife until his death in 1876. 

His wife, Julia Yard Howe, ana aie tite antiaran 

were a constant source of inspiration to this man who, 

in turn, was ardently devoted to his family. 

Dr. Allen has paid Dr. Howe the following tribute: 
Dr. Howe is not only the pioneer among 


American educators of the blind; he is easily 
the greatest man that the work has ever known. 


- Benjamin B. Huntoon (1836-1919) 


In "A Tribute of Esteem" to Benjamin B. Huntoon 


1‘ 


Susan B. Merwin said: 


Wo name is better known and loved among all 
educators and workers for the blind than that 
of B. B. Huntoon. His name and fame are world- 
wide and the influence of his scholarly mind 
and inventive genius on_the education of the 
blind will never. cease. 


He was born in Wlilton, Massachusetts, January 30, 1836. 
His father was a Unitarian minister. He graduated from 
Harvard University in 1856 with an A. B. degree and 

three years later received his A. M. degree from the same 


“ 


_ institution. 


1. Merwin, Susan B. "A Tribute of Esteem to Mr. and 
Mrs. B. B. Huntoon.”" Outlook for the Blind, 6:94-95 
(Winter Number, 1913). ° | 
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fifteen years Mr. Huntoon was a teacher in a 


=i 2 ee 


“tneNe poe 
‘private school for boys. In 1871 he assumed the superin- 
tendency of the Kentucky Institution for the Education of 
the #ita4. At the Same time he became the superintendent 
‘of the American Printing House for the Blind, His broad- 
“yiews and keen perception of educational needs made his 
administration Se totisucne years at the Kentucky 
“tasti tution a memorabie one. 
The present success of the American Printing House 
for the Blind is due to a great extent to this eminent | 
Man Who initiated so many measures that have proved of 
ereat value. Por example, it was through his efforts 
chiefly that in 1879 Congress appropriated an annual 
mnt eetay of $10,000 for the maintenance of this national 
‘printing house. To him also eredit should be given for 
the expansion of the printing house from @ two-room building 
ei to one of three peerse 
: Wr. Huntoon made several inventions which greatly 
‘Facilitated embossing pooks for the blind. His cylinde 
t énk was the first of its kind to be of practical use; 


his special devices for wetting paper before embossing and 


‘drying it were aids to book making as well as was the 


ee: -l. Andrews, Francis M. "Benjamin Busey Huntoon of 

ue Kentucky." American Association of Instructors of the 
a: Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty-First Biennial 
Convention Held at New York City, New York, June <7- 
July 1, 1932, pp. 666-668. © ; 
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installation of a wire sewing machine for sewing books. 


oe ‘His dissected relief maps wereused for many years in oe 
the schools. | 

After a long career of nearly fifty years devoted 

to. work among the blind, this noble man died on August 9, 


L919 in Louisville, Kentucky. 


William B. Wait (1839-1916) 

Chronologically William B. Wait designated as the 
"militant champion of the educational status of our 
special schools" is bie third in our list of educators. 
‘He Was born at Amsterdam, New York, March 25, 1839. He 
graduated Kuga hie Albany Normal College in 1859 and 
immediately afterwards joined the Sacatiyo tt the New York 
Institate tacuahe Education of the Blind for a period of 
two ey Subsequently he studied law and.served in the 
capacity of city superintendent of schools until 1863 when 
he again entered the New York Institute, this time as 
principal. 

During his Long administration, forty-one years as 
active prineipal and eleven years as Principal Emeritus, 
he took a lively interest in many phases of educational 


work among the blind. He devised the New York Point System, 


Ll. "In Memoriam." Outlook for the Blind, 10:67 (Summer 
 Wamber, 1916). 
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ie which he ardently defendea throughout the years of the 
"battle. of the ee bane He also developed a system of 
tangible musical notation which was put into wide use. 
His two inventions which for a time rivaled those of 
Frank H. Hall were the Kleidograph, a machine for 
. a embossing the New York Point system on paper, and the 
Stereograph, a machine for embossing metal plates. 
Other inventions consisted of a printing press that 
embossed books in New York Point on both sides of the page 
ee. and a more satisfactory method of embossed NR ONE 
| Mr. Wait was one of the founders of the American 
-. Association of Instructors of the Blind; he was associated 
with the American Printing House for the Blind for many 
- years; and he was one of the organizers of the Society for 
providing Evangelical literature for the Blind. 
His seat occurred on October 25, 1916. His life 
‘was one of unselfish devotion to the welfare of the blind. 
3 All of his strength and talents were directed to this 


cause which he so earnestly espoused. 


Frank H. Hall (1841-1911) 


j ' : Frank H. Hall was a versatile man who exerted a 


2. "In Memoriam.” Outlook for the Blind, 10:69 (Summer 
Number, 1916). ~. | 
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great influence in the field of education in general a6 
a lecturer, author, and teacher. In 1890 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Illinois Institution for the Blind, 
which position he successfully held. until ee He 
became a firm advocate of sending selected groups of 
blind students to the public schools. Through his 
strenuous efforts Chicago started the first day school for 
the blind in 1900. This school was used as a model by 
cities which later incorporated public day classes for 
the blind in their school Boel Seve 
Mir. Hall was ever on the alert to render service to 
tne education of tne blind. His resourcefulness directed 
him to two inventions Which have been of inestimable 
values The Hall Braille-‘Yriter, an Theat he typewriter, 
has greatly simplified the writing of Braille by individuals. 
The stereotypemaker, a machine which embosses Braille 
characters on metal sheets, has made it possible to tran- 
seribe into Braille a wealth of written material, including 
the vast number of textbooks used in schools for the blind. 
"F. H. Hall was a man of many traits. But the key- 
note to nis character was his love of action toward useful 


ends.” 


i, Curtis,.dohn 5. “Frank H. Hall of Illinois.” American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of 
the Thirty-First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, 
New York, June 27-July 1, 1932, p. 665. 


Allen, Edward B. "Frank Hi. Hall." Outlook for the 
Blind, 4: 157-158 (Winter Number, 1911). Tamas a 


Curtis, John B. "The Inventor of the Hall-Braillewriter." 
Qutlook for the Blind, 21:5 (June, 1927). 
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 —-Bagar Elliott Bramlette (1860-1929) 


| Edgar B. Bramlette'’s life was filled to the brim 
with activity. With an unusually large range of ex- 
perience, real dada Hide Sadeuaw: marked ability for 
Voeeate problems, and sincere devotion to his work Mr. 
Bramlette entered the field of the education of the blind. 
Possessing such qualities one wonders not at his preeminent 
SucceSS. | 
Mr. Bramlette was born at Paris, Texas in 1860. He 
received his A. B. degree from Vanderbilt University in 
z +1883, his A. M. from the University of Texas in 1866, and 
: his Ph. D. degree from the University of Leipzig in 1891. 
S During the years 1886 and 1889 Mr. Bramlette was United 
ae “States Consul in Germany which position he held with 


| ° @istinction. Prior to becoming superintendent of the 


fexas School for the Blind, he was an instructor of ancient 
languages at the University of Texas, professor of languages 
at Texas A. & Me College, president of John Tarleton College, 
a Superintendent of Public Schools and POUR PEE of the High 

| School at Fort Worth, and Superintendent of Public Schools 

at s Ste teigs® 


Under his thirteen years of administration the Texas 


School: for the Blind was reorganized, a new plant was 


1. “Who's Who." “Outlook for the Blind, 12:12 (Spring 
Number, 1918). 
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In 1925 he was called to the American Printing House 
1 
-for the Blind as superintendent and secretary. Due to 


his executive abilaty and business management this 
Be. peeuttsesioseves vastly strengthened and materially 
ee eas His death which occurred on March 6, 1929 
- +» Was a distinct loss to the profession to which he made 


such enduring contributions. 


Baward Ellis Allen (1861- ) 
; Among educators of the blind the name of Edward E. 
. Allen holds a foremost place. Never can it be said that 
| this prophet hath ne owor aiouhts sows country because his 
= . 7 Work has been enthusiastically appreciated by his contem- 
ee: porary countrymen who regard Dr. Allen as the dean of his 
profession. His fame is not Limited to this country, 
3 however, as Europe is well acquainted with his work. His 
ce deep insight into educational needs and his vaepoune by 
ee way of solution of these problems have ever marked him as 
: a@ leader. | 
He has blazed the trail for many innovations that 


a have raised the educational status of schools for the 


4 1. "RB. BE. Bramlette Elected Superintendent of the American 
ie Printing House for the Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 
a) 17:32 (December Number, 1923). 


2. Hllis, A. Cc. "In Memoriam Bdgar Elliott Bramlette.” 
| American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial Convention Held 
at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 1950, p. 460. 
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new school with a new spirit. 


blind. His influence has been felt by every one closely 


‘eonnected with this work. 


Dr. Allen was born in West Newton, Massachusetts in 


1861. He graduated from Harvard University cum laude. 


For three years he taught at the Royal Normal College 


: for the Blind in London and then he returned to the 


United States to become principal instructor at Perkins 


_ Institution. In 1890 he became principal of the 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 
1 . 

in Philadelphia. His most conspicuous achievement here 

was not only the construction of its new. plant, a com- 


bination of the congregate and cottage ty)pes, but also 


the carrying out the reconstruction in it that made it a 


Fd 


3 
In 1907 he was made Director of Perkins Institution. 


1. Burritt, Olin H. "Edward EB. Allen." Outlook for the 
Blind, 85:45 (dane, 1931}. | ai: meeaEN ee) 


ge. Allen, Edward E. “The Reconstruction of Perkins 
Institution a Pressing Need." Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, Seventy-Sixth 
_Annual Report of the Trustees, 1907. Boston: Wright 
and Potter Printing Co., 1908, pp. 32-40. 


"Dr. Allen Says: The Significance of Overbrook.” The 
Teachers Forum, 5:10 (September, 1932). 


"Doctor Allen Says: The Education of the Blind Involves 
the Education of the Seeing.” The Teachers Forum. 
6:29 (November, 1932). . 


3. Report of the frastees, Perkins Institution ana 


Massachusetts School for the Blind, 1931, One Hundredth 
. Annual Report of the Trustees, p. le. 
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Again he was called upon to undertake the construction 


Ba: 


Harvard University in the Graduate School of Education a 


of & new plant.with all that this means. Characteristic 
of his thoroughgoing methods he visited some score of 
~ Baropean institutions in order to devise the best possible 
epithe’ The result has been the cottage family system 


extended to every department of Perkins Institution. 


Dr. Allen has strongly advocated socializing blind children 


and by means of the Perkins smail family type of residence 


he has been able to demonstrate the efficacy of this 
1 


educational principle. 


In order to raise the professional status of teachers 


of the blind and lift sueh schools into better educational 


recognition, Dr. Allen was instrumental in introducing at 

; c 
series of courses devoted to the education of the blind. 

ws Dr. Allen for many years Whe been intensely interested 
in building up a library is his school which now contains 

a large collection of literature concerning blindness and 


@ museum both of which have had no equivalent in this country. 


1. Allen, Edward E. "Massachusetts School and Perkins 
Institution for the Blind." American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty- 

First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, New 
York, June 27-July 1, 1932, p. 6&2. 


2. "Member of the Advisory Board." Outlook for the 
Blind, 20:10 (June, 1926). 


Hicks, Gordon “The Contributions of Each of the Pioneer 
Schools to the Cause of the Education of the Blind." 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Thirty-First Biennial Convention Held 
at New York City, New York, June 27-dJuly 1, 1932, p. 649. 
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s first sight-saving class in the United States 
TE yeae . } 1 
was due to Dr. Allen's initiative. His list of achieve- 


ments relative to the education of the blind is too long 


to enumerate in detail in this sketch. In recognition 


of all these outstanding contributions, including his 


writings and organization affiliations, the University of 


Pennsylvania in June, 1930 conferred upon him the honorary 
1 a2 
degree of Doctor of Science. 


In June, 1931 after active service for forty-six 
years in schools for the blind Dr. Allen's duties at 


Perkins Institution terminated and since that time he has 


oO 


become Director Emeritus. Fortunately for the welfare 


of.the blind he.continues to. maintain a Lively interest in 


the cause and his strong BOT 20ngL hoe and good works serve 


universally as an ‘oupi padi en to every one in the field. 


Robert B. Irwin (1883-  _) 


Fine energy, high idealism, alertness, excellent 


training, a very high degree of intelligence, and an enviable 


personality have made the life of Robert B.-Irwin an unbounded 


1. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


Special Sducation: The Handicapped and the Gifted, 
Section TII, “Education and Training." New York: 
The Century Co., 1931, pp. 118-119. 


2. Outlook for the Blind, 25:49 (June, 1931). 


3. Report of the Trustees, Perkins Institution and 


Massachusetts-School. for. the Paria 1931, One Hundredth 
Annual ee of) the Trustees, 13. 
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 “guecess.. Mr. Irwin graduated from the Washington State 
A ean) for the Blind in 1901. He workea hss way through 
the University of Washington and won a scholarship from 
‘the University Club of Seattle for three years at Harvard 
Bi. i University where ne received his degree of A. M. At 

fs a Harvard, as a student of the Graduate School, he made an 
intensive study of the work for the blind in the United 

sy, ee States. He availed himself of the opportunity during 

a v this time of visiting many of the schools and also organi- 
gations for blind adults. 

| In 1909 Mr. Irwin organized the Department for the 
ee ‘Bling in the Cleveland public schools. In 1913 he 

& inaugurated sight-saving classes in Cleveland. He not 
only continued to Supervise this work in that city, but 


also organized classes for the blind and sight-saving 


Glasses in a number of other cities of Ohio until 1923 

a | when he became Director of the Bureau of Research i he 

i Education of the American Foundation for the Blind. - Since 
a 1929 Mr. Irwin has held Bo of Sxecutive Director 
s | of the American Foundation. 


The Red Cross Institute for the Blind in 1917 obtained 
Mr. Irwin's services in making a survey of the blind relief 


_ . administration in eight states. The results of this 


i. "Robert B. Irwin." Outlook for the Blind, 17:7 (May, 1923). 


2. Who's Who in American Education, III, 1931-32. New : 


York: “The Robert Cook Company, 1951, p. 293. . f 
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_ investigation were published in a monograph under the ad 
: L P, 


Gitle "Blind Relief Laws and Their Administration." 


Mr. Irwin's activities and interests have been 


manifold, most conspicuous of which are: the publication 


of Clear Type books for sight-saving classes, the pro- 


motion of improved methods of printing for the blind, the 
completion of negotiations which have brought about a 
uniform Braille type for the English-speaking world, and 


the organization of a World Conference on Work for the 


Blind which was held in New York in 1931. ‘Thus to his 


present position of responsibility Mr. Irwin has brought 


@ wealth of training and experience. This training and 


experience, coupled with his broad vision. of future 
possibilities, predict a momentous future for the American 


Foundation for the Blind. 


The education of the blind has been potently influenced 
by the masterful personalities and the outstanding abilities 
of these seven educators whose achievements have been 
briefly sketched in the foregoing pages. They have made 
large contributions to the field of the education of the 
blind as organizers, inventors, educators, and leaders. 
However, with all ee to the notable and enduring 


services that these men have contributed, it is the spirit 


Ll. "Blind Relief Laws and Their Administration.” A a 


monograph prepared for the Red Cross Institute for the 
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that they have manifested, their devotion and zeal and 


unselfishness and above all, their faith in the blind, 


that will continue to endure and to perpetuate their 


- memory. 


3. Types of Successful Alumni - 


The lack of sight.does not necessarily, or perhaps 


at all, signify lack of personality, nor lack of ability, 


nor lack of ambition, nor lack of success. It may mean, 


however, a lack of opportunity to a greater or less extent. 


= 


When a student graduates or, otherwise leaves & school for 
the blind, he has to maxe his way in a world primarily 
visual. The world makes no concessions to him; he himself 
must make the necessary adjustments and tune in with the 
ways of the world. That this is possible for young blind 
men and women can best be shown by a few examples of 
successful alumni who have graduated within the last fifteen 
years or so sap several of the residential schools. An 


indefinite number of individuals might be cited to prove 


the contention, but a sampling will suffice. The author 


has chosen alumni from schools of wide geographical dis- 
persion and from schools of various sizes. These young 


men and women represent a wide range of accomplishments. 


The success of each one attests his character and capability. 


fhe data for the biographical sketches presented below 


were obtained directly from the young men and.women 
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themselves or from accounts of their achievements sent 


the New York State School for the Blind in 1920. After 


y 34. 


to the author by the superintendents of the schools for 


the blind from which they graduated with the exception 


of three sketches that have been summarized from articles 
found in the Outlook for the Blind. 

Law has long been an attractive profession to the 
blind. There is an extensive list of notable successes 


in this field. Mr. Arnold Capecelatro graduated from 


-@ompleting the course in the Albany Law School, he was 


admitted to the bar, and since that time he has been 


practicing in his home town of Utica. He has built for 


himself a practice lucrative enough to comfortably support 


himself. 


. There is a’common belief prevalent that blind people 
are by nature musical geniuses. It is true that many of 
these people have musical talent, but on the other hand, 
many of them possess no musical ability at all. ‘Their 


fondness for music is often misconstrued for talent. Among 


the outstanding examples of alumni who have been successful 


in the mastery of instrumental and vocal music are such 
persons as the following: 
Mr. Robert Monaghan has been a director of music in 


Several schools in the State of New York. He graduated 


et 


from the New York State School for the Blind in 1924. 


He later. attended the State Normal School at Fredonia and fe 
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normal school diploms for teaching 
Wir. Leland Logan graduated from the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind in 1927 and the year 1929 he spent 


Pia mn rsne : most of the time in Milan and Paris, studying 


yee one voice and opera. He participated in concerts in Europe 


and toured America singing in the well known operas, such 
as: La Boheme, Rigoletto, Lucia, Cavalleria Rusticana, 


Faust, Carmen, and Il Trovatore; also, he has had parts 


in three light operas: kobin Hood, Mikado, and 5ohemian 


Girl. 


Mr. Logan has won two scholarships, one in voice and 


another in violin, which have given him exceptional oppor- 


\ 


tunities to pursue his musical studies. He has been 


endowed with a voice of rare quality and he possesses a 


strong personality, a keen intelligence, and a charm of 
manner which signify for him a future of high attainments. 
A very. recent graduate of the Kansas State Sehool 


for the Blind has attained considerable success by his 


regular broadcasting che consisting of violin, piano, 
‘pipe organ, guitar, and vocal selections. After graduating 
from the State institution in 1930, Mr. Earl Kennett studied 


at the Horner Renssevanory of Music in Kansas City, Missouri, 


Although barely. out of ey tesns, he has made a number of 


public appearances. His present suecess predicts & bright 
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Another ‘graduate of the Kansas State School for the - 


ee, has' won her way to success. Miss Blsie Snowbarger 
graduated from this school in 1921. She received further 
- academic and voice training at a Nazarene college in 
‘Hutchinson, Oklahoma. Since 1928 she has toured Kansas, 
- Oklahoma, fexas, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri 
assisting at meetings in each of the states as an 
evangelistic Singer. The personality and character of 


this young woman are revealed by her unselfish and 


untiring services to her family, community, and church. 


= 


v Mrs. Mary. Cook Cowherd, a former student of the 


Tennessee School for the Blind, has made @ name for herself 


gS & mezzo soprano. lirs. Cowherd lost her sight. at six 


years of age. After attending the Tennessee School, she 


studied music at the Cincinnati Conservatory and with Louis 


Kriedler of the Chidago Opera Company. For some time she 
Biden her home: in wiaban a where she sang in church choirs ~ 
cand wis Dip adh treatre a. Mr. Albee of the) Keith Albee 
Circuit met Mrs. Cowherd and was so impressed with her 
ability that he induced her to join his company and so for 
‘four years she was stihl chem traveling from coast to coast. 
“Later the Peramount Motion Picture Studios engaged her. to 


‘sing for the vitaphone, and she was particularly successful 


es singing the Ave Maria in the picture “Applause.” Mrs. 
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_ Cowhera has ; winning personality, marked ee pln and 


unusual energy, & combination of qualities that has 
z 


Bie ade her eminently successful. 


The California School for the Blind is justly proud 


of the academic success of two former students. lr. 
Pp ivatdut ey Reid graduated from the State school in 1918. 
He attended the University of California where he sine acute 
his A. B. degree in 1925 and his Ph. D. degree in 1930 in 


the department of Philosophy. His doctor's dissertation 


entitled "The Role of Logical Form in Propositions sbout 
Existence" has since been published by the University of 
California Press, an honor accorded to few. Mr. Reid is 


a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He has had the opportunity 


of extensive travel throughout the United States. Recently 


he has been engaged in teaching philosophy in a California 


junior college. | 

Miss Louise Wilber graduated from the California 
School for the Blind in 1919. She attended Stanford 
Bete arat ey where she received her A. B. deures ib 1925 


and her M. A. degree in 1924. While at Stanford, she was 


a member of Alpha Kappa Delta and the Music Club. 


In 1931 Miss Wilber received her degree of Hd. D.- 


| te "Working for the Vitaphone." Outlook for the Blind, 
23:20 (December, 1929). . 
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from the University of California. Her thesis entitled 
"Vocations of the Visually Handicapped" is a real con- 
tribution to the field. Miss Wilber was active on the 
University of California campus being a member of Treble 
Clef, Pi Phi Delta, and Pi Lambda Theta. 

From 1924 until 1931 Miss Wilber taught Economics 

at the Anna Head School in Berkeley. She also played 
the piano for the chapel service each morning. 

Many blind men and women have become successful in 
the field of osteopathy. Dr. Arthur M. Dye is a repre- 
sentative example of a young man who has entered this 
field and has been able to puild up a substantial practice 
in spite of ite physical disability. After Dr. Dye lost 
his sight completely at thirteen years of ae he entered 
the Florida School for the Deaf and Blind and graduated 
from that institution in 1917. A few months after 
graduation he entered the American School of Osteopathy 
in Missouri, where he made a very commendable record. Not 
only was his scholastic standing high, but he participated 
in the social life of the school and one term he achieved 
the distinetion of being class president: 

After taking the examination given by the North 

 Garolina State Board, he received his license and began 
to reaeriee immediately. Reflecting on his achievements, 


Dr. Dye modestly stated, "What I have done any sightless 
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By and hard work can accomplish." 
Be sh Miss Betty McGuire has won recognition as a 
| dramatic reader. After graduating from the Missouri 
School for the Blind, she attended Washington University 
re where she received her A. B. degree in 1922 and her M. A. 
ae a degree the following year. While in college, she actively 
- participetea in student a ctivities, especially in ath- 
letics, and ae elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Miss McGuire travels about the country giving lectures 
and dramatic recitais for clubs, churenes, schools, colleges, 
etc. Speaking of her repertoire she said, "I read full 
length plays, one act plays, short stories, poetry. I also 
aes lecture recitals on folk lore and modern Relic 
Her success has been ane particularly to the artistic, 
literary quality of her work and to her own charm and | 
graciousness that reflect a personality that is genial, 


-. alert, and well -poised. 


These young men and women have been successful in 


their chosen fields as one writer has said, "not because 


a Lovewell, Reinette WSkeveboral Sightless Osteopaths. 
Outlook for the Blind, 20:23-25 (June, 1926). 


- - &. MeGuire, Betty “Daring to Become ‘a Dramatic eeawar 
a Qutlook for the Blind, 21:23-25 (March, 1928). 
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oe _ of their blindness, but in spite of their blindness." 
They all possess ability; they have made the most of their 
raining; they have been alert to their opportunities; they 
have developed pleasing manners; they have put forth real, 
honest effort; and they have maintained unflinchingly a 


determined spirit to win. 


4. National Auxiliary Agencies 


There are a number of national auxiliary agencies 
whose prime efforts are devoted to work for the blind. 
Four of these deserve particular attention in this study. 
fhe American Foundation for the Blind, the American 
Printing House for the Blind, the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, and the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind have very close connections with the 


educational work for the blind in this country. 


a. American Foundation for the Blind. The American 


Foundation for the Blind came into existence in response 
to an urgent need; it was “an outgrowth of the work for 


le. Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Bighty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
| Managers, 1922. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 
- . YOpe.. pe 84 
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‘the men blinded in the World War." It was founded and 


S 
incorporated in 1921, but did not open until 1923. 


fhe following summary of its activities shows the numerous 


' and diversified services rendered by this organization. 


The activities are classified as: Research, Consultation 


service, Field Service in State and Community, Service 


to Blind Individuals, Library Service, and Publication 


3 


-of Professional Literature. 


The Department of Research Activities is particularly 


meeting several Llongfelt and pressing needs. It concerns 


itself with problems dealing with the education of the 
young and adult blind, vocational opportunities for the 
blind, mechanical appliances used by the blind and the 
development of methods of publishing for the blind, 
statistics of the blind, and legislation affecting the 
a tan {This department in conjunction with Perkins 


Institution carried on an interesting project in the form 


of an experimental school for the develooment of better 


D 
methods of teaching blind children. 


1. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Highty-Ninth Annual 
Report, 1921, p.-55. 


2. Ibid., pp. 33-35. 


3. "Facts about the Foundation.” Leaflet published by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York, p. &. 
its 


4. Ibia., |p. 2. 
Tidewa: Ss 


5. Annual Report, Amsrican Foundation for the Blind, New 
York, LYsS, Pps Se 
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ge fhe Library Service offers the facilities of a 


reference and lending library of more than 5000 books, © 1 Te ee 
oi, pamphlets and manuseripts relating to the blind and | oy 
ey their a sili 
The dmeriban Foundation publishes two periodicals 
c Ghat are invalueble to workers for the blind. ‘The 
 Qutlook for the Blind was started by Charles F. F. 
We Chappell in April, Mere He was assisted financially 
in this undertaking by re Massachusetts Association for 
? Pronotingashe Fasbrostescenaandichrind) (bet combs ibutiona: 


2 
Under his capable editorship the 


i fe and by subscriptions. 
magazine increased in circulation, worth, and prestige. 
‘In 1923 the American Foundation took over the 


4 
It appears 


ae responsibiliteeoe publishing this périodical. 

Be four cima &@ year and its large circulation shows that it 

:: has become indispensable to many workers in the field. It 
is their most adequate medium of exchange. It has parti- 


cular merit as a source of reference concerning all matters 


“pertaining to work among the blind. R. 5. French described 


1. “Facts about the Foundation.” Leaflet published by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York, De Be 


ss.» Outlook for the Blind, 15:146 (Winter Number, 1921). oie 
3. Outlook for the Blind, 26:8 (March, 1932). 


4. "The Outlook for the Blind. and its Retiring Editor." 
Outlook for the Blind, 17:3-4 (May, 1923). 
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comprehensive character of this quarterly in these words: 


The Outlook for the Blind is in its way a 

most unique and at the same time most interesting 
and widely useful periodical. It makes the whole 
world of the blind its realm and in it, as no~ 
where else, may be found reflected all there is 
of progress in the work of the blind, for the 
blind, and by the blind. The files of this 
periodical adequately epitomize the progress of 
the years since its foundation and a perusal of 
'its index serves to show the main purrents of 
thought and activity from 1907 on. 


The following quotation denotes the cosmopolitan interest 


taken in this periodical. 


An analysis of the mailing list of the Outlook 
shows that it reaches a diversified audience. It 
is sent regularly to Denmarx, Holland, Sweden, 
India, New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, France, 
China, Korea, Japan, Canada, Germany, four 
countries of South America, England, Italy, 
Ireland, Palestine, Hawaiian Islands, and Porto 
Rico. 

Forty-seven libraries subscribe to the Outlook. 
seeetne Outlook goes regularly to the United 
States Department of Labor in Washington, to Lions 

Clubs, Red Cross Chapters, and boards of education 


es2ees8 


In September, 1931 a Braille edition began and the 


increasing demand for embossed copies testifies to its 


o 


popularity among blind men and women. 
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Be 
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French, Richard S. op. cit., pp. 251-252. 


Outlook for the Blind, 24:5 (September, 1930). 


Outlook for the Blind, 26:12 (March, 1932). 


Hayes, Charles B. “Annual Report of the Director of 
Field Service and Bureau of Information of the American 
Foundation for the Blind.", American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Biennial Convention Held at New York City, New 
York, dune 27-dJuly 1, 1932, pe 763. 
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re 4 The American Foundation issues five times a year 

The Teachers Forum, a purely professional journal for 
superintendents and teachers of blind boys and girls. 

The articles are chiefly devoted to discussions concerning 
pte jedte and methods applicable to the education of blind 
children. The first number of this periodical appeared 

in March, fee. * There are two editions, one in ink- 
print and one in Srailie. The Teachers Forum affords 
many opportunities for stimulus and growth to instructors 
of blind children inasmuch as this magazine serves as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas among teachers employed 
in schools for the blind and makes possible a comparison 
of practices and procedures in the varioug schools for the 
blind. 

The management of the American Foundation for the 
Blind is composed of a board of trustees who are elected 
annually. Support is ante Nahe chiefly by voluntary 
contributions and memberships. A great deal of credit 


is due to the members of the Board of Trustees and the 


‘ - ‘gaministrative Staff for the accomplishments so far 


SS —— 


1. Outlook for the Blind, 22:7 (June, 1928). 


2. Our Annual Report, American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York, 1928, Tp 27 4 


3. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York: American n Foundation 
for toe - Blind, nad, 1932, pe 166. 
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attained. The work of the President of the Board of 
Trustees, If. C. Migel, and of the Executive Director, 


Robert B. Irwin, cannot be too highly lauded. 


b. American Printing House for the Blind. Uvery seg- 
ment in the organization of the education of the blind 
hes had a humble beginning. It has been initiated and 
carried to a high degree of efficiency by a few faithful, 
earnest workers whose vision was capable of spanning the 
years to come and whose intelligence comprehended the need 
of the enterprise attempted. 

This is particularly true in the case of the American 
Printing House for the Blind. This organization was 
started in Louisville, Kentucky under the name of the 
Kentucky Printing House for the Blind in 1855. This name 
was changed to the American Printing House for the Blind 
in 1858 when it received its charter from the State 


ui 
legislature. Private funds made possible this under- 


taking which emerged from the urgent need for a central 
plant to print books for the blind. Soon a number of 
other states, ipoludiog? Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware, 


Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, impressed by the idea joined 


forces with the American Printing House and rendered 


1. Best, Harry op. cit., pp. 450-431. 
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this concern within the radius of their respective 
Ae 
- gtates. This situation continued until the Civil Yar 


. when aid from the individual states greatly diminished. 


; This burden, in turn, was assumed by tne sehools for the 
: Zz 
blind throughout the country. 


I fe ee se 


There was a growing feeling that the National 


Government should accept some responsibility for this 


1 


work and through the efforts of the American Association 


ee ee ee a 
on : 


of Instructors for the Blind Congress in 1879 acted to 
provide $10,000 annually for the purpose of "aiding the 


education of the blind in the United States through the 
3 


\ 


Amériean Printing House for the Blind." 
It was by means of this subsidy that the schools for 
the blind in this country were supplied with textbooks 
- and apparatus. In no other country has there ever been 
such a grant made. With larger school enrollments the 
insufficiency of this grant became apparent, so in 1919. 
the appropriation was increased to 550,000 per annum. In 


1927 the annual appropriation was raised to $75,000. 


1. Best, Harry op. cit., pp. 431-432. 


a 


2. Ibid., pp. 432-433. 


3. American Printing House for the Bling, History, Purposes, 


Policies, Hte.. Prepared by a Special Committee of the 
Board of Trustees for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, 1931, _ 
pe Ss f } cS 
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This money is apportioned among the schools based 
upon the ratio of enrollment. Since the American Printing 
House is a nonprofit corporation, books and anparatus are 
furnished at the price of the cost of production to all 
public institutions engaged in the education of the blind 
in the United States. 


The data of Table I. show the expenditure of the 


federal subsidy in 1929. :This table gives'the name of 


each institution entitled to receive a portion of this. 
subsidy, the number of students enrolled, and the amount 

of the subsidy granted in 1929... Thevenrollment of students 
varies from year to year and accordingly the per capita 
SViarenes and the amount received by each institution vary 
also from year to year. 

Table I reveals that in 1929 $75,000 was apportioned 
among seventy-one institutions for the blind for the 
purchase of embossed books. The total enrollment in 
these institutions for that year was 5976 students and 
the per capita allowance was $12,5502. For 1929 the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 
received the largest allowance; namely, $3,601.91. ‘The 


Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind in‘1929 had the 


gmallest enrollment of all the residential schools for 


blind white children and received 3213.35. The forty-two 
residential schools for the blind combined received 


564,947.30. 
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fable I. Distribution of the $75,000 Federal Appropriation 
for Hmbossed Books to Seventy-One Institutions 


for the Blind in 1929.1 


Institution Enroll- Amount 
| ment of Quota 

Alabama School for the Blind . .« .« « « 127 31593 .88 
Alabama School for the Negro Deaf 

and Blind a te Se @) Sn @, Oy Oh 8 Oy 40 8. 30 376451 
4rizona School for. the Blind . .« « « « a 213.35 
Arkansas School for the Blind. . ...e« 130 1631.53 
Atlanta School for the Blind .... e 7 87.85 
Buffalo Board of ne. te Department 

for the Blind. .« « « « ie Na oe 5 62-75 
California School for the "Blind. ‘38. ee 1380.52 
Chestnut Street School, Class for the 

Blind, Johnstown, Pennsylvania Sl ak he 22 £76.10 
Chicago Public Schools, Department 

for tne Blind » teGe Leet .ccets es oe 4 65 815.76 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Department | 

for the Blind e € ie ae ue TA ane ae ll 138.05 
Cleveland Puvlic Schools, “Department 

for the Blind €n0) da | ey ° a aves 36 451.81 
Colorado School for the Deaf and 

Blind s ® e 2 es @ es e ® @ 3 e @ e 73 916.16 
Connecticut School for the Blind... 61 765.56 
Connecticut Nursery for the Blind .. 4 50.21 
Detroit Public Schools, Department 

TORR e Gin? those eae ee «© 6 4 es 30 376 081 
Duluth Public Schools, supe sepia 

for the BLInd «9.6 He jeiis ° ae 3 $7 «65 
Florida School for the Blind, ‘Deaf 

and Dumb 9 ® e eo ® 3 es e ® 2 . 54 677474 
Georgia Academy for the Blind Be tend ao 1468 .37 
Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind. . 26 326 «31 
Illinois School for the Blind .... 235 2949 «30 
Indiana School for the Blind . .... 144 1807 .23 
Iowa College for the Blind ..... »« 146 1832 653 
Jersey City Public Schools, 

Department for the Blind . .... « 9 112.95 
Kansas School for the tipiiaihioon of 

the Blind .« « « . mage us « | Las 1581.33 
Kentucky School for the "Blind | ps ew yeaa 1408.62 
Los Angeles Public Schools, 

Department for the Blind »« « « « « « 39 489.46 
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52 
Institution Enroll- Amount 
ment of Quota 
Louisiana Institution for the Blind 76 953.82 
Louisiana School for the Blind, 

DeLOL OG 4. 6. 654.4 mins Waly acca) aha. ome He We § 389 .06 
Meryland School for the DiseG «. <)/4 110 1380.52 
Massachusetts School and Perkins 

,1Hebi cubi.on. for. phe Blisa wo. . 3 264 SO1L35 2.25 
Michigan Employment Institution 

ier pus, BLAiRG..« «4 A I ey ae 75 941.27 
Michigan School for the Blind sna" 4 he fe 2221.59 
Milwaukee Public Schools, 

‘Department for the Blina Bu eile 12 150.60 
Minnesota School for the Blind. .. 124 1556.22 
Minneapolis Public Schools, 

Department for the Blind .... 27 338 .86 
Mississippi Institution for the 

PS 2. sees oe e 6.4) 4-4: +6 §@ . @ 75 941.27 
Missouri School for the BiLiOu ss 4 109 1367 .97 
Montana School for the Deaf ere 

Bett Stee ek 6 a ak ae 68 22 276.10 
Nebraska School for the Blind ae ee 65 815.76 
Newark Public Schools, phan 

for the Blind 4. £0  tc0e,- 4 $i dae cee ao 288.65 
New Mexico Institution for “the 

Ra ee Ne Baal ee ar uaa ce ee 83 1041.67 
New Orleans Public Schools, 

Department for the BIIOAS s' 4.03 8 100 .40 
New York Institute for the Blind. . Loi 1644.08 
New York State School for the 

Blind e s e 3 2 e e e s 2 e 174 21835..73 
New York City Public Schools, 

Department for the Blind. ..«. .« 98 1229.92 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 

and Blind a Ca reer rane ever oe @ 227 2348.90 
North Dakota School for the Blind < 40 502.01 
Ohio State School for the Blind .. 240 5012.05 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf and 

Blind a ® @ a 2 a 2 2 @ @ @ 2 +) 112.95 

' Oklahoma School Por Tie BEine’ oes Lou 1644.08 
Oregon Institute for the Blind .. 50 627.51 
Oregon Employment Institute for the 

Blind o e 2 ® « es e sd] e@ @ 2 62 778411 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Piind » & » pours va 287 3601.91 
Paterson School for the Blina i Saks 14 175.70 
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Institution Enroll- Amount 

ment of Quota 
Royer-Greeves School for the Blind L7 213.35 
Seattle Public School for the Blind ra) 37 .65 
South Carolina Sehool for the Deaf 

anc Blind eee ee ® 6 > LLL 1093.07 
South Dakota School for the Blind ° . 35 439 .26 
Tennessee School for the Blind. . . BOL 2899.10 
Texas School for the Blind. 2. .« « e 245 074.80 
Texas Institution for the Deaf and 

Blind (Colored) e e @ e e se 2 @ 2 97 EELTZ ao? 
Toledo Public Schools, Department 

Bee a We tenelcnwneaah 13) 7 87.85 
Utah School for the Blind... * 35 414.15 
Virginia School for the Deaf end 

Blind @ . e e e es @ e @®e@ 77 966 256 
Virginia School for the Colored 

Deaf and Blind. .« « .« rg os 26 326 «30 

Washington School for the Blind Hg 82 1029.12 
Yestern Pennsylvania Institution 

for the Blind . . es. P ° 154 1932.73, 
West Virginia ootahgy for the Deaf 

and Blind « « « e 110 1380.52 
West Virginia School “for the "Blind, 

Colored . « « « ‘ ray 20 251.00 
Wisconsin School for “the Blind. 4 254 2936.75 
Youngstown Board of Education, 

Department for the Blinds. .« « « « ll 138 .05 
71 Total 5976 $75,000.00 


Per Capita....$12.5502 


1. The data in Table I were obtained from "States Having 
Institutions for the Blind.” Sixty-First Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the American Printing House 
for the Blind, Louisvilie, Kentucky. Louisville: 
George G. Fetter Company, 1929, pe 2l. 
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cies At The American Printing House for the Blind is 
controlled by a Board of Managers who are elected annually. 
The Superintendents of the Schools for the Blind in the 


United States are ex-officio members of the Managing 
1 


Board. officials of the Treasury Department of the United 


States Government examine and approve the disbursement of 
2 
the annual appropriation. 


An estimation of the unique and valuable work that is 
being accomplished by this organization is stated by I. S. 
Wampler in the following words: 


As a start, I have to say while I have your 
attention that the American Printing House for 
the Blind has rendered and is rendering a great 
service to the blind. fo have been without its 
services, or that of some substitute or equi- 
valent organization, would have greatly handi- 
capped the blind and made much slower their 
educational and intellectual progress during the 
last half century and more.° 


Although the main parpose of the American Printing 
House for the Blind is to supply textbooks and apparatus 


to the schools for the blind, it also has undertaken the 


lL. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 


States and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, pe 76. 


2e American Printing House for the Blind, History, Purooses 


tcirieniente “Ai Eana ed | 


Policies, btc. Prepared by a Special ‘Committee of the 
Board of ‘Orustees for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, 
£902 Pe Os 


3. Wampler, I. Ss. "The American Printing House for the 
Blind, Its Scope and Function.” American Association 


‘of Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirtieth 


Biennial Convention Held at Vancouver, Washington, 
June 25-27, 1930, p. 473. 
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“embossing © of pooKe for Libraries we) the blind eee) other 


i organizations which are able to pay for their requested | on 
ss publications. 3 ek 
BAY nt ad | ‘ | é het 
Be Cs American Association Of Instructors of the Blind. a 
eS There are two national aesociations whose activities us 
directly affect the education of the blind. The importance oe 
Bor the innovations and policies for the improvement of the a 
ra AFOUL | ! | Bete 
i - instraction of the blind for which they have been respon- i. 
oi sible can hardly be estimated. ay - é 
- hes i. The American Association of tuatpacteke of the Blind - 
: ‘ he 


Bek met for the first tine on August 16, 1853 at the New York 


| Institution. Gi bnaee dikes ives from fourteen State schools 


x he te: i : sf ; nv 
* were present. This first meeting, presided over by Dr. 
a Howe, is important first, because never before had such a 


1 = 
a, meeting been held in America and second, because at this 


Bei, meeting agitation was begun which resulted in the subsidy 
a granted by Congress “in 1879 for a permanent printing fund 
ae for the use of phe bYiads | 3 | , uN 
2 “At the second convention which met in August, 1871 at 
‘the Indiana Institution for the Blind the most important» bie 
he. question considered was the need of a uniform system of | 4 
sprinting for the IT | | | a 
or. Ae Yan a peihely Baward M. meet CA EOE Printing Fouse for the a 
Ds Bhinagye Ouilook for the Blind, 24: 38-59 (March, 1931). oe 
3 2. "History of the: American See hin iin of Instructors of a 
Bt the Seep Outlook for the Blind, 2361-63 (Avril, 1908). oe 
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At each subsequent meeting ‘held biennially since 
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* p 
Wie: tn5} 
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: 7 1872 on the even numbered years many vital problems 

Bri: per haioine to the education of: the bling heve been con-— 

4 sidered. For instance, among the papers preteavea at the 

Hi | gonvention held in 1930 were the following: "Aims of 

|< Physical Baucation," "Case for the Residential School,” oY 
Bo. "Discipline and the Social Program in Residential a 
 _ Sehools," "Educational Hand Training for Girls," "Methods | , 
: in Meio." "My Ideal of the Class Teacher,” "Responsibility : 
7 of the School for Vocational Guidance ana Placement," ‘ 
Re "Training of Teachers," and "Use of Objective Methods" 4 
a oehich give evidence of the nature and scope of the subjects 
a Beteeca. In such a manner this organization has been 

4 ‘ - fulfilling its purpose "to foster and promote all move- © 
F ments having as their aim the improvement of the means of | | a 
mo such education." | . | q 
The membership in this association includes five mM 
a delegates from each residential school for the blind, three 

B | delegates from each public school system having a minimum 

Rs enrollment of twenty-five blind students, one delegate 

4 from each library for the blind, and honorary members 


a 1. American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
a . Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial Convention, Held 
Be at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27; 1930, p. 450. 
ae Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, p. 297. 
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elected at the meetings of the association, 


The management of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind is’ composed of an executive committee of seven 
; & 
members who are elected every two years. 
d. American Association of Workers for the Blind. The 
American Association of Workers for the Blind was the first 


organization in the United Stetes composed solely of blind 


people. Its beginning dates from 1895 at which time a 


small group of alumni of the Missouri School for the Blind 
met in St. Louis Wak dacedeead plans relative’ to the welfare 
Of the blind. The following year they held a convention 

and organized themselves into the Missouri National College 
Association for the Blind. During the next year a second 
convention was held in St. Louis and representatives 
attended from Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana. Subsequently 

the organization widened its scope of activities and interests. 
‘It changed its name -to the American Blind People's Higher 
‘Education and General Improvement Association. By 1903 
new members included representatives from schools, work- 
shops, and other organizations for the blind. At the 
convention held at Saginaw in 1905 the name of the association 


was changed to the American Association of Workers for the 


1. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and American Foundation | 


“Canada. ew York: 
for the Blind, 1932; p. 297. 
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conventions. Thirty persons attended the Saginaw Con- 
, Bie, 2 a , | 
vention; at the convention in New York in 1931 there 


were approximately three hundred persons present. 


- plina workers engaged in activities for the blind but also 


Braille as the uniform type for this country and thus 


8. Allen, Edward EB. "A Survey of the York for the Blind 


“persons th: full membership | in the association. ‘- 


The attendance has greatly increased since the early 


The membership to-day comprises not only sighted and 


& large number of persons who are interested in the welfare 
2 
of the blind. 


This association is interested in every phase of work 


for the blind and through its organized efforts the con- 


dition of the blind has been materially ameliorated anda 
improved. One of its greatest achievements has been the 
valuable and effective work undertaken by its committee 


which was largely responsible for establishing Revised 


ay ‘ 


3 
termineting the "battle of the dots.” 


In order to show how varied are the interests of this 


lL. Nolan, Edward J. “A Brief History of the American ‘ 

Association of- Workers for the Blind." American B 
Association of Workers for the Blind. . Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Convention Held at Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1911, p..15. 


2. Best, Harry op. cit., p. 675. 


in the United States from Its Harliest Beginning until 
Now." Perkins Institution Annual Report, 1926, p. Sl. 
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- organization a few of the topics that were discussed at 


the convention held in 1929 are presented at this point; _ A 
Professional Ethics in Work for the Blind, Placing the t 


bes Young Graduate in Society and Industry, Te Social Bs: 


ape Directory of of ‘Activities for the Blind in the United 


Handicap of Blindness, Supervised Recreation, Opportunities 


in the Newspaper Profession, Prevention of Blindness, and 


L 


Vocations and Employments. 


The management of this association consists of an Bh 
executive committee of five members who are elected 


biennially. The general association meetings are held 


biennially on the odd numbered years at various places 


throughout the United States. 


1\ 


we) 


II. 


iss and Development of Schools for the Blind 


ls. Sstablishment of Schools for the Blind 


In order to obtain something like an accurate notion 
of the span of time over which schools for the blind have 
been founded and organized in the United States, an attempt a 


was made to determine the date when each of the schools 


1. American Association of Workers for the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Biennial Convention 
Held at Lake Wawasee, Indiana, June 24-28, 1929, 
pPpe B2D- 233 e 


States and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, PP 6297 +294 <. 
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in this study was founded and the date when each was 


Opened. The information obtained is presented in Table II. 


Certain things should be said, however, concerning these 
dates. There appears to be no accurate récord which can 
be relied upon as determining the date of founding and the 


date of opening of the forty-two residential schools for 


the Dlind. For instance, a discrepancy of a year or two 


occurred in several cases in the dates quoted by the 


following documents: Directory of Activities for the Blind 


in the United States and Canada, published in 19352; 
Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United States 


| and Canada, published in 1926; The Blind by Harry Best, 


1919; “Table,” Outlook for the Blind, 2:154. (October, 1908). 


In consequence, it was necessary to accept the dates as 


given by the Directory of Activities for the Blind in the 


United States and Canada, published in 1932 and in the 


cases of omissions to. use supplementary sources indicated 


in the footnotes at the end of Table II. 


An examination of Table II reveals certain interesting 


facts. The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 


for the Blind was the first school forthe blind to be 
founded in the United States, while the Arizona School for 
the Deaf and Blind was the most recent of these schools to 
par tsunaads Thirty-six schools were founded before the 

year 1900 and six schools have been founded since that date. 


Two schools were founded in each of the following years: 
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Table II. Wames of the Forty -Two Residential Schools for 
the Blind with Their Dates of Founding and 
Opening 


SE ES a a ED ESI SSS eS SS CS STEPS SAIS 


School Date of Date of 
Founding Opening 

Alabama School for the Blind ... 1867 no data 
Arizona School for the Deaf sacha 

Blind ee ¢- @ © © @ @ @ e 1912 no data 
4rkanses School for the Blind. tes 1858 1859 
California School for the Blind. . 1860 18601 
Colorado School for the Deaf and ; 

Blindso«\'. eg igod 1883° no data 
Connecticut Institute tor “the 

bised. «3 4s e 1892 1893 
Florida School for the Deaf “and. 

Biged, « « » a 1885 1885 
Georgia Academy “for "the "Blind. 4730 1851 no data 


Idseho School for the Deaf and 


Blind? barney ss es 1906 1906 
Illinois School for ee “Blind rr 1848 1849 
Indiana School for the Blind... 1847° 1847 
Iowa School for the Blind .... 1853 1853 
Kansas State School for the Blind. 1867 1869 
Kentucky School for the Blind. . . 1842 18421 
Louisiana State School for the 

BLaoa ¢ 3 ¢ _ ate 1852 1852 
Maryland School “for "the "Blind. ee 1853 1854 
Perkins Institution and 

Massachusetts School for the 

Blind a, @ 165, o)- je e@ @ 1829 1832, 
Michigan School for the Blind... 18549 1865° 
Minnesota School for the Blind .. 1864 1866 
Mississippi School for the Blind . 1847 18484 
Missouri School for the Blind. .. 1851 1851 
Montana School for oe Deaf and 

Blind eo) ef e> «@ * @ ee 1904 1904 
Nebraska School for "the Blind. ae 1875 1875 
New Mexico School for the Blind. ° 1903 1906 
New York Institute for the 

Education of the Blind . .««e-«. 1831 1832 
New York State School for a 

Blind @ 2 ® e e e ® . 2s 1865 1868 
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ee 


School . : Date of Date of 
Founding Opening 

Scene 
North Dakota School for the Blina 1895 1908 
Ohio State School for the Blind . 1837 1837 
Oklahoma School for the Blind. . 1908 19081 
Oregon State School for the Blind 1872 1873 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Instruction of the Blinds ... 1832 1833 
South Carolina School for the 

Heat and Blind °; 4. . es: 3 1849 1849 
South Dakota School for the Blind 1900 1900 
Tennesseé School for the Blind .. 1844 1844 
texas School for the Blind .. .. 1856 1856 
Utah School for the Deaf ana 

ited ane e190 1884 1896* 
Virginia School for the Deaf “and 

PST BO fie chi eee ‘ é 1839 1839 
Washington State “Sehool for the 

Aen O68 ha dy He ts ae Sag OSE: ¢ L886 no data 
Western Pennsylvania Ssenool for 

Mneahlind 14.4% 3° 5 ee 1888 1890 
West Virginia Schools for. the 1 

peel aod Blind, . ° 1870 1870 
Wisconsin School for the “Blind, . 1849 1849 
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1. Directory at Ae Activities for the Blind in the United 

2. Department for the blind Le 

5. Best, Harry op. cit., pp. 325; 328; 332. 

4. “Table.” Outlook for the Blind, 2:154 (October, 1908). 
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-.--«:1847, 1849, 1851, and 1653. One-half or twenty-one of 


e ee the schools were founded between 1845 and 1872, a period 


sof. twenty-seven years. Wineteen of the schools were opened 
> @uring: the same year in which they were founded. In the 
By ather schools the difference between the date of founding 
2 Me and the date of opening ranged from one year to thirteen 


years. By 1931 forty states had founded a residential 


_- sehool for the blind; two states; namely, New York ana 


-: ‘Pennsylvania, had founded two residential schools for the 
4 blind; and eight states; namely, Delaware, Maine, Nevada, 
q Deed ema ctine. New Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 

q Wyoming Saige as yet founded a residential school for the 


3 blind. 


a 2. Changes in Names of Schools for the Blind 

re The idea that schools for the blind are "asylums," 
Ri . oe | 

_ “hospitals,” or, "blind homes" is repudiated to-day. In 


_-—s«-1931 in the list of the forty-two residential schools the 
i name school appeared in the title of thirty-eight of wee 
ms. ‘The other four schools were designated as: Connecticut 
a. Institute for the Blind, Georgia Academy for the Blind, 


New York Institate for the Education of the Blind, and 


‘Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 


1. The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind is included in this group. 
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The following instances of changes in names show 


recognition and acknowledgment of the purposes of schools 


for the blind on the part of the several States. 


“Arkansas Institute for the Education of the Blind" 
z 


changed to “Arkansas School for the Blind" in 1877. 


"Florida Institute for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb" 


changed to "Florida Scnool for the Deaf and the Blind" in 
| 2 
Pe POP e 


"Tllinois Institution for the Hducation of the Blind” 
| he 
Ghanged to "Illinois School for the Blind” in 1905. 

The Iowa School for the Blind was called "Asylum for 


the Instraction of the Blind" when it opened in 1853. This 


name was changed to "Iowa Institution for the Instruction 


of the Blind" in 1860 and to "Iowa College for the Blind” 


a0 GPR. . low the correct title is "Iowa School for the 
4 


 Blinds® 


ies Report of the Arkansas School for the Blind, 1929-1930. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, Printed by the Printing Depart- 
ment, De we 


2. Florida State School for the Deaf and the Blind, St. 
Augustine, President's Biennial Report, 1922-24, 
pp. 53-57. 


Be fTwenty-Ninth. Biennial Report: of the Trustees, Superin- 


tendent and Treasurer of the Illinois School for the 
Blind, July, 1906. Springfield: Phillips Bros., 
State Printers, 1907, p. Se 


4. The Iowa School for the Blind, 1929-1930, pp. | 2-4. 
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- "Louisiana State School for the Blind” in 1908. 


"Kentucky Institution for the Hducation of the Blina" 
| 1 


changed to "Kentucky School for the Blind” in 1916. 


"Louisiana Institute for the Blind" changed to 
: 2 


"Maryland Institution for the Instruction of the 


Blind" changed to "Maryland School for the Blind" in 
3 
1886. 


-"New York State Institution for the Blind” changed 
“ 


to "New York State School for the Blind" in 1895. 


"New England Asylum for the Blind” changed to “Perkins 


- ‘Institution and Massechusetts School for the Blind” in 1877. 


iy Report of the Kentucky School for thé Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky, September 30, 1916, p. 19. 


2. Elliott, B.C, "State School. Systems: II, Legislation 
and Judicial Decisions Relating to Public Education,” 
October 1,.1906 to October 1, 1908. United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1908; No. 7. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1909, p. 289. 


3. Biennial Report, Forty-Ninth and Fiftieth Annual Reports 
of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School for 
the Blind for the Period Ending June 30, 19235, Overlea, 
Maryland, Published by the Corporation, March, 1924, 
pe Td. 


4. Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia,-New York, For the Year 1926-1927. 
Albany: dJ.:B.*lyon Co., 1928, p. 14. 


5. Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Public Document No. 27, September, 1877, Boston: Rand, 
Avery, and-Co., Printers to the Commonwealth, footnote 
ps” <9. | 
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"Asylum for the Blind" changed to "The Blind 
Institute” in 1905 and to "Texas School for the Blind" 
in 1915. 

"Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind” 
changed to "Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind” in 
1923, | 

"Wisconsin Institution for the Education of the Blind” 
changed to "Wisconsin School for the Blind” in 1885. 

The following quotation clearly describes the strong 
feeling adverse to the use of the word “asylum” in the 

title of the Perkins Institution soon after its inception. 


The present name of the Institution does 
not give a correct idea of its nature or objects. 
On the contrary, it is calculated to suggest a 
false one, and to mislead those who read or hear 
it. 

The word asylum therein contained designates 
the establishment as what it is not, and never 
should be suffered to become; namely, a home or 
retreat for the residence and permanent mainten- 
ance of blind persons who are superannuaeted, or 
too infirm in body or feeble in intellect to 
take care of themselves. 

The Institution was always intended as a 


1. Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1921. 
Austin, Texas: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., pe 53. 


2. Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, McElvany 
and Co., Printers, 1923, p. 16. 


3. Twenty-First Biennial Report of the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind For the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 
1924, Janesville, Yisconsin, pe. 243. 
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school for sightless youth, and has been so 
conducted as to prevent it from degenerating 

into an asylum or refuge. Enlightened ex- 
perience and true philanthropy alike demand 

that it should strictly preserve its educational 
character, and confine itself to its legitimate 
business, which is to give its pupils thorough 
instruction; to improve their physical condition 
and perfect the delicacy of their remaining 
senses; to develop their intellectual and moral 
natures; to increase their capacity for useful- 
ness; to prepare them as well as possible for 
making their own way in the world, and becoming 
worthy and happy members of society; and, having 
done this, to send them away to their homes, just 
as our public schools and private academies do, 
to rely upon their own efforts and upon the 
encouragement and assistance received at the hands 
of their friends and neighbors for success in 

iT ea Phar ae hes 
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The Institution has, moveover, been placed by 
law under the supervision of the board of 
education, instead of that of the board of state 
charities. This change of jurisdiction has 
removed it entirely from the category of elee- 
mosynary establishments, and acknowledged it as 
an important link in the great chain of common 
schools, to the benefits of which the sightless 
have the same right as ordinary children.+ 


Schools for the blind are constantly striving to 


impress on the public at large that they are educational 


institutions primarily and ultimately. The work carried 


on in these schools is akin to that pursued in the public 


schools. Incidentally, some of their methods are different 


inasmuch as tactile matsrial must be substituted for visual 


l. 


Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Public 
Document No. 27, September, 1877, Boston: Rand, Avery, 
and Co., Printers to the Commonwealth, pp. 15-19. 
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material. However, these adjustments do not alter the 
purposes and aims of the schools and the results are 
the same. The changing of the official names of these 
institutions to include the word school has been ef- 
fective in emphasizing the real status of these special 


institutions. 


3. Basic Concepts in Schools for the Blind 


Brosdly speaking, the main purpose of schools for the 
blind is to educate blind or partially blind minors. The 
following five classifications for minors are found among 
these schools: five years to twenty-one years, six years 
to eighteen years, six years to twenty years, six years 
to twenty-one years, and seven years to twenty-one years. 
As far as possible, an effort is being made to give blind 
children the same educational advantages as are offered to 
Sighted children. The administrators of these schools. 
agree that visnalty handicapped boys and girls must be 
trained to become useful, self-respecting, self-supporting 
citizens. ) 

R. S. French has succinctly and adequately epitomized. 
the purposes of schools for the blind according to the 
present day ideal and understanding in the following words: 

Education unrelated to vocation is not true 
education. Education which fails to correlate 


with the great social and moral ends of actual 
life is worse than no education. %ducation 
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broken up into unrelated fragments defeats its 
own ends. The greatest need in the education 

of the blind is the close correlation of subject 
with subject and of the whole with life, while 
considering the special fitness of each and 
respecting the personality of each and all, 
Complete living involves making a living, buat 
even vocational training is vain unless complete 
living means social and objective adjustment and 
certain ideal values that are not of the material 
world. True education means for the blind, as 
for all of us, progressive adjustment of the 
realities both of the world we know and of that 
world as as yet unattained ideals, call it what 
we may. 

The tendency to-day is to regard the blind child as 
& child rather than a miniature blind adult. The poten- 
Gislities of the individual child are given consideration. 
Attempts are being made to give him a well rounded education. 
In so far as this type of education is furnished, education 
for more complete living becomes a purpose. ‘The idea of 
education as a preparation for living has for the most part 
been discounted, but still it clings tenaciously in a small 
group of schools. 

To regard each child as an entity with individual 
potentialities is a new conception that is gradually 
gaining ground in the education of the blind. Coupled with 
this in the progressive schools the importance of guidance 
in its various aspects to the visually defective students 
is being recognized. Jones claims: 


Guidance is based upon the fact that human 
beings need help. ‘To a greater or less extent 


le French, Richard S. op. cit., ppe 282-283. 
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we all need the assistance of others. The 
possibility of education, as well as the 
necessity for it, is founded upon the essential 
dependence of people upon one another. Young 
people especially, are not capable of solving 
life's problems successfully without aid. 

Many critical situations occur in our lives, 
situations in which important and far-reaching 
decisions must be made, and it is very necessary 
that some adequate help be provided in order 
that these decisions may be made wisely.l 

If guidance is necessary to boys and girls with all 
of their faculties intact, how much more essential it 
must be for handicapped children ani particularly for those 
blind. 

There is some evidence that schools for the blind are 
assuming as a part of their responsibility the general 
guidance of their former students who continue in higher 
institutions of learning. Some schools are giving attention 
to vocational guidance and placement which are most difficult 
problems for these special schools. Vocational training 
itself is much the simplest task. The history of the 
schools for the blind shows that the problems connected with 
vocational guidance have not been entirely neglected by the 
earliest leaders in the field. In some cases these men have 
been conspicuously successful, but in other cases they have 
accomplished little. To-day in this machine age the problem 


is exceptionally difficult to solve. The scarcity of work 


‘Ll. Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930, p. 3. 
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Suitable for the blind is obvious. But the herculean 
task of educating the public to the realization that the 
blind can do certain types of work efficiently and inde- 
pendently confronts all educators of the blind. 

‘The residential schools afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the development of individual differences. It 
is incumbent upon them to continually analyze their purposes 
and procedures in the terms of individual development lest, 
as is lamentably true in some instances, tradition retard 
their progress and standardization impede their growth. 


Varying degrees of emphasis are laid upon the intellec- 


: tual, vocational, musical, physical, moral, and social 


training in the respective schools. From the early begin- 
nings of schools for the blind in the United States all of 
these types of training were attempted, but it is needless 
to say that the nineteenth century training was not in 
accordance with the present day trainins which is cognizant 
of child growth and development. 

An interesting example of tne purposes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind in 1837 
is given as follows: : 

The pupils continue to make the most satis- 
factory progress in the Literary branches, in 
Music and in the Handicrafts. Their health 
and morals have been carefully attended to; 
their happiness advances with their mental 
cultivation and useful employment; and we shall 


without doubt, be able to restore to their 
parents and society, these formerly helpless 
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children with the means of self support and 
intellectual enjoyment throughout their lives.t 


Schools for the blind, if they aim to keep abreast 
with the times, must emerge from the level of the static 
school and the dynamic school and seek to function as an 
organic institution. The following quotation from ‘iilliams 
and Rice is quite as applicable in this connection to schools 
for the blind as to public schools: 

e « e « The secondary school must be so 

_ organized and so conducted as to furnish ways 
and means for the discovery of these individual 
tendencies and capacities; it must offer stimulus 
and encouragement for their development, and 
provide opportunity for their expression through 
socially constructive channels. To the accon- 
plishment of these purposes the time element, the 
subject-matter factor, the methods, and the 


administration must all conspire. Such is the 
place of the secondary school in the social order. 


III. Types of Schools 


1. Schools for the Blina 


Twenty-six residential schools were established for . 
blind children jndependent of other classes of handicapped 


children. In eight States: Arkansas, Iowa, Massachusetts, 


1. Fourth Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, March, 
1827, pe 5. 


Be Williams, L. A. and Rice, G. A. Principles of Secondary 
Education. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1927, p. 3l. 
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Maryland, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
schools for the blind were created prior to schools for 
the fea: In sixteen States schools for the blind were 
founded later than the schools for the deaf. 

Desf-blind pupils are educated in both schools for 
the deaf and schools for the blind. There are so few of 
this class of handicapped children that their education 
does not constitute a serious, administrative einai 

Departments for the feeble-minded were maintained for 
a few years in connection with the schools for the blind 
and the deaf in Illinois, Minnesota, and dushdéabers’ In 


Montana the State school is still composed of the depart- 


ments for the blind, deaf, and feeble-minded. 


2. Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 


Sixteen States established dual schools, i. &., the 
combination of departments for the deaf and the blind in 
One school. Under euch’ en arrangement departments for the 
blind have usually either been added to previously established 
schools for the deaf or the two departments have been created 


& 
Simultaneously. fable III gives a list of these schools 


1. Best, Harry op. cit., p. 285. 
2. Ibid., p. 300 

3. Ibid., footnote, p. 302. 

4. Ibid., pe 285. 
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for the blind which originated as dual schools, and in 
the cases where the schools for the blind have become 
independent of the schools for the deaf, the dates of 


separation are given. 


fable III. Schools for the Blind That Originated as Dual 
Schools and the Dates of Separation 


School Date of Separation 


Alabama School for the Blind.ccccecessese 1887 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and 

Blind e@eeeeoodeoeee0?s020@282082002902802002320028028008388383090 
California School for the Blinds ++sessge 1921 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind*®. 
Florida Sehool for the Deaf and Blind °3 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Louisiana State School for the Blind.... 1898 


Michigan School for the Blind....ccsscee 1880 
Minnesota School for the BLING asses 220% 1866 


Montana School for the Deaf and Blind”... 
North Carolina State School for the 
Blind and the DOGT ie ccaa ci eeéenepeaacaase 1893 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
the Blind were ree ek 6 CES Werre er ee: e2e2e2e2e8 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind bask 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
Washington State School for the Blind... 1913 
West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the BU Re ei a ee eS 


a 


16 Total 


ee 


1. The d&ta of Table III were obtained from Best, Harry 
The Blind, 1919, pp. 322-37 and from the Directory of 
Activities for the a in the United States and 
Canada, 1932, pp. 1; 13; £6; 45; 52;.146; 201; 260; 
274; 281; 286; 288. 


2. These States still retain the dual system of schools. 
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Table III shows that sixteen schools were originally 
of the dual type; nine schools are still of this type. 

The Alabama School for the Blind is considered independent, 
but the same governing board and superintendent control 

the policies of both the schools for the blind and the deaf. 
In the case of the North Carolina State School for the 

Blind and the Deaf the department for the white deaf students 
was removed from the original dual school in 1893 leaving 
the department for the white blind students and the 
department for the colored blind and deaf baie aes 
Minnesota was the first State according to Table III to 
separate completely the two schools; California was the 

most recent one. 

In order that the purposes of schools for the blind 
may be put into practice, adequate facilities and conditions 
must prevail. it is generally conceded to-day that the 
creation of the dual system has been an unwise procedure, 
and consequently there has been effected a separation in 
nearly One-half of these schools and in the other cases 
there has been considerable agitation against the system. 

There is little to be said in defense of the dual 


school. However, the reasons for establishing this type 


le. Best, Harry ope cit., De 3352. 


2. Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind, For the Year Ending June 30, 
1925, Colorado Springs, Printed at the School, p. 5. 
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of school can be readily understood. Administratively 

it has been more economical to combine the two schools. 

In many States the number of deaf children and blind 
children has been too small a nucleus for separate schools. 
Again, often those who were responsible for founding these 
schools did not appreciate the difference between these 

two kinds of ef bop In fact, to-day many people 
associate in their minds blindness and deafness. A little 
 ¢@lear thinking reveals that the deaf and the blind have 
little in common, especially with reference to communication. 
Necessarily the educational methods used with each of these 
classes of physically defective children are at wide 
variance and each group requires highly specialized training 
suited to its peculiar needs. The psychology of these two 
types of handicapped children is quite different and ac- 
cordingly the disciplinary problems are @issimilar and 
demand different treatment. 

The problems concomitant with the dual system are 
Legion. The inevitable result is that both schools suffer 
and it is usually admitted that there is discrimination 
against the department for the blind which generally has the 


smaller enrollment. 


l. Van Cleve, Edward H. “Some Advance Steps--Dual Schools 
Passing.” American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Biennial Convention Held 
at Austin, Texas, June 27-30, 1922, p. 20. 


2. Allen, =. E. "A Survey of the Work for the Blind in the 
United States from Its Beginning until Now." Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Ninety- 
Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1926, pp. 24-25, 
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IV. Development of Secondsry HZducation for the Blind 


1. Senior High School 


| The data in Table IV were obtained by means of survey 
sheets sent to the superintendents of the forty-two resi- 
‘dential schools for the blind, thirty of whom responded. 
The enrollment of secondary students in the Arizona School 
for the Deaf and the Blind has been too small to warrant 
the maintenance of a definite senior high school organi- 
zation and the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind has adopted a system whereby the pupils gain their 
credits by single and individual achievement; consequently, 
these two schools have been omitted from this table. 

Table IV reveals that from a total of twenty-eight 
schools Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind was the first one to establish a senior high school 
department, which took place in 1878; and the Kentucky 
School for the Blind was the most recent one to establish 
& senior high school department, which took place in 1931-32. 

The senior high school departments in nineteen ‘of these 
schools began with the traditional form of organization, 
is @., grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. The earliest 
one was established in the year 1878 and the most recent 
one in the year 1926. Other forms of senior high school 


organization which were established include in five instances 
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Table IV. Dates of Establishment of Senior High Schools for 
the Blind and Their Original Form of Organization 


eT 


School 


Alabama School for the Blind...ece- 
Arkansas School for the Blind.cecce 
California School for the Blind.... 
Colorado School for the Deaf and 
BETNOG 64205 0b 0 oe 0 eee on dee eh eseus 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf and ~~ 
DLP EP EE PEE OEAEEROEOEREREEE LET ET Ee 
Georgia Academy for the Blind...ee. 
Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind 
Illinois School for the Blinderecece 
Indiana School for the Blind...cecse 
Iowa School for the Blindececcccsee 
Kansas State School for ths Blind... 
Kentucky School for the Blind.ececce. 
Louisiana State School for the 
SERN A Dd dd ole de 0 bb 6 SON ROO 0 0 0 ON 6 
Maryland School for the Blind..e... 
Perkins Institution and . 
Massachusetts School for the 
MIA eee eae eden ch ebebvbsievse ees ves 
Michigan School for the Blindeceee. 
Minnesota School for the Blind..eo. 
Mississippi School for the Blind... 
Missouri School for the Blind.esecoce 
Montana School for the Deaf and 
BPELGO CeCe es eh dee eek adore wesae vides 
Nebraska School for the Blindeccees 
New Mexico School for the Blind... 
New York State School for the 
Bit BGs ss ab 04 es hae 0 666 0b 004s eee 
North Carolina State School for 
tne’ Dear’ Gad" BLL NG ss 6% es ee be ew aus 
North Dakota School for the Blind. 
Ohio State School for the blind.... 
Oklahoma School for the Blindecceces 
Oregon State School for the Blind.. 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blindsecceccece 


Year 


1917 
1890 
1914 


no data 
1926 


1907 
no data 
1908 
1898 
1898 
no data 
1902 
1931-32 


1928 || 
no data 


1878 
no data 
1900 
no data 
1899 


no data 
no data 


1917-1918 


1900 


1922-23 
1910 
no data 
1917 
no data 


no data 


oe 


Grades 


8-9-10-11 


9-10-11-12 
9-10-11-12 


no data 
9~-10-11-12 


9-10-11-12 
no data 
10-11-12 
9-10-1ll-12 
9-10-11-12 
no data 
9-LO-1L1-12 
LO-11-12 


8-9-10-11 


9-10-1l-12 


9-10-11-12 
no data 
9-10-11-12 
no data 
9-10-11-12 


no data 
no data 
9-1L0-11-12 


9-10-11-12 


8-9-10-11 
9 


no data 
9-1LO0-11-12 


8=9=-10-11 


-no data 
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School 


South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and BEEOG 5 OHH Osa Hs CAS s THs O44 BSS 
South Dakota School for the Blind. 
Tennessee School for the Blind.... 
Texas School for the Blind.cccceae 
Utah School for the Deaf and 
Maes ede bee ee Cede Oe chance eenaae 
Virginia School for the Deaf and 
BPeseG ee aedevedwhedveedsedbaeeetad 
Washington State School for the 
Weel 6 6d ai hee hs .6 60044 048 684+ e eas 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
BHO BLOG Gis Ch dvds Hid. Vases s OSES 
West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and Te FUG 446 04 & Cale 6 0-6 4a Ge 
Wisconsin School for the Blind.... 


Year 


no data 
1906 
1903 
no data 
no data 
no data 
1920 
1894. 


1914-15 
no deta 


Grades 


8-9-10-11 
9-10-11l-1l2 
9-10-11-12 
no data 
‘0 data 
no data 
9-10-11-12 
9-10-11-12 


9 
9-10-11-12 


40 Total 


grades eight, nine, ten, and eleven; in two instances grades 


ten, eleven, and twelve; and in one instance grade nine. 


2. Junior High School’ 


fable V presents the varying forms of organization 


developed in nine junior high schools for the blind. 


The 


Missouri School for the Blind tried out the experiment of 


@ junior high school through one year only. 


The Michigan 


School for the Blind established a junior high school 
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department but no data were furnished with reference to 
it. The data in Table V were obtained by means of survey 
sheets sent to the superintendents of the forty-two 
residential schools for the blind. No answer was received 
from nine schools for the blind to the inquiry to find out 
whether or not they were maintaining junior high school 


departments in 1931. 


Table V. Dates of Establishment of Junior High Schools for 
the Blind and Their Original Form of Organization 


School Year Grades 
Arkansas School for the Blind..... 1931 7-8-9 
California School for the Blind... 1923 7-8-9 
Florida School for the Deef and 

PEM Liib a ¢ 4 habs deed eee een eee eh én 1921 7=-8 
Idaho School for the Deaf and 

ee AE ae oe han a Blk kab hkks ended. Gil 1920 7-8-9 
Indiana School for the Blindececeee 1931 7-8-9 
Kansas State School for the Blind 1916 6-7-8 
Kentucky School for the Blind..... 1931-32 7-8-9 
Michigan School for the Blind..... no data no data 
South Dakota School for the Blind. 1931 7-8 
Washington State School for the 

WOR Sad akaeg ees te wens ee ene 648 4:44 1923 7-8-9 
10 Total 


It will be noticed from Table V that ten residential 
schools for the blind were maintaining junior high school 


departments in 1931. In six of these scnools the junior 
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high school department consisted of grades seven, eight, 
and nine; in two of the schools it consisted of grades 
seven and eight; and in one sehool it consisted of grades 
six, seven, and eight, 

The first junior high school organization in a 
residential school for the blind, as far as could be 
ascertained, was started in 1916. As may be seen in Table 
V, this was followed by a second one in 1920, another one 
in 1921, two in 1923, and four in 1931. The first public 
junior high school was organized in 1910, and in 1930 it 
was estimated that over 5000 Rao schools were in 


existence in the United States. 


3. Reasons for Organizing the Junior High School 


The superintendents of the ten junior high schools for 
the blind listed in Table V were each asked to furnish two 
reasons for adopting the junior high school type of organi- 
zation in their schools and the following reasons represent 
their responses in the order of their frequency. 

1. To give younger children the benefits derived from 

departmental teaching. 

2. To bring about better articulation in subject matter. 


3. To mect the requirements of standardization common 


1. Douglass, Harl R. Organization and Administration of 
Secondary Schools. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1952, pe 4. 
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among public schools, 

4. To increase the interest of the students in the 

school and its work. 

5. To provide for a better organization of extrae- 

curricular activities. 

6. To facilitate transition from the elementary to the 

senior high school grades, 

The first and second reasons were each given by six 
superintendents; the third reason was given by three superin- 
tendents; the fourth and fifth reasons were each given by two 
superintendents; and the sixth reason was given by one 
superintendent. 

The advantages attributed to the santos high school organi- 
zations as stated above are synonymous with those ascribed to 
public junior high peueoneye There is one noticeable omission, 
however, to be found in this list which refers to the longer 
retention of pupils in school for which the public junior 
high schools are partially responsible. This is not a vital 
problem in the residential schools for the blind since the 
students are more apt to remain as long as they are permitted 
to do so at the latter institutions. This is due chiefly to 
the difficulties the blind encounter in finding employment 
after leaving school, and to some extent to the fact that 
many students enter schools for the blind beyond the usual 


ages for entering school and they want to avail themselves 


1. Douglass, Harl Re. ope cit., ppe 4-5. 
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of the opportunities provided by these institutions as 


long as possible. 


Ve Summary 


It is evident from the material presented in the pre- 
ceding pages that schools for the blind in the United States 
find themselves situated to-day in a most favorable position. 


The social order as well as National and State governments 


recognize and accept their responsibility to provide 


educational opportunities appropriate to this class of 
handicapped children. The work has attracted to it the 
devoted services of able leaders. There has come about among 
executives and workers an attitude of sane appraisal of the 
purposes which should actuate these institutions. Organiza- 
tions have arisen and become stabilized which provide 
direction and materials as well as instruments with which 

to carry on the work. Graduates of these schools have 
demonstrated the possibilities of so directing the capacities 
and tendencies of the blind as to make vossible a high degree 
of satisfactory adjustment of the sightless with the world 

of the seeing. All these conditions place schools for the 
blind in a position where they may now devote their attention 
more largely to the improvement of their organization, 


administration, curricula, and methods. It is necessary, 
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therefore, before launching upon such a program to take 

an inventory of the present status of these schools at 

the secondary level regarding their present status in 
respect to these internal affairs. What is now being done 
among secondary schools for the blind to improve their 
procedures in solving their problems of organization and 
administration, of courses and curricula, of instructional 


methods? 
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Chapter Three 


Physiological and Psychological Aspects of Blindness 


(wo very interesting and important aspects of blindness, 
the physiological and psychological, are considered in this 
chapter. A fundamental knowledge of the physiological and 
psychological development of blind children is essential in 
order to proceed effectively with their education. The 
need for this knowledge has long been recognized, but scienti- 
fic experiments have only in a few instances been conducted 
in an endeavor to solve the inherent problems. At the 
present time little is known about the physiological growth 
of blind children and less is known of their mental develop- 
ment from a scientifically interpreted viewpoint. 

Altmann summarizes the situation in these words: 

Up to the present time, conclusions about the 
blind child have been drawn, in general, merely 
from observations--mostly superficial, by the 
way--of the blind child or even of the adult 
blind. These conclusions are nothing but infor- 
mation carried over and thus, naturally, have all 
the shortcomings and all the uncertainty of a 
mere interpretation. Generalization instead of 
individual research has caused a neglect of 


problems which in general child psychology have 
been under consideration for a long time--problems 
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that are obvious.t 

This chapter presents in a broad manner a review of 
the findings concerning those physiological and psycholo- 
gical phases of blindness which affect the education of 
blind children. It introduces the outstanding individuals 
in the field and outlines their contributions. No attempt 
has been made to interpret or analyze to any extent the 
results of these investigations. Since it has been found 
that many of the studies cited are based On opinion and 
are limited to the introspection of a few isolated 
individuals, these facts do not warrant the assumption 
that they are representative. It is hoped by presenting here 
& summary of the work thus far undertaken in this almost 
neglected field that it will serve as an incentive for more 
scientific experimentation which in turn will result in 
more intelligent, more progressive, and sounder methods of 


instruction of blind children. 


I. Physiological 


1. Causes of Blindness 


This first division is devoted to a discussion of the 


l. Altmann, Siegfried "Psychological Problems of the 
Pre-School Blind Child.” Proceedings of the World 
Conference on Work for the Blind. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1932, p. 25. 
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causes of blindness among children in residential and day 
schools for the blind in the United States. The subject 
of prevention of blindness is of prime importance, but to 
include a description of what is being done and an outline 
of steps to be taken in the future in this field would 
extend the limits of this study disproportionately. It is 
sufficient to say that problems concerning the prevention of 
blindness are actively engaging the attention not only of 
men and women professionally interested, but also of an 
increasing number of laymen who are working for the elimina- 
tion of preventable causes of blindness and for the 
conservation of vision. Two notable organizations must be 
mentioned whose present services predict a future of 
significant results--the International Association for the 
Prevention of Blindness with vend nueenece in Paris and the 
American ations! Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
located in New vere 

No accurate estimation representing the causes of 
blindness in children attending schools for the blind can 
be ascertained for several reasons. Many parents of blind 
children are either unable to determine the cause of blindness 


or are unwilling to reveal the cause, lest it seem to cast a 


1. Hathaway, Winifred “Prevention of Blindness and Sight- 
Saving.” Proceedings of the World Conference on Work 


for the Blind. ew York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1932, pp. 296-297. 
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reflection upon them. Too often a general term is offered, 
for instance, "congenital cateract," which may be the 

result of any one of several specific causes, and this tends 
to discredit the reliability of the data. 

In Table VI there are presented the causes of blindness 
among approximately 80 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
the residential and day schools for the blind in this 
country for the years: 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 1930-1931. 
These figures were reported to the American Foundation for 
the Blind by the individual schools and the compilation 
was made by the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Since the number of schools reporting varies 
from year to year the actual numbers cannot be used to show 
trend, but they do indicate the different causes of blindness 
in school children and the relative order of frequency. 

It appears from Table VI that ophthalmia neonatorum is 
still a prominent cause of blindness in ehilares, wut its 
decline is evidenced during the three years cited. A 
further discussion of this disease is subsequently presented. 
Many cases of blindness among children, especially among 
boys are due to accidents, many of which are preventable. 
Blindness due to hereditary diseases is far too prevalent for 
this enlightened age, but by the extension of eugenics and 
education their eradication will be made possible. 


One of the most sanguine signs of progress in the field 
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of ophthalmeology is the reduction of the number of cases 
of ophthalmia neonatorum. This decrease has been due to 
wise legislation. In forty-three States and the District 
of Columbia,in 1930,the use of a prophylactic in the eyes 
of a new-born infant was required by law or ood Rte is 
In the five States: Colorado, Illinois, Montana, Utah, 
and Vermont no prophylactic was required cither by Law or 
Fawlattoes 

The American Foundation for the Blind obtained the 
following figures presented in Table VII in answer to 
questionnaires showing the steady decline of ophthalmia 
neonatorum as a cause of blindness in children attending 
schools and classes for the blind for the years: 1924- 
1925, 1925-1926, 1926-1927, 1927-1928, 1929-1930, and 
1930-1931. | 

It must be taken into consideration in studying 
Table VII that there occurred a variation in the total 
number of cnildren enrolled from year to year, a fact that 
has a slight influence on the comparison of the figures. 
Nevertheless, the decrease in blindness caused by ophthalimia 
neonatorum year by year is readily shown by the difference 


in percentages. 


1. "Summary Table Showing Certain Requirements, Regulations 
and Practices by State or Province.” Prevention of 
ote. in Newborn Babies. Issued by the National 

oslety for the Prevention of Blindness, New York, 
Publication No. D63, pp. 7-8. 


Be Ibid., PPe 7-8; ll. 
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Table VII. Ophthalmia Neonatorum as a Cause of Blindness 
among rupils in Residential and Day Classes 
for the Years: 1924-1925, 1925-1926, 1926- 
L927, 1927-1928, 1929-1930, and 1930-1931. 


Number of Number and Per Cent of 

Pupils Pupils Blinded by 

inrolled Ophthalmia Neonatorum 
Years Total — Total Per Cent 
1924-1925 4952 946 19.14 
1925-1926 4993 927 18 .5° 
1926-1927 4633 845 18.2° 
1927-1928 © 4796 769 16 .0# 
1929-1930 4649 705 15.1° 


1930-1931 5525 756 13.76 


1. Qutlook for the Blind, 20:52-54 (June, 1926). 
2. Qutlook for the Blind, 20:55-55 (March, 1927). 
3. Outlook for the Blind, 22:53-54 (June, 1928). 
4, Qutlook for the Blind, 23:55-56 (June, 1929). 
5. Outlook for the Blind, 24:53-54 (March, 1931). 
6. Outlook for the Blind, 26:105-106 (June, 1932). 
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_ The decrease in the number of cases of blindness due 
to ophthalmia neonatorum in new admissions to schools for 
the blind in this country is also graphically presented in 
the following chart printed by the National Society for 


the Prevention of Blindness. 


Scientific Medicine’s Contribution | 
to the Reduction of 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum 


&3 Year Decrease 


Blindness Due to Ophthalmia Neonatorum 


in New Admissions to United States Schools for the Blind 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| (59) 


The splendid work that has been accomplished in 
effecting a decrease in ophthalmia neonatorum suggests 


that attention should likewise be directed to other 
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preventable causes of blindness in an effort to bring 

about a reduction in the number of cases of blindness. 
Causes of blindness frequently have a direct bearing 

on the physical status of the child. ‘They often produce 


effects on the nervous system that are more baffling than 


the physiological defects themselves. 


R. S. French, who has made an extensive study of the 
causes of blindness, has grouped the collateral results 
of the cause of blindness that may occur thus: 

&. Seriously impair general health and vigor, as 

in the degenerative diseases and some acute 
diseases producing degenerative effects. 


be Cause a very decided dulling of hearing and 
even some impairing of smell and taste. 


c. Affect adversely the general mentality, pro- 
ducing varying effects of feeble-mindéedness. or 
Special mental disabilities. 


dad. Result in ti¢s or in general nervousness of a 
pathological type. 


@. Produce any combination of the above, sometimes 
all four together; for example, general enfeebie- 


ment, hardness of hearing, mental disability and 
pathological nervousness. 


2. Degrees of Blindness 


Another very serious problem confronted in schools 


for the blind is the difference in degrees of blindness 


1. French, Richard 5S. ope Gite, De 7s 
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of the students enrolled. Every school population is 
composed of students with varying degrees of blindness from 
the totally blind to those who are able to read magnified 
print. Should children with partial vision be submitted 
to the same educational treatment as totally blind children? 
The answer to this query has never been satisfactorily 
settled. Closely related to this problem is the one which 
involves the question whether children born blind differ 
Peed Sigh tiy from children who have become blind at various 
ages to warrant 8 difference in the kind of instruction they should 
receive. Opinions on this subject have been manifold, e. g., 
T. H. Haines, W. B. Drummond, and 5. C. Swift made a 
distinction between those born blind and those having seen long 
enough to form visual Lawewe but experiments have been 
few. Dr. Hayes’ study is the best experimental evidence thus © 
fer. | 

Dr. Hayes wrote a paper entitled "A Preliminary Study 
of the Influence upon School Success of the Age at Which 
Vision is Lost" in response to a question asked by 
Dr. E. B, Allen whether the tests which Dr. Hayes conducted 
in 1919-1920 and 1920-1921 showed a difference between the 


achievement of the “congenital” and the “adventitious” 


le. Hayes, S. P. “Preliminary Study of the Influence upon 
Sehool Success of the Age at Which Vision is Lost." 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Biennial Convention Held 
at Austin, Texas, June 27-30, 1922, p. 35. 
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blind. By means of a series of curves and scatter dia- 
grams Dr. Hayes' study shows the attainment of nearly six 
hundred students from nine schools for the blind with 
respect to school subjects and various mental functions. 
The tests that were used included: Starch Graded Silent 
Reading Test, Courtis Geography Test, Courtis English 
Composition Test, Terman English Vocabulary Test, Pressey 
fest of Practical Information, Starch Dictionary Spelling 
Test, General Intelligence: Irwin-Binet Test, Pressey Rote 
Memory Test, Trabue Sentence Completion Test, Pressey Verbal 
Ingenuity Test, Pressey Yord Completion Test. These students 
were classified into groups according to the age of becoming 
blind. 

His conclusions as stated by him were: 


In every test the attainment of those who lost 
their vision in the early years measured up to the 
median attainment of the whole. number tested, in 
most cases no upward trend is shown with increased 
years of visual experience, and in all the tests a 
considerable per cent of the highest scores were 
made by pupils of the early blind group. To be 
sure, we have not presented curves for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of tests we have made, and there may 
be some test in which the lack of imagery will 
prove to be a determining handicap. ‘“e have pre- 
sented, however, all the tests in which one would 
expect to discover the influence of a lack of 
imagery, and no such infiuence has been demon- 
strated. We certainly have no evidence to date 
that the congenitally blind have suffered in their 
educational and mental development because they 
have been taught in the same classes and by the 
same methods as the adventitious blind.! 


le Hayes, 5. Pe Ope cGit., pp. 35-43. 
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3. Age Discrepancy 


Still another problem of a physiological nature that 
schools for the blind encounter is the wide range of ages 

of the student population. Frequently a child is not sent 
to a school for the blind until he is well beyond the 

usual years when children normally start school because his 
parents are reluctant to have him leave home or they are 
ignorant of the existence of this special type of institution. 
Many children become blind through accidents or other causes 
in adolescence and the period of adjustment retards their 
progress temporarily. in addition, such students are not 
generally proficient in the use of Braille so that they have 
to spend considerable time and energy in mastering Braille 
as a tool in order to pabivereets in the work of the school. 
The differences in ages in the various classes means that 
the iehaan work must be adapted to meet the variation in 
maturity of the students which Obviously creates a difficult 
instructional situation. . 

Pertinent to these physiological problems an interesting 
experiment was carried on by Louis A. Pechstein at the New 
York State School for the Blind to determine what factors 
were influencin:z the succéss in school for 240 students in 
both the elementary and secondary grades. He investigated 


the following five factors in relation to school progress: 
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cause of blindness, degree of blindness, age at which blind- 
ness occurred, sex, and age at entrance to school of those 
who were blind from birth or early infancy. He set to work 
at the problem by considerinz the marks on a percentage basis 
given by the teachers ani by using intelligence quotients that 
had been obtained by individual intelligence examinations. 

His conclusions were as follows: 


1. Cause of blindness. ‘The lowest grade of work is 
done by congenitally blind, the highest by those 
blinded accidentally. 


2. Degree of blindness. Ability to count fingers at 
various distances results in the poorest school 
work, probably because of the unavoidable lack of 
concentration, the three remaining classes doing 
practically the same quality of work. 


5. Age at incidence. Incidence before two years 
results in unsatisfactory work, the possession of 
visual memories being of material advantage to 
pupils losing their sight later in life. 


4, Age at entrance. Entering school before the age 
of seven is of no advantage so far as school 
success is coneerned, and late entrance does not 
prevent good school work. 


5. Sex. Sex differences are small and insignificant, 
the boys surpassing the girls quite uniformly. 


6. Correlations. Correlations between teachers’ marks, 
teachers’ estimates and intelligence quotients are 
high and easily interpreted, with the exception 
that a fairly low correlation is secured between 
teachers’ marks and the intelligence quotients of 
the girls. This fact may detract from the value of 
certain conclusions based on the girls’ marks. _In 
any event, it raises problems for future study. 


1. Pechstein, Louis 4. "Factors Influencing the School 
Success of the Blind.” School and Society, 19:47<52 
(January 12, 1924). Be amas 
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The restricted number of students used in this 
experiment and the unreliability of teachers' marks as a 
basis render the conelusions of this investigation untenable. 
However, the experiment is suggestive of the need for more 


scientific research concerning these and similar factors. 


4. Physical Care 


The residential schools for the blind realize that the 
physical care and development of tneir students necessitate 
definite attention. Blind children are apt to have lowered 
vitalities, little resistance to disease, poor circulation, 
and physical languor not common, at least in the same 
degree, to normal sighted children. 

At this point it is interesting to note the results of 
the maze experiments that Dr. Harvey Carr of the University 
of Chicago carried on with a group of normal white rats and 
a group of blind ones. Ee found that the blind rats were 
inferior +6 vigor and bodily activity to those with vision. 
He suggested: 

seceVision may be advantageous because of the 
tonic effect of light. Visual stimuli exert a 
tonic and stimulative effect upon the various 
activities of the organism. Rats with vision 


exhibit the greater_vigor and superabundance of 
bodily activity. 


l. Carr, Harvey "Maze Studies with ths White Rat," II. 
Blind Animals. Journal of Animal Behavior, 7:290 
(September-October, L917). 3 
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‘These studies are interesting perhaps rather than 
indicative of anything vital regarding blind human beings. 
However, they serve as a4 beginnins to experimental work 
that may in time have a real significance with regard to 
certain physiological problems pertinent to the blind. 

The school reports indicated that in most of the schools 
regular medical examinations of all the students were given 
and systematic records were kept on file regarding weights, 
measurements, lung and heart tests, physical defects, 
diseases,etce. The schools employed physicians, nurses, 
ophthalmologists, and dentists whose services varied from 
emergency to prophylactic treatment. The past decade has 
seen & decided improvement in dietetic and nutritional care 
in these institutions. ‘The outlines presented in the school 
catalogues of the work pursued in the physical education 
departments showed that it tended to harmonize in the general 
scheme toward the physical welfare of these visually handi- 


capped children. 


II. Psychological 


Some valuable research work has been initiated in 
several parts of the country waich is providing a greater 
insight into the problems concerning the psychology of the 


blind. It offers no final solutions as yet, nor can it be 
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said that it as yet gives direction to any considerable 
extent to educational procedure, but it does mark a 
starting point for further scientific efforts and challenges 
the sporadic, introspective attempts of the armchair psy- 
chologist. The psychological work under the direction of 
Dr. Samuel P. Hayes of Mt. Holyoke College has been out- 
Standing and bids fair to greater accomplishment with more 
adequate facilities and increased support available. Other 
names have won recognition in this field, such as: ff. H. 
Haines, G. M. Stratton, C. BE. Seashore, Karl Burklen, Theodor 
Heller, and Pierre Villey. Their contributions are discussed 
in the following pages in conjunction with those offerings 
by individuals whose work must be labelled observation and 
opinions. 

The number of volumes didn e with the various phases 
of the psychology of the blind is amazing, but an evaluation 


of the material reveals considerabie reretition and few 
1 


conclusive facts. The psychological aspects of blindness 


considered in the subsequent pages have direct bearing on 
the educational life of blind boys and girls. Because of 
their pedagogical value and the availability of material the 


following subjects have been chosen. 


1. “Reading Lists on Phases of the Bducation and Psychology 
of the Blind." Selected from Material in the Reference 
Library of the American Foundation for the Blind, 1931, 
Compiled by Helga Lende, Librarian. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1931, ppe 153163205213 22-23; 
26-28;34; 35-36; 37-38. 
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lL. Sense Perception 


One of the most discussed and controversial topics 
with regard to the psychology of the blind has been the 
Vicariate of the senses. Some have contended that with 
the loss of sight the remaining senses have been sharpened. 
Some have vehemently maintained that the blind possess a 
sixth sense that guides them in their perambulations. 
The exponents of these beliefs have endeavored to prove 
their points by observations which in turn have been refuted 
by recently perfected scientific instruments of measurement 
and methods. 

The first instance that we find in literature substan- 
tiating the theory that in cases where the sense of sight 
is lacking, the other senses are more fully used as opposed 
to the theory that due to the lack of sight a greater 
keenness of the remaining senses is found to exist 18 in 
Diderot's "Letter on the Blind” published in 1849. 

Griesbach reported that Czermak, Gartner, and Stern 2 
concluded that the blind wers superior in the sense of , 
touch to those with sight, but he himself found after making 


more than 3000 experiments that the blind were inferior to 


a 


1. Diderot, Denis "Lettre sur les Aveugles," Oeuvres 
Completes, edited by J. Assezat. aris: Garnier i \ 
Freres, 1875, Tome I, vp. 279-330. 


2. French, Richard S. op. cit., pp. 75-78. 
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va 
the sighted in this respect. 
Dr. Je Ioteyko of Brussels claimed that the loss of 


Sight caused in the blind a greater sensorial attention 4a 


and he believed a more persistent sensorial memory was 
oe 


possible. 


C. F. Fraser made this observation: 


ry 
ie 


Our senses are not quickened by blindness, but /\ 
they may be developed to a remarkable degree by 
careful and systematic training. 


Dr. Babcock spoke from his own experience when he 
ssid: 


‘Every one knows that most blind persons possess 
unusually keen and trained hearing and it is this 
keenness or alertness of observation through the 
ears that enables one without sight to detéet what 
is going on about him or to interpret just what 
another person is doing. Of course some blind 
persons possess a keener power of observation or 
of interpretation through their remaining senses 
than have some others. it is, after all, only a 
matter of training.* 


emer 


1. Griesbach, H. “Vergleichende Untersuchungen uber die 
Sinnescharfe Blinder und Sehender." Archiv fur die 
Gesamte Physiologie, 74:577-638; 75:365-426; 523-573 
(1899). 


2. Ioteyko, J. “Les Fonctions Sensorielles des Aveugles." i 


Revue Scientifique, 55:619-626 (1917). 


3. Fraser, C. F. "Psychology of the Blind." American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-Third Biennial Convention Held at Halifax, 
Nova Seotia, 1916, pe. 79. 


4. Babcock, R.H. “The Blind and their Sense-Perception." 
The Outlook, 3:871-872 (December 8, 1915).. 
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Dr. Babcock made a further interesting explanation 
of orientation in the blind: 


eeeeMost persons appear to think that touch, 
or rather the sense of appreciating objects by 
touch, is only or mainly in the hand. There is 
a far finer sense of touch than that, delicate 
as is the hand or finger. The skin or nerves 
of the face residing in the skin possess in the 
trained a remarkable sensitiveness....The feet 
of the blind acquire a peculiar sensitiveness 
which enables the individual to recognize 
locality through peculiarities of the surface 
on which he is treading. Unevenness in the 
floor or differences in the thickness or feel 
of rugs or carpets, for instance, assist the 
blind in recognizing just where he is in a room. 
Finally, the observing person without sight may, 
and often does, possess or acquire an unusual 
sense of distance, so that he is able to judge 
very accurately just where he is. 


seashore and Ling made an experiment to find out the 
difference between the sensitiveness and ability to use a 
sense, ie 66, between innate sensory capacity and acquired 
skill among blind and sighted persons. They tested sixteen 
blind students in the high school department of the Iowa 
School for the Blind whose ages ranged from sixteen to 
twenty-six years. All of these students had been totally 
blind for more than five years. Simultaneously they tested 
fifteen Iowa City high school students with ages varying 
from fourteen to nineteen years. The experiment tested: 


localization of sound, discrimination for the intensity of 


1. Babcock, R. He. "The Blind and their Sense-Perception." 
The Outlook, 3:872 (December 8, 1915). 
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sound, discrimination for lifted weights, discrimination 
for passive pressure, discrimination for active pressure, 
and tactual space. 

Their conclusions were: 


The blind and the seeing under these circum- 
stances are, on the whole, equally sensitive to 
the direction of sound, intensity of sound, 
lifted weights, passive pressure, active pressure, 
and tactual space. 

The blind who are skilful in the use of touch, 
muscle sense, and hearing are not more sensitive 
or keen in sensory discrimination than seeing 
persons when fundamental capacities are tested. 


C. M. Adams speaking of himself and his associates 
who are blind declared: 


The blind have no power or sense not possessed 
by the seeing, not even an increased keenness of 
the remaining senses; merely a subtraction of 
Sight with a somewhat better utilization and devel- 
Opment of the four other senses to meet conditions. 


Then Mr. Adams continued to explain his contention by 
saying: 


It must not be forgotten too that there are only 
four remaining senses, for this has some widely 
ramified cons@quences. First, it means that the 
blind are confronted with a constant twenty per 
cent deficiency in received impressions....; and 
secondly, it precipitates an entire new sense 
coordination. Normally we do not realize our 
senses are coordinated until possibly a cold reminds 
us how heavily taste depends on smell. faking a 


2: 


1. Seashore, C. HE. and Ling, T. L. "The Comparative K 
Sensitiveness of Blind and yee ane Persons." Psychological |‘ 
Monograph, 25:148-158, No. 108 (1918). 
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2. Adams, Charles M. "The World and the Blind Man." 
Atlantic Monthly, 134:595 (November, 1924). 
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sense as important as sight out of circuit 
necessarily bt Byel some vastly more far-reaching 
readjustments. 

With reference to hearing, he claimed that this sense 
again was of particular service to the blind because its 
potentialities have been developed, and not because it has 
been endowed with greater sensibility. It suffered certain 
Limitations in comparison with sight. It was a less 
selective sense than sight and hence demanded a greater 
concentration of effort to eliminate the sounds not desired 
and more directed attention on what was desired at the cost 
of considerable fatigue. Then, too, because the auditory 
nerves were smaller than those of the eye, again there 
was an increase of ceniclae 

Recently two experiments have been carried on to 
discover the maze learning ability of the blind in comparison 
with the sighted. The conclusions differed somewhat in both 
cases, but too small a number of sub jects were tested to 
make the experiments truly reliable. Helen Koch and Jennette 
Ufkess undertook their experiment to determine what influence 
visual guidance had in maze learning. As reagents they chose 
nineteen students from the Texas School for the Blind, with 


ages varying from fourteen to twenty-six years, and twenty 


1. Adams, Charles M. “The World and the Blind Man." 
Atlantic Monthly, 134:596; 599 (November, 1924). 


2. Ibid., p. 597. 
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Sighted individuals of high school or university standing, 
whose ages and intelligence were comparable to the blind 
students. These latter students were in some cases 
totally blind from birth, or became blind at varying ages, 
and in other cases they possessed shadow vision. 

Their conclusions based on the maze performance of 
the two groups were: 

le Blind subjects tend to be less successful, on 

the average, in maze-learning of the stylus 
variety than are normal subjects. The error 
criterion of skill in maze performance 
differentiates the two visual groups more 
markedly than does either the trial or time 
criterion. 

2e Some visual experience before the onset of 

blindness seems to reduce materially the 
handicap which the blind as a group appear to 
suffer. 

3. The intelligence of the subject, whether he 

is with or without defective vision, deter- 
mines, in_part, the ease with which he masters 
the mazé. 

The second experiment was carried on by Josephine 
Knotts and W. R. Miles. In order to determine that the 
blind and the sighted did not differ in sensitivity in 
those perceptions which are independent of vision, they 
used as subjects sixteen girls and twenty-four boys from 


the California School for the Blind whose degree of vision 


1. Koch, Helen L. and Ufkess, Josephine "A Comparative 
Study of Stylus Maze Learning by Blind and Seeing 


Subjects." Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
9:118-131 (1926). 
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ranged from total blindness of a congenital nature to 

visual acuity capable of reading print at close range. 

The sighted students investigated were from the Palo Alto 

High School. These blind and sighted students were paired 

according to sex, age, and I. Q@. The general conclusion 

of this investigation was that on the whole the blind and 

Sighted subjects were about equal in learning hand Ee 
Kerr did not find in his experiment that the threshold 

of touch in the fingers of the blind was superior to that 

of intelligent children with vision. He claimed: 

It is the intellectual apperception of things 
felt which becomes so acute in the trained blind, 
not the mere discrimination of one or two points. 

Emil Fries with introspective knowledze reiterated 
the explanation offered by Adams that the blind were not 
endowed with keener sense perception as compensation for 
their deprivation of sight but that the blind used their 
remaining senses to greater advantage. He summed up his 
opinion in these words: 

The blind person does not hear better than his 
sighted competitor with his normal sense of 


hearing; he simply listens more intently and 
retains what he hears because of its importance 


1. Knotts, Josephine R. and Miles, W. Re. "The Maze Learning 


Ability of Blind Compared with Sighted Children." 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology 
Be:et-b0 (1929). 


2. Kerr, James The Fundamentals of School Health. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927, - PPe 539-540. 
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to him and the constant practice to which his 
memory is subjected. The determining factor 
is to know what to listen for....It is simply 
a matter of development of one's potential 
capacities of hearing to the fullest extent, 
and of discriminating the_significance of 
minor changes in stimuli. 


Dr. Ritchie emphatically refuted the belief in the 


It must be contended, in short, that the blind 
have no senses which they do not share with the 
seeing. It is only the fuller mental content 
which has been developed in the blind in response 
to touch and hearing that leads the casual 
observer to such a view. 


Dr. French made the following pertinent statements 


which indicated that he felt that the blind were inferior 


in sense perception to the normal sighted individuals. 


The common opinion that the loss of one sense 
renders the others keener has now rather definitely 
been put to rest. Fairly conclusive experiments 
and the reliable testimony of blind persons all 
tend toward the reverse conclusion, namely, that 
the loss of sight is accompanied by more or less 
impairment of the remaining senses and not by 
increased sensitivity. One cannot argue a priori 
either way. There is actual need of a great deal 
more of strictly scientific psychological investi- 
gation in regard not only to distinctions of 
differences but also to the absolute threshold of 
perception, before conclusions approaching finality 
can be announced. 


Fries, Emil "The Social Psychology of Blindness.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 25:14-25 
Oe (1930). 


Ritchie, J. M. Concerning the Blind. London: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1930, p. 198. 
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Incidental to the sense of touch there have been 
varying opinions with regard to which hand should be used 
in reading embossed print. Heller claimed that the use of 
both hands was superior to the use of either one, although 


ali blind people do not employ both hands in reading Braille. 


Of the two hands he felt that the right hand read more quickly 
2 


and with greater endurance than the left one. 

Burklen as a result of his investigation stated that 
the left index finger was the best one to use in reading. 

Josephine Smith in her recent experiment, the purpose 
of which was to determine which hand when used slone was 
better for reading and whether flexion or tension of the 
arm was more efficient, found that the left hand was 
decidedly superior to the right hand when used as a sense 
organ and that extension was slightly superior to tPéifon. 

Since the use of Braille is so important as a tool 
subject in schools for the blind, it is of extreme importance 
that a decision be reached by adequate research as to the 
best method of teaching Braille. Haphazard procedures are 


always time and energy consuming and delay effective results. 


1. Heller, Theodor Studien zur Blindenpsychologie. 
Leipzig: Engelmann, 1904, p. 92. 


2, Ibids, p-.87. 


3. Burklen, Karl Blindenpsychologie. Leipzig: Barth, 
1924, pe. 134. 


4. Smith, Josephine "Which Hand is the Eye of the Blind?" 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 5:211-252 (1929). 
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2e Space Perception 


The question emerges: Do the blind have adequate 
space perception? Opinions vary considerably in this 
respect, but on the whole, the consensus of opinion derived 
subjectively and from somewhat limited experimentation seems 
to answer the question affirmatively, with the proviso that 
their space conception is not equivalent to that of the 
Sighted. | 

Dr. Stratton maintained in his work entitled 
Experimental Psychology and its Bearing upon Culture that 
both sight and touch were spatial lee 

Dohmen in his article on space conception stated that 
according to his observations in the space perception between 
the normal person and the blina person there was a wide 
difference since sight had a wide range while touch was 
limited to a narrow field. By touch he meant perceptions 
due to contact with any part of the skin which he designated 
the outer sense of touch, and "such arising from motion of 
the parts of the body in the muscular strain and in the 
joints, inner sense of touch. The latter plays an important 
part in the spatial perceptions." 

He believed further that after considerable development 


and practice hearing was capable of giving space 


1. Stratton, G. M. Experimental Psycholo and its Bearing 
upon Culture. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903, p. 141. 
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perception. 


Judd maintained that the tactual perception of the 


blind was developed to a greater extent in them by their 


discriminating use of touch but it was not a better organ 


_of sense than that possessed by normal individuals. The 


blind experience difficulty, however, when they come into 


contact with concrete objects, and it is in such cases 


that the limitations of their space conceptions become 
2 


evident. 


Pillsbury alleged that space perception for the blind 


might be gained by means of the sense of hearing. Quoting 


from his book: 


For the blind, the auditory perception of space 
is much more important than for the seeing individ- 
ual. Not only are they more accurate in all of 
their localisations of sound, but they use sound 
to obtain an idea of the distance of obstacles. 

The echo of the footsteps varies with the size 

and shape of the room, and the time between the 
echo and the original sound increases with the 
distance of a wall or other obstacle. Even when 
the echo is not noticed, it affects the quality 

of the tone. The blind have learned to connect 
this quality of the tone with the different 
distances of objects, and guide their movements 
accordingly. ‘When the boys in a blind asylum were 
provided with felt slippers in place of their 
heavy-soled shoes, they could not avoid obstacles 
with their usual skill. The footsteps were noise- 
less, and they were deprived of their most important 


Dohmen, F. Je "The Spatial Conception of the Blind." 
Transactions of the Texas Academy of Science, 8:19-22 
1906). 


Judd, C. He. Psychology. New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 
1907, pp. 140-141. 3 
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means of ido eeseties objects at a distance. It is 

said that the blind ordinarily refer their larger 

Spaces to auditory qualities as we refer them to 

vision. In all respects perception of space by 

the ear follows the same law as perception by the 

eye or skin. 

fT. H. Haines using sighted individuals and seven 
pupils from the Ohio State School for the Blind as subjects 
endeavored to determine if "the kinaesthetic sensations are 
a factor in all tactual space perception, even in persons 
with a high degree of visual memory--that it plays a less 
and less conspicuous part as the visual factor grows in 
importance, but that there is a function of the kinaesthetic 
sensations in this organic complex which is not to be 
supplanted by the visual image." He did not claim that his 
experiment was a thorough investigation, but in his prelimi- 
nary report he was not able to present definite results. 
Nevertheless, this experiment serves the purpose of calling 
attention to further possible experiments in this Pio 
Later Dr. Haines made a mental survey of the students 

of the Ohio State School for the Blind and he obtained some 


interesting reactions relative to space perception. Among 


the tests that he gave these children as well as students 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1920, Third Edition, 
PPe 231-2326 


1. Pillsbury, ¥. Be The Essentials of Psychology. New 


2. Haines, T. He. "The Synthetic Factor in Tactual Space 
Perception." Psychological Review, 12:207-221 (1905). 
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in one of the public schools in Columbus, Ohio in order to 
compare the two groups was the compass direction test. 
With regard to the inferiority of performance that he 
discovered in the blind students, he said: 


In the serious difficulty many of these subjects 
exhibit when asked to point to the remaining points 
of the compass while they know they are facing in 
a given direction, we encounter a real difference 
between the mental processes of blind and seeing 
subjects. Without vision it is impossible to get 
the same conceptions of space, and such space 
conceptions as are developed will be matured much 
more slowly. This is partly because human space 
conceptions utilize visual imagery, and the blind 
must find their own tactual and inner tactual 
substitutes for these, in order to construct the 
spatial aspects of their own experiences, and come 
into possession of a frame-work upon which they can 
Organize the communications of seeing subjects, and 
the literature they read. This construction of other 
than the visual imagery is in general a slower process, 
and results in a less adequate organization for the 
purposes of such larger orientation as is called for 
in this test. This test exhibits one of the marked 
handicaps under which those persons labor who are 
blind from birth or early childhood. No other imagery 
can be made to play the part of the visual in affording 
the large frame-work for spatial arrangement. Even 
in the matter of pointing, the blind rarely use the 
index finger alone, and very frequently the fingers 
are not extended. This follows naturally from the 
inability to appreciate fine differences in location. 
Could they see their own hands and arms, and could 
they sight a straight line, the procedure would take 
on a very different aspect to them. It would at once 
assume definiteness of conception and precision of 
movement, which it lacks for them as blind. Even the 
poor vision of those who see enough to take the 
regular tests for seeing persons, very few of whom 
can see to read, but every one of whom can see the 
way about, suffices to supply the synthetic space 
factor so that their pointing is more definite, 
and their conceptions of location much more 
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1 
adequate. 


In an experiment conducted by Margaret Brown and 

Ge M. Stratton to determine the spatial threshold of touch 
in blind and sighted students, thirty-five pupils from the 
California School for the Blind and fifteen girls from the 
Catholic Orphan Asylum in San Francisco were tested. ‘The 
ages of the blind students ranged from twelve to eighteen 
years and their grades ranged from the fourth through the 
ninth. The girls with normal vision were between the ages 
of twelve and seventeen years and they were in grades from 
the fifth through the tenth. 

The following were their most significant conclusions: 

‘1. The spatial threshold of touch for the blind group 
as a whole is lower than for the group of those 
who have sight. 

2. The degree of blindness affects the spatial thres- 
hold. The totally blind have a lower threshold 
than the partially blind. 

3. Among the blind, the threshold does not signifi- 
cantly vary with grade in school. The fineness 
of tactual perception of space appears to be an 
insignificant factor in the blind child's progress 
in school. 

4. ‘the present findings are in accord with those of 
the earlier experiments in California, and of 
Czermak, Gartner and others, who found the blind 
to be superior to the seeing in the tactile 
discrimination of space; and are opposed to those 


of Uhthoff, Griesbach, Seashore and others who 
found either that there was no difference in this 


1. Haines, T. He. "A Mental Survey of the Ohio State School 
for the Blind." Ohio Board of Administration, Publication 
No. 9, pp. 3-24 (January, 1916). 
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respect, between the blind and the seeing, or 
that the tactual advantage wee actually on the 
side of those who could see. 


Dr. Richie strongly feels that the blind man has not 
Only a concept of space but that his concept is an adequate 
One. He claims that the blind know the three dimensions 
by means of the senses of touch and hearing. He even 
believes that the space conceived by the blind and sighted 
is not essentially Pecstae ta 

Pierre Villey in his psychological study that has 
recently appeared in published form said: 


I am, therefore, persuaded that sight and 
touch speak the same Language to the consciousness 
that listens to both of them, and that the man who 
sees and the blind man understand each other 
really, and not apparently, when they communicate 
their ideas to each other by means of the words 
of space, dimensions, distance and form. I am 
convinced that they use the same space for their 
images, with scarcely any difference other than 
that the space of the one who sees is always 
coloured, whilst that of the blind man is always 
apt to be lagen with more or less keen tactile 
impressions. 


1. Brown, Margaret and Stratton, G. M. "The Spatial 
Threshold of Touch in Blind and Seeing Children." 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 8:434-442 (1925). 


Ze Ritchie, Jd. M. Ops cit., Pe £204. 
3. Villey, Pierre The World of the Blind. London: 


Duckworth, 1930, ppe 206-207. 
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3. Memory 


Just as the blind have been accredited with superior 
sense acuity, so too, their memories have been rated as 
superior to those with vision. Adams maintained that in 
the case of the blind necessity demands a full utilization 
and development of the memory which accounts for its seeming 
superiority. Normal individuals could develop their memories 
in like measure under similar ofeeinacadeeet! 

The study of Bond and Dearborn was undertaken to dis- 
cover by means of quantitative data how much superior the 
blind were to normal persons in auditory memory and tactual 
sensibility. fhe authors clearly stated that the results 
they obtained aie’ apply only to the blind subjects of 
their investigation, who consisted of a group of boys from 
the Perkins Dust pubion. This group was compared with a 
Sighted one composed of elementary, high school, and college 
students. 

The tests given were: Reproduction Test, Retention 
Test, Form-Board Test, the blind surpassing in each of 
these three tests, and the Immediate Memory Test, in which 
the blind failed to show superiority. 


Their comments on these results were as follows: 


Ll. Adams, ©. M. "The World and the Blind Man." Atlantic 


Monthly, 134:599 (November, 1924). 
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The blind as a class are trained to Listen 
attentively and their educational system depends 
on the high development of the sense of touch, 
They have exceptional need for the development of 
these senses; for they must remember what is told 
them or be subjected to numerous inconveniences 
and difficulties, and they cannot read their 
Braille books unless their finger-tips are highly 
trained. For these reasons they devote years to 
the special training of these senses. 

The effect of this training appears in the 
excellence of memory for the passage of prose 
read to them. In the case of the immediate 
memory for isolated numbers and letters, they are 
likely to receive no more training than ordinary 
individuals, and they show no superiority. This 
indicates that their special abilities are 
limited to the things in which they are especially 
trained, and supports the results of other experi- 
ments in showing how narrow may be the influence 
of special training. It should be added, however, 
that the significance of this last conclusion is 
lessened by the fact that even direct practice in 
the case of the auditory memory span for numbers, 1 
letters, etc., is relatively limited in its effect. 


There is an urgent need for more research in respect 
to the memory possibilities of the blind. The blind should 
capitalize on any ability they may possess for memorizing 
but just how to develop their memories to the maximum is 


left for the future to disclose. 


4. Dream Imagery 


There have been a few sporadic investigations made 


to discover the nature of the dream imagery of the blind. 


1. Bond, N. J. and Dearborn, W. Fe "The Auditory Memory 
and Tactual Sensibility of the Blind." Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 8:21-26, No. l (1917). 
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Re H. Wheeler reported the visual phenomena io the dream 
life of T. D. Cutsforth, after sixteen years of blindness. 
From four recorded dreams of his subject he pointed out 
the unique features as follows: 


First is the appearance of association between 
visual and other sense modalities, which, in 
every instance conform to synaesthetic phenomena 
in the reagent's waking life....The reagent's 
auditory imagery is exceedingly deficient both in 
dream and in waking life but this deficiency is 
largely compensated for by visual associations or 
synthetic phenomena. 

Second, our subject has the peculiar tendency 
to vocalize the spoken words of another person's 
voice in terms of his own vocal-motor imagery, 
colors provide the necessary qualitative differ- 
ences for identification. This is true both of 
waking and of dream consciousness. 

Thirdly, there is to be noticed a peculiar 
tendency, in the subject's dreams, to visualize 
himself at a distance.... 


Elinor Deutsch speaking of her own experience said 
that in her dreams there was entirely lacking any element 
thst reminded her of her physical deficiency, which was 
forced upon her at times during her waking life. She 
examined a group of children from the Illinois School for 
the Blind and also a group from the Department for the 
Blind of the Chicago Public Schools to discover whether 
their dreams like her own were auditory, kinaesthetic, and 


tactile in nature. She found that the children were unable 


1. Wheeler, R. H. "Visual Phenomena in the Dreams of 6 
Blind Subject." Psychological Review, 27:315-322 
(1920). Pawns 1 
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to report their dreams accurately so no conclusions could 
be drawn from this pene. Pi 3 i 

C. W. Kimmins asserted that kinaesthetic dreams among 
blind children were very much less common than among 
children of normal vision. 

He further stated that there was no evidence to prove 
that children born blind ever saw as dreamers, but there 
were numerous examples of adventitious blind who id 

James Kerr speaking from hearsay said that children 
who became dDlind before the years of five to seven never 
dreamed of colors, while those whose blindness occurred 
subsequently to these years frequently saw colors in their 
ey 

In reporting the results of the psychometric studies 
carried on at the California School for the Blind, Dr. Anita 
Muhl said in connection with the dream life of those child- 
ren: 

Dreams were classified as pleasant and an- 


pleasant. Of pleasant dreams, thirty had simple 
wishfulfilling dreams and of the thirty, twenty- 


1. Deutsch, Elinor "The Dream Imagery of the Blind." 
Psychoanalytic Review, 15:288-293 (1928). 


2. Kimmins, C. W. Children's Dreams. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1920, pe. 106. 


By eta. pa 27. 
4. Kerr, James Ope cite, pe 541. 
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two dreamed that their vision was restored. There 
were eight having recurring dreams and of these 
eight, seven were motor in type. One was stirring 
a bowl; two playing ball; one swimming and three 
flying. Four had funsy dreams, while, three had 
sensory dreams--of these, eleven were color images, 
two head noises. ee 

Under unpleasant dreams, sixty-eight or 64.76 
per cent had terror dreams. Of these sixty-eight, 
twenty dreamed that something vicious was chasing 
them; twenty, of injury through animals and the 
other twenty-eight of disaster of various kinds 
resulting in injury. The terror dreams were all 
motor in type..e. 1 

Thirteen had distinct death dreams. 


The question naturally arises as to the value of an 


analysis of the dream life of blind children. Kimmins 


adequately answered this query as follows: 


Ze 


It is suggested that a careful study of children's 
dreams may throw much light on the speciai interests 
and desires of the child at different ages, and, 
especially where persistent dreams are recorded of 
unfulfilled wishes, on those elements which are 
conspicuously lacking in the life of the child and 
which may seriously interfere with his natural 
development. 


@eespe@*@sopeasaevea@a@spooaosoaeeosageae sesspeoe sees eeeveeesswoseee soo eanee 828278282 @ 


The dream as a good means of investigating the 
unconscious must play a very important role in the 
educational developments of the future. 


Muhl, Anita M. “Results of Psychometric and Personality 
Studies of Blind Children at the California School for 
the Blind." American Association of Instructors of 

the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial 


Convention Held at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 


1930, pe 569. 
Kimmins, C. W. op. cit., p. 119 
Ibid., p. 121 
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5. Synaesthesia 


Comparatively little is known to-day about synaesthesia 
in the blind. A few experiments have been conducted but 
for the most part these have been limited to individual 
cases and furthermore, they have not always been scientifi- 
cally conducted. Raymond Wheeler and Thomas Cutsforth have 
carried on the most intensive investigations which have 
caused them to arrive at a few significant conclusions. 
Their most important studies are reported below. 

In their study “Synaesthesia and Meaning" two subjects 
were investigated, 7. D. Cutsforth, a synaesthetic subject 
who lost his sight at eleven years of age and Ll. C. Blades, 
an asynaesthetic subject who became blind at nine years of 
age. The first part of the study was an analysis of the 
process of recognizing and the second part was a study of 
the development of meaning. Their conclusions were as 
follows: 

It is significant to note that in no instance 
did meaning develop for any reagent until a 
motor attitude or visualized motor attitude 
attended other sensory or imaginal contents. 
This fact suspiciously points to the conclusion 
not only that kinaesthesis is an essential 
component of the consciousness of meaning, but 


also that a motor response is necessary for the 
development of meaning. 


1. Wheeler, R. H. and Cutsforth, T. De. "“Synaesthesia and 
Peepaesy’ American Journal of Psychology, 33:361-384 
1922). 
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These two psychologists made a study of "The Role 
of Synaesthesia in Learning” using again T. D. Cutsforth 
as the synaesthetic blind reagent and checking his 
introspections with a blind asynaesthetic reagent. In 
this study they came to these conclusions: 


Two sets of factors in the behavior of A's 
synaesthetic phenomena point to the view that 
synaesthesis is a form of conditioned reflex: 

(1) the parent tactual, motor or auditory-vocal- 
motor process acts upon the visual associate in 

a manner functionally resembling facilitation; 

(2) the colored associate is a stereotyped response 
to the parent process as a stimulus. The fact that 
the colored associate may come to function as a 
stimulus for the arousal of the perent process 

does not seem to militate against this view since 
the conditioned reflex as a type phenomenon need 
not be confined to the realm of external stimulus 
and explicit muscular response. 


A further study of Wheeler and Cutsforth entitled 
"Synaesthesia in Judging and Choosing” indicated: 


eseethe process of choosing to be a motor 
response which st the outset was general in nature 
and which, as the act of choosing proceeded, 
became definitized in two directions: namely, 
toward each of the two alternatives. A conflict 
consisted of the inhibition of one of these 
definitized responses by the other. The choice 
matured when one of these latter responses became 
reinforced by additional stimulation such as came 
from subsidiary Aufgaben, memory imagery of ex- 
periences associated with the alternative in 
question, and by the products of judging .© 


1. Wheeler, R. H. and Cutsforth, 7. D. "The Role of 
Synaesthesia in Learning." Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 4:448-468 (1921). 


2. Wheeler, R. H. and Cutsforth, T. D. “Synaesthesia in 
Judging and Choosing." Journal of General Psychology, 
1:517 (1928). CU ERNE File cocci 
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In the study "Synaesthesia in the Development of the 
Concept” Wheeler and Cutsforth found that the reagent, 
Mr. Cutsforth himself, depended upon synaesthetic, visual 
imagery and that synaesthesia was characteristic of both 
perceiving and dikeaaieen 3 

Cutsforth reported a study "Synaesthesia in the Process 
of Reasoning” in which he was again the synaesthetic 
subject and R. H. Wheeler the check observer. As a 
conclusion he stated: 


We find, in reasoning, no exception to the 
general rules laid down in our previous researches; 
that, so far as observer A is concerned, synaes- 
thesia is & mechanism in the normal development 
and use of meaning; that synaesthesia is not an 
extraneous form of association; that it is essen- 
tial to the cognitive activities of the subject 
who possesses it because it is the only structural 
tool he has of comprehending meanings; that it 
varies from any ordinary process of perception or 

conception only in the type of imagery which domi- 
nates and in the degree to which the imaginal 
component dominates the sensory component; and 
that synaesthesia is not alone a perceptual phenom- 
enon. It has to do with the development of meaning, 
and is quite as conceptual as it is percepjual. It 
pervades the subject's entire mental life. 


Wheeler and Cutsforth conducted a study on "Synaesthesia, 
a Form of Perception" to determine: 


(1) Are the secondary processes, so called, in 


Ll. Wheeler, R. H. and Cutsforth, 7. D. "Synaesthesia in 
the Development of the fabs: | Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 8:158+159 (1925). 


2. Cutsforth, 7. D. "Synaesthesia in the Process of 
Reasoning." American Journal of Psychology, 35:97 
(1924). , 
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the phenomenon of synaestnesia, incidental or 
essential in the mental life of the synaesthetic 
individual? (2) What is the behavior of attention 
between the two associated processes in any given 
example of synaesthesia? 


Their conelusions were: 


If the results of this investigation are 
typical we may conclude that synaesthesis is a 
cognitive process, a phenomenon of meaning, and 
that the secondary image is essential. By means 
of its functioning, sensation develops to per- 
ception. Before this perception is complete there 
must be an attention shift from primary to secon- 
dary process or from secondary to primary. The 
Sensory component and the image component are 
necessary but their order of appearance may vary et 


3 F. Starr examined a few isolated cases of synaesthetic 
blind subjects but these cases were not checked and hence 
no contribution was made. The investigator wrote his 
article in order to point out the posdabilitise of color- 
sound as an Cnedvectine field of study rather than to 
report the results of a scientific NOES, 

Another example of a blind synaesthetic reagent who 
has written concerning his own reactions to color audition 
is Clarence Hawkes. In his account he said: 

Then one is immediately, on losing sight, 
impressed with the fact that all the senses are 
interdependent and considerably mixed up. ‘e 
speak of tone color, and to a@ great many people 


the phrase is meaningless; but it is a very real 
thing, and to myself, as well as to many other 


1. Wheeler, R. H. and Cutsforth, T. D. "“Synaesthesia, a 
tree of Perception.” Psychological Review, 29:212-220 
1922). Py ee eae. 


2. Starr, Fe. "Note on Color-Hearing."” American Journal 
. of Psychology, 5:416-418 (1892). i 
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people who have seen and then lost their sight, 
all musical or prolonged sound has color. As 

a general rule, the higher the pitch of the tone 
the higher keyed is the color, and the lower the 
pitch of the tone the darker the color. 

The middle register of the piano or organ, or 
of the human voice for the same pitch, is dull 
red, and as the pitch ascends it goes to light 
red, and pink, and very light yellow, up to 
white, until in the eighth octave there is no 
color at all, just as to some people there is no 
sound discernible in this octave. From the 
middle register of the human voice or the piano, 
the color descends to purple, deep blue, and 
finally black, and_the very lowest notes have no 
perceptible color. 7 


Several investigations have been made in Germany and 
France in ean endeavor to find an explanation for the 
relation of color and sound. Although a detailed review 
of the findings of these studies is beyond the scope of 
this study, mention must be made of the outstanding 
contributions they have made to this subject. Anschutz 
concluded that synaesthetic vision and ordinary vision 
had many identical laws. He used as his subject of 
analysis the blind organist bated. 

Voss has carried on experiments with a group of 
young men and women who lost their sight before the period 
of adolescence. He found that tne quality of color 


hearing with them was the direct result of outside stimulus 


1. Hawkes, C. Hitting the Dark Trail. New York: H. Holt 
and Co., 1915, pp. 15e-153.°~—~—~CS~S# 


2. Anschiitz, G. "Untersuchen zur Analyse Musikalischer 
Photismen." Archiv fur die Gesamte Psychologie, 
51:155-218 (1925). 
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es 
and had the quality of a secondary sense. 


Phillippe contended in his study that the blind 
endeavored to retain their memory for color which brought 
, . 
about an association of color and sound. 


The composite results of the investigations thus far 


pursued relative to colored audition in the blind are meagre 


and unfortunately derived from introspective data. At 
present no appreciable differences have been found between 
synaesthetic blind and visual paaedaee.” It will undoubtedly 
be of immediate value in the education of the blind if, in 
the future, the exact nature and functioning of the synaes- 


thetic imagery of tre blind can be determined. 


IIE. Summary 


Regarding this chapter as a whole, the foregoing 


sStudiss group themselves into four categories in the order 


of their frequency; namely, those which are highly intro- 


1. Voss, We. “Das Farbenhoren bei Zrblindeten."” Outlook 
for the Blind, 25:118-119 (September, 1931). — 


Ze Phillippe, J. "L'Audition Coloree des Aveugles.” 
Revue Scientifique, 1:806-809 (1894). 


3. Wheeler, R. H. and Cutsforth, 7. D. "The Synaesthesia 
of a Blind Subject." Readings in Psychology by Raymond 
H. Wheeler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930, p. 367. 
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Spective, and limited to observations of isolated reagents; 
those that present insufficient data to warrant conclusions 
that are representative; those which have employed 


unreliable methods of collecting data; and those that by 


courtesy could be designated as scientific, having been 


experimentally conducted. 

There will have been noticed considerable overlapping 
of physiological and psychological problems in the preceding 
pages. It is true that their solution demands fecund 
research from both points of view. The possibilities for 
experimental work in these fields are abundant, and the 
present need is imperative. ‘The present knowledge of the 
physiological and mental life of blind children is 
decidedly meagre which condition serves as an impediment 
to educational aims and procedures. As this age of 
scientific thinking and investigation progresses, it is 


hoped that more attention will be directed to the improvement 


of the instruction of blind children through scientific 


research and that by this means instrspective, unreliable 
methods wili be minimized. 

Prevention of blindness is receiving emphasis in this 
country particularly under the able direction of the 
American National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Blindness dus to ophthalmia neonatorum especially during 


the last decade has received considerable attention. 
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Concerted action has been taken to prevent its disastrous 
results through laws, regulations, and education. The 
results have justified the effort expended and it is hoped 
that before long similar positive attention will be directed 
to the other causes of blindness with equal success. 

‘There remains considerable research to be accomplished 
in order to decide definitely whether or not the partially 
and totally blind should be given the same instruction. 

It is suggested that such an experiment be carried on in 
several of the larger schools for the blind with compareble 
groups of students in order that a large enough number of 
students be used as subjects to furnish reliebility to the 
experiment. 

Further investigation is mandatory to discover whether 
or not there is a difference between the achievement of the 
congenital and paren ert ious blind and, in case of a difference, 
to find out its nature and degree. 

| The residential schools for the blind generally have 
been found to be giving serious attention to the physical 
status of their students. There has been evidence to show 
that medical care and attention are supplied and that there 
is an increasing tendency to take prophylactic measures to 
keep the students in good health and vigor. 


There is urgent need for scientific research in regard 
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to determining the absolute threshold of perception in 

the blind. inde this phase of the psychology of the blind 
bears directly on the subject of the tactual systems of 
writing and reading used by the blind, its importance is 
readily admitted. Heller and Burklen of Germany have made 
Significant investigations, but their work has not been 
sufficiently conclusive to admit of any appreciable degree 
of finality. The residential schools for the blind present 
splendid opportunities for investigations of this nature 
under the most favorable conditions. There is still 
wanting a definite realization of the need of research in 
this field and particularly there must come forward 

trained investigators who are capable of working on the 
problems. 

The results thus far BE iGARNd Conceriice space percep- 
tion have had Significant bearing upon educational 
procedure, but there is need for further experimentation 
along this line. 

Sporadic investigations have been undertaken with 
relation to the memory and the dream imagery of the blind, 
but no final conclusions have either been reached or even 
approximated. Here again is a rich fiela for scientific 
experimentation. 


The work of Wheeler and Cutsforth in the study of 
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synaesthesia has been replete with interesting reaulte. 
These results indicate that here again is an opportunity 
for research to make a contribution to the education of 
the blind. 

The psychology of the blind has been discussed by 
many writers, and as has been seen in the preceding pages 
of this chapter, it has been a subject of investigation 
by a fairly large number of men and women, ranging from 
interested laymen to rained scientists, but the conclusions 
are so meagre and so unsatisfactory as a whole that they 
should prove a challenge to well trained research workers 


whose interest in scientific results is paramount. 
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Chapter Four 
Organization and Administration 


Perhaps no phase of institutional growth and development 


is more revealing of the spirit that pervades that institution 


than an example of its organization and administration. By 


organization is meant the set-up or the structure of the 
institution; by administration is meant the functioning or 
the interrelation of the essential features constituting the 
institution, This distinction between organization and 
administration is made so far as this study is concerned in 
respect to such matters as the following: (1) Support and 
Control, Physical Plant, Teaching Force, Student Population, 
Time Distribution, and Grade and Class Distribution discussed 
under the general heading of Organization; and (2) Standards, 
Examinations, Units and Credits, Certification, Schools 
Accredited to the University, Auxiliary School Agencies, ana 
fests and Measurements treated under the heading of 


Administrative Aids. 


I. External Organization 


In treating the external organization of residential 
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schools for the blind, wherever it has been deemed ad- 
visable, detailed comparisons have been presented. In 
other cases it has seemed that a more integrated impression 
of the practices and procedures could be obtained by means 


of a more general treatment. 


Ll. Support and Control 
a. Statutory Provisions 


(1) Compulsory Attendance Laws. There has been an ever 
increasing extension of compulsory education laws in the 
States, referable to blind children, and most of these laws 
have been made subsequent to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. According to Best: 

Aside from the compulsory education laws of 
& general nature, which may have more or less 
application to the blind, we have enactments 
specifically referring to them in more than one- 
half of the States, nearly all having beep 
placed upon the statute books since 1900. 


The most recent law of this nature went into effect in the 
z 


State of Alabama on September 1, 1932. 


Table VIII shows the situation in each State in 1931 


1. Best, Harry op. cit., pe 372. 
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with reference to its compulsory education laws. This 
table not Sty agonecater the States which have énacted 
these compulsory attendance laws but also gives the 
compulsory attendance ages for normal and blind children 
in the respective States. The data referring to the 
compulsory education laws were compiled in ie The 
data referring to the attendance ages for both classes of 
children were compiled in ieee 

An examination of Table VIII shows that the ten States 
that were deficient in compulsory education laws relative 
to blind children in 1931 were: Florida, Kentucky, Maine, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Vermont, | 
Louisiana, and Wyoming. Every State, including the District 
of Columbia, had a compulsory age for normal children, 
while only twenty-six States had a compulsory attendance 
age for blind children. 

The compulsory attendance age period for blind children 


was set in each one of nine States at the following ages: 


ates and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, ppe 3; 6; 83 15; 27%; 33; 363, 40; 
BOs. 533 597 65; 70; 747.90; 98; L2l; 129; 135; 147; 
149; 360: 163; 190; 200;, 202; 211; 2243. 226; 250; 257; 
262;.466; 271; 274; 281; 287; 2893; 2936 


1. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 


2. Keesecker, Ward We “Laws Relating to Compulsory 
Education." United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 20. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1929, ppe 13-14; 37; 44; 56; 67. 
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Table VIII. Extent of the State Compulsory Education Law 
for Blind Children and the Attendance Ages 
for Normal and Blind Children in 1931 


Attendance Ages 


State Compulsory Normal Blind 
law 
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Attendance Ages 


State ' Compulsory Normal Blind 
Law 
South Carolina. @eeseee ea 8-14 aeieth on 
South Dakota..cccccces x 8-17 8-17 
TENNESSES ceccecscccese x 7-16 ative 
MOTGG icp tasers dccecceqe x 8-14 6-14 
UGA se cedcccccseccssaes x 8-18 8-18 
WOTMON see essdénessces oo os 8-16 8-16 
Virginidecccccecescece x 7-15 <7 ae 
Washingtonececccsccccce x 8-164 6-21 
West Virginia. @reeeeed x 7-16 8-21 
Wisconsineceacececsces x 7-16 6-18 
WYOMING eccssceccsccese Tice ae 7-16 bead art 


Ll. Until 18 in part-time schools. 

2. Until 18 where continuation schools are established. 

3. 7-16 in districts with 4500 population or more and 
employing a superintendent; 8-16 in small districts; 
until 18 where continuation schools are provided. 


4. 8-18 part-time school law. 


4-16; 5-21; 6-14; 6-17; 6-21; 7-14; 7-20; 8-17; and 8-21. 
Rach of the compulsory attendance age periods for blina 
children: 6-16; 7-19; 7-21; and 8-16 appeared in two States 
and each of the compulsory attendance age periods for blind 
children: 6-18; 7-18; and 8-18 appeared in three States. 

In Montana, Ohio, South Dakote, Utah, and Vermont the | 
compulsory attendance age periods were the same for normal 


and blind children. 
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In Maryland, New Mexico, Oregon, and Wisconsin atten- 
dance was required one year earlier for blind children than 
for normal children; in California, Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Washington it was required two years earlier for 
blind children; and in Connecticut it was required three 
years earlier for blind children. In Illinois and ‘est 
Virginia attendance was required one year earlier for normal 
children than for blind children. 

In Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, and Maryland the 
compulsory attendance law required blind children to be 
One year older than normal children before leaving school; 
in Illinois and Wisconsin it required them to be two years 
older; in Iowa, Michigan, and Oregon it required them to 
be three years older; in Hebrecka. North Carolina, and North 
Dakota it required them to be four years older; and in 
Kansas, New Mexico, Washington, and West Virginia it required 
them to be five years older. In Nebraska, the compulsory 
attendance law required normal children to be two years older 
than blind children before leaving school. 

There was no compulsory attendance age period for blind 
children in: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 


Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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From the foregoing legislative provisions it would 
seem that blind children with few exceptions were receiving 
rather liberal educational opportunities so far as com- 
pulsory attendance laws were concerned. Unfortunately 
there were many blind children who were not attending educa- 
tional iddtitutions of any kind; a situation which authorities 
Claimed was attributable mainly to two causes: (1) the 
disinclination of parents to part with their blind child, 
and (2) the lack of knowledge with reference to the existence 
of State schools for the pata in most instances whenever 
children attended residential schools for the blind, a 
temporary severance from home ties was Fudd dees Parents 
have been frequently reluctant to send their children away 
from their surveillance and it has often been a difficult 
task to convince them that these children would be better off 
at schools, where they would be educated under the direction 
of experienced people trained for this purpose, than they 
would be when kept at home. 

In order to contact all the blind children of the State, 
many schools for the blind have included in their annual or 
biennial reports such requests as the following: 


All citizens, and especially county officers, 


1. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted, 
Section lil, "Sducation and Training." New York: 

The Century Co., 1931, p. 252. 
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are earnestly requested to notify the Superin- 
tendent of any child who should attend the School 
for the Blind. It is the ardent hope of the . 

Board that every child in Arkansas, who is eligible, 
Shall attend this institution. 


The School for the Blind, located at Nashville, 
is designed to educate the children of Tennessee 
of school age, both blind and partial-sighted. 

It is believed that there are many that ought to 
be in the school who are not getting any educa- 
tional advantages whatever, but who are growing 
up in hopeless ignorance and dependence. As 
long as there are vacancies in the school this 
condition should not continue. And it is hoped 
that those who may know of any children that are 
not in the school without legitimate excuse will 
immediately investigate or, at least, write the 
Superintendent of the School to see what steps 
should be taken in the matter. In this connec- 
tion attention is called to the compulsory 
attendance Act passed by the legislature of 1927. 

The blind more than the seeing need educational 
advantages. The State provides these practically 
without cost. A large proportion of the blind 
can be trained for useful, self-supporting 
occupations. With them, education and proper 
training means everything--is their only hope. 

- Will not friends who know the situation, and 
can be of assistance, do what they can to bring 
educational advantages to those for whom the State 
makes this rather generous provision? 


Notwithstanding the fact that this school has 
been in operation most of the time since February 
26, 1873, there are now many parents and friends 
of sightless children who know little or nothing 
about the advantages it offers. When in Salem, 
you are cordially invited to visit the school 
which is located quite centrally on South Church 
Street. It is earnestly desired that through 
greater publicity all parents of blind or nearly 


1. Report of the Arkansas School for the Blind, 1929-1930, 
pe ll. 


2. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, pe 5- 
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blind children may become informed concerning 
the aims of this institution. If you know of 
& blind child who is growing up in ignorance, 
please consider it your duty to notify the 
superintendent of the Oregon State School for 
the Blind at Salem.l 


The problem of how to get in touch with all the blind 
children in each State has been more difficult to handle 
than that of enforcing the compulsory school law, after 


the bling children have been Located. School authorities 


“have been sware that there were blind children in their | 


States not attending school, but they have not been able 

to make an accurate estimation of the number of these 
children. Their practice has been to request the cooper- 
ation of city, county, and State officials and organizations 
=o report every case of a gtaneroke child not attending a school 
or class for the blind to the superintendent of principal 

of tne State school for the blind. A second means of 
solution of this problem has been to acquaint the publie 
with the purposes and activities of the schools for the 


blind by various forms of publicity. 


(2) Provision Made for Blind Students Out of State. 


Five of the States which in 1931 had no compulsory 


1. General Information. Oregon State School for the Blind, 
Salem, 1927. Salem: State Printing Department, 1927, 
pe  & 
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education law in behalf of blind children also had no 
State school for the blind. These States were: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming. The other 
| five States which maintained State schools for the blind 
and up to 1931 had no compulsory education law affecting 
these children were: Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and South Carolina. 

In the case Of the five States not having State schools 
for the blind and also Delaware, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island special provision for their blind children was made 
out of the State. Waine, Rhode Island, and Wyoming have 
sent their children to the schools for the blind in neigh- 
boring states, not arbitrarily Pa Oy New Jersey has 
sent some of her children to schools for the blind in 
neighboring States and some she has admitted to local public 
See. Delaware has sent her children to the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind at Overbrook; 
Nevada has sent her children to the Utah School for the Blind 
at Ogden and to the California School for the Blind at 
Berkeley; New Hampshire has sent her children to the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind at 


Watertown and to the Nazareth School for the Blind at Montreal; 


1. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, pp. 87; 258; 295. 
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and Vermont has sent her children to the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the Blind at Watertown. 
These States had so few blind children that it was 
more economical to pay for their tuition at schools for 
the blind in other States than to maintain their own schools. 
In addition, these children thus received benefits and 


opportunities that only the larger schools could offer. 


(3) Provision Made for Higher Bducation of the Blind. 
In order to meet the added expense for blind students who 
continue their education in higher institutions of learning, 
i. @., beyond the high school, which accrues from the 
necessity of employing paid readers, eighteen States have 
appropriated public funds for this purpose. New York was 
the firet State to make an appropriation of this nature, 
the law having gone into effect in 1907 with an annual 
appropriation of s50005: Dr. Newel Perry was responsible 
for the initiation and enactment of this law in New York 


and in 1913 he was able to bring about a similar enactment 


fates and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, ppe 373; 150; 151; 276. 


1. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
3 


2. Perry, Newel "New York's Provision for the Higher 
Education of the Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 
2:47-48 (April, 1908). eae ye 


"State Scholarships." Outlook for the Blind, 3:164 
(Winter Basher, 1910}, 
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1 
in California, 


The following summary obtained from the Directory of 


£etivities for the Blind published in 1932 presents the 


status in 1931 of the laws in the various States which 
furnished money for readers to blind students attending 
higher institutions of learning. 


Arkansas. guiescent because of vetoed 
appropriation. 


California. lLaw--1915 State Law provides 
graduates of the State School for the Blind, 
who attend the University of California or 
any approved institution of collegiate rank, 
With funds to employ seeing persons to read 
from required textbooks, provided not more than 
$300 per annum per individual be expended. 


Colorado. lLaw--To provide readers for 
@ligible graduates of the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind attending any approved 
institution for higher education or conser- 
vatory of music, with a sum of not more han 
$400 during any one school year per pupil, 


Connecticut. The Board of Education of 
the Blind at its discretion may provide readers 
: for the blind students attending institutions 
for higher learning. The maximum that may be 
spent for such purpose is $500 a year. There 


Le woo. Outlook for the Blind, 7:124 (Autumn, 
1913]. 


States and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for tne Blind, 1932, p. 8. 


Be Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 


4, Ibid., pe. 27. 
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is no law stipulating that reader services 
Shall be provided for such students. 


Idaho. Readers are provided through the 
State Department of Vocational Training. No 
definite amount is appropriated. 


Illinois. To furnish financial assistance 
to eligible blind students pursuing a course 
of study in a university, college, conserva- 
tory of music or a normal, professional or 
vocational school. The amount of aid to any 
student shall not under ordinary circumstances 
exceed 5300 per annum. Where the Board may 
consider that added assistance is necessary 
the amount shall be increased to $500 per 
annum. 


Indiana. Law--Wwhenever any blind person 
has matriculated in any of the departments of 
Indiana University, Purdue University or the 
Indiana State Normal School and shall make 
formal request therefor, it shall be the duty 
of the boards of trustees and the executive 
officers of such institutions to supply free 
of charge an assistant for at least three 
hours per day for the purpose of reading to 
such student under the direction of the 
faculty of said institution. 


Iowa. lLaw--To aid worthy blind students who 
are regularly enrolled in any university, 
college, conservatory of music, normal, pro- 
fessional or vocational school, approved by 
State Board of Education, by assisting in 
defraying necessary rag: pada including cost of 
a reader or assistant. 


lL. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, pe 3235's 


2. Tbid., p. 53. 
3. Ibid., ps 60. 
4. Ibid., p. 66. 
5S. Ibid., p. 71. 
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Kansas. lLaw--An eligible blind pupil in 
actual attendance at a college, university, 
technical or professional school, shall be 
provided with a reader. The Board of Admin- 
istration shall expend for this purpose for 
the use of any one popes an amount not to 
exceed $300 per annum. 


Minnesota. lLaw--fo distribute aid to the 
amount of not more than $300 a year to ten 
blind students in universities, colleges and 
conservatories or music, for the purpose of 
defraying necessary expenses, including those 
of a reader while in attendance in said 
institutions. | 


Missouri. lLaw--Hligible blind students 
admitted to higher institutions of learning, 
may be assisted to the extent of $300 a year 
to employ persons to read textbooks and 
pamphlets used by such students in their 
studies at college, university or high school. 
No appropriation for 1931-1932.° 


New Jersey. To give aid to eligible blind 
pupils in attendance at colleges, universities, 
technical schools or professional schools, to 
an amount not exceeding $200 per year per 
pupil toward tuition, and of $300 per year per 
pupil with which to employ a person or persons 
to read from textbooks and pgmphiets used by 
pupils in such institutions. 


New York. lLaw--To give aid to eligible 
blind pupils in attendance at colleges, 
universities, technical or professional schools, 
to the amount of $300 per year ver pupil, with 
which to employ persons to read from textbooks 
and pamphlets used by pupils in such institu- 


Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
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States and Ganada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, pe 74. 


Ibid., Pe 130. 
Ibias, ps 142. 
Ibid., p. 160. 
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tions. The same sum is paid to pupils whose 
needs require that they attend institutions 
in other states, if said Ansty tatLons conform 
to the requirements.of this section, 


North Carolina. Law--To aid eligible blina 
pupils for five years in pursuing any course 
of study, profession, art, or science in any 
university, college, or conservatory of music 
approved by the North Carolina School for the 
Blind, to an amgunt not exceeding $200 per 
year per pupil.” 


Qhio. Law--To provide for the further and 
higher education of eligible pupils of the 
State School for the Blind by appointing 
readers to read from textbooks and pamphlets 
used by pupils while in attendance in any 
college, university, technical or professional 
school. 


Oregon. lLaw--To aid eligible blind students 
attending the University of Oregon, the Oregon 
Agricultural College or other State institutions 
of higher learning, to the extent of not more 
than $500 per year per pupil, by providing 
readers and State aia.4 


Pennsylvania. lLaw--fo provide to an amount 
not exceeding $500 per year per student for 
the necessary expense of eligible blind students 
enrolled in any course of study, profession, art 
or science in any university, college, conser- 
vatory of music, normal, professional, or 
vocational school approved by the Department of 
Fublic Instruction. 
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Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 


States and Canada. New York: America Foundatio 
for the Blind, p. 190. 


ibid., pe £00. 
Ibid., pe 212. 
ibid., p. 226. 
iIbid., p. 250. 
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Wisconsin. Law--To provide eligible blind 
students attending any university, college, or 
conservatory of music, aid not exceeding $300 
in any One year per pupil, nor exceeding in 
total amount #2 ,000, for deffaying necessary 
expenses including @ reader. 

An analysis of these laws reveals a striking similarity 
in each of the eighteen cases, which tends to prove that 
the New York law served to a great extent as a model for 
the subsequent laws in other States. A few variations oceur, 
however. xamination of the laws just quoted shows that 
the amounts available to blind students for readers varied 
from $200 to $500 per student per year with the median amount 
$300; four States: Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio, did not 
state a definite amount to which students attending higher 
Spebtvatidne of learning in these States were entitled. 

It is difficult to say how many students have been 
availing themselves of the opportunity of these scholarships 
Since no complete estimation has been obtained. However, 
there is some evidence that a sufficient number have been 
makinz use of these grants to warrant the States to feel 
that by this aid they have been making higher education 


possible to worthy students who otherwise would have been 


deprived of this privilege. 


1. Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 


ne 


tates and Canada. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1932, p. 294. 
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a be Sources of Revenue 

There were four sources of revenue that were common 
to the residential schools for the blind as a whole, but 
only One of these sources was common to every individual 
residential school for the blind where secondary education 
was pursued. Although several of the schools started under 
private auspices, gradually the States came to realize 
their responsibility for. the education of blind children 
and made appropriations for this purpose. Most of the 
schools by the year 1931 were public institutions owned and 
Supported by the States. Five of the schools; namely, the 
Connecticut School for the Blind, the Maryland School for 
the Blind, the New York Institute for the Hducation of the 
Blind, the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, and the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, were operated by private corporation 
boards and as State appropriations were made to these schools, 
the respective States assumed the right of authority and 
supervision of a general nature over them. Endowment funds, 
tuition, and private contributions supplemented by the State 
appropriations have supported these schools. 

The sources from which these schools derived their 
support are best described by the following statements from 
their published reports: 

Referring to the Connecticut School for the 
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+ rey 


Blind: The institution is s private corporation, 
receiving state money in the form of tuition 

(at the present rate of $450 per year) for each 
Connecticut child attending it. In addition to 
the state funds the school benefits from per- 
sonal donations and a small income from endowment 
funds. 


Referring to the Maryland School for the Blind: 
It has been supported by donations from indivi- 
duals, the City of Baltimore and by agngual appro- 
priations from the state of Maryland. 


All blind persons of sound body and mind of 
school age, actual residents of Maryland, the 
District of Columbia and Delaware, may be 
admitted free.... 

For all State and Government pupils whose 
parents are unable to pay for tuition, board and 
washings, medicine and medical attendance; booxs 
and all other necessary appliances for their 
proper education are furnished free of cnarge. 
Inasmuch as the State does not fully meet the 
necessary requirements, it is felt by the 
management that all should pay something, even 
if but a small amount, to help make up the 
annual deficit.? . 


Referring to the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind: As in Europe, the 
project was at first realized and promoted by 
philanthropic individuals and societies. But 
it was soon seen to be fraught with the same 
ideals as all public education, and was 
gradually taken over by civil authorities, 


1. Biennial Report of the Connecticut Institute for 
the Blind, For the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1925 
and the Fiscal Year nding June 30, 1926, Hartford, 
1927, De 20. 


2. Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 
School for the Blind, Overlea, iaryland, October l, 
1926-=September 30, 1928, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1929, pe 4. 


3s Ibid., pPe 54-55. 
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until now for many years most of our schools 
for the blind are at least subsidized and 
under partial control by the state. Asa 
matter of fact, the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind is one of the very 
few that are maintained to some extent by 
endowment and preserve their independence 
through a private board of trustees.l 


Referring to the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind: It is not a state 
institution, though it receives pupils whose 
expenses are largely met by the State of 
Pennsylvania. At present, the state and the 
school districts meet approximately two-thirds 
of the per capita cost, the remaining one-third 
being supplied by the income from private funds, 
by contributions, and by supplemental payments 
from parents. 


Referring to the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind: Though our 
total current expense account for each pupil is 
about $800 a year, nearly a half of this goes 
into “instruction.” Where Perkins Institution 
differs from most other boarding schools is 
that, except in a few instances, neither the 
pupils nor their parents pay tuition. The states 
Which send them to us pay this. But we charge 
Only #400 a pupil, our endowment enabling us to 
do sO without embarrassment. 


In addition to the five schools just mentioned deriving 


partial support from public funds there were in 1931 thirty- 


lL. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninetieth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers, 1925. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 
1925, ppe 45-46. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-3ighth 
Annual Report, 1930, p. 95. 


Perkins Institution end Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Ninety-Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees, 
1926, p. 12. 
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seven State canons Their auxiliary funds were furnished 
by occasional donations or contributions of varying amounts. 
The annual appropriations to the schools were frequently 
insufficient, but the fact that the States assumed the 
responsibility of public support indicated that the rights 
of blind children were recognized and provided for, in 

most cases substantially. 

The annual per capita allowance varied from State to 
State and no figures denoting the annual per capita 
allowance and the total annual appropriation have been 
included in this study since no fair comparison could be 
made due to such circumstances as a difference in economies 
in State administration, difference in the purchasing power 
of the dollar in the various sections of the country, and 
the lack of a clear statement of the amount apportioned to 
sehools for the blind in the case of the dual schools. 

| Although the per capita allowance is not necessarily 
& criterion of the work pursued in the schools, it must be 
remembered that adequate finances offer greater opportunities 
for providing better teaching facilities. : 

It was found that the cost of educating blind children 


was greatly in excess of that necessary for public school 


1. The Maryland School for the Blind and the Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind are sometimes regarded as State 
schools, but they have not been so regarded in the 
above classification. 
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children. A comparison of costs between residential 
schools for the blind and public schools has no real signi- 
ficance when consideration is given to the fact that, aside 
from greater expense entailed by special equipment and 
methods used with blind children, public schools are not 


residential schools. 


ce Officers 


(1) Governing Boards. There was no one source from 
which to gather the data included in Table IX regarding 
the nature of the governing boards of schools for the blind 
in 1951. The several sources that furnished material are 
indicated in the footnotes at the end of the table. 

Table IX gives the name of the governing boards that con- 
trolled the affairs of the respective schools for the blind 
in 1931, end in addition it gives the number of members 
constituting each board, the number of years composing the 
term of office of the members, and the way in which the 
members were appointed. 

Table IX reveals that the management of schools for 
the blind was under the direction of: State Boards or 
Departments of Education, Boards of Trustees, Boards of 
Managers, Boards of Directors, State Boards of Control, 
State Departments of Public Welfare, State Boards of 


Administrators, Boards of Visitors, Boards of Regents, 
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Boards of Commissioners, State Departments of Public 
Instruction, State Boards of Charities and Corrections, 
the Commissioner of State Institutions, and the Director 
of State Business Control. Eighteen of these schools in 
1931 were under the control of State Boards or Departments 
of Education Or under the control of local boards super- 
vised by these State agencies. 

It is a sign of progress in the organization and admin- 
istration of schools for the blind that so many of these 
special schools have been recognized as a part of the State 
educational system by being placed under the direct control 
of the same State educational agencies as control the other 

1 
educational institutions of the State. 

The following quotations show that the schools them- 
selves appreciated this recognition of their educational 
status. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 

of the Blind. Though incorporated as an 

"Institution for Instruction” the school was 

for many years considered a charity. With other 

schools for the blind and deaf it was placed 

under the direction of the State Board of Charities, 
- where it remained for nearly half a century, until 

June 1, 1923, when it was transferred to the State 


Department of Public Instruction and its educational 
status was officially recognized. 


1. Martens, Blise H. “Education of Exceptional Children." 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1928- 
~$0, Chapter XI, Bulletin, No. 20, 1931. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, p. 5. 


2. "The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 26:82 (June, 1932). 
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Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind. 


EEE | SE Sa /mempcenaes 


by statute been under the control of the State 
Board of Education, which has shown an ardent 
desire to take care of its needs and provide 
the best training possible for those. children 
for whom the school was established. 

Reference to Table IX shows that the governing boards 
of thirty-six schools for the blind in 1931 varied in size 
from one to twenty-four members, With a median of five 
members. Frequently the Governor of the State and the State 
Superintendent of Schools were found to be ex-officio 
members. 

The term of office of the members of the governing 
boards representing twenty-cight schools for the blind in 
1931 ranged from one to eight years, with & medieén of 
four years. 

In Table IX it is found that in twenty-four schools 
the members of the governing boards were appointed by the 
governor, frequently with senatorial confirmation. In 
eight schools the members of the governing boards were 
elected, and in one school eight of the members were elected 
and four of them were appointed by the governor, 

Counts in his study of boards of education in the United 


States found that the typical city board of education com- 


prised six members who were elected at large for a term of 


1. Idaho Stete School for the Deaf and the Blind, Twelfth 
Biennial Report 1929-1930. Gooding, Idaho: Printed by 
the Pupils, Idaho Sehool for the Deaf and Blind, p. 7. 
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three years. He found that the typical State board of 
education consisted of seven members who, with the exception 
of two ex-officio members, were appointed by the governor 

1 


for a term of four years. 


(2) Superintendents. An attempt was made to make a 
list of the names of the superintendents who held office in 
the forty-two secondsry schools for the blind during the 
decade 1921-1931. Every available source was used in order 
to collect these data including correspondence, school 
reports, and the Outlook for the Blind. In many cases it 
will be found in Table X that the dates given for the 
assumption of office of superintendent antedated the year 
1921, but the period of superintendency extended into the 
specified decade and was accordingly included in the table. 
It will be noticed that the terms “principal,” “president,” 
and "director" were in some instances applied to the chief 
school executives and unless such were specified in the 
footnotes, it may be assumed that the correct designation 


was “superintendent.” 


of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1927, 
pPpe 79-80. 


1. Counts, George 38. The Social se teat of Boards 
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An inspection of Table xX shows that out of a total 
of sixty-seven superintendents, thirty-two of them held 
the position of superintendent for over ten years; fifteen 
of them held the position for not less than five years and 
not more than ten years; and twenty of them held the 
position for less than five years. A further analysis with 
reference to those superintendents who held office for more 
than ten years reveals the following distribution: eleven 
years, one; twelve years, four; thirteen years, six; 
fourteen years, two; fifteen years, two; sixteen years, one; 
seventeen years, one; eighteen years, three; twenty years, 
one; twenty-one years, one; twenty-three years, one; twenty- 
four yeers, four; twenty-nine years, one; thirty-two years, 
two; thirty-three years, one; and sixty-one years, one. 

These long periods of active service indicate that 
there would probably thus have been continuity of adminis- 
trative and educational policy in the schools over which 


these superintendents presided. 


(3) Staff. Residential schools for the blind have been 
found to have included generally on their staff: teachers 
in the various departments, a librarian, a physician, an 
ophthalmologist, a dentist, and a nurse. The reports of 
several of the schools, particularly in the case of the dual 


schools, mentioned a principal besides the superintendent, 
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In addition, there were found members of the office staff, 
members of the household department, storekeepers, janitors, 
engineers, and gardeners, 

Briefly reviewing the situation with reference to the 
Support and control of the residential schools for the 
blind, it may be said that the States have furnished rather 
liberal educational opportunities for their blind children, 
but the problem of locating these handicapped children has 
never been satisfactorily solved. With the exception of 
five schools whose Support has been derived partially from 
tuition, endowments, and private contributions and partially 
from State appropriations, the remaining thirty-seven 
residential schools for the blind have been entirely State 
supported. 

Although these schools have been governed for the most 
part by boards of control with members either appointed by 
the Governor of tne State or elected, the tendency to place 
these institutions under the State Department of Education 
has steadily increased. , 

The tenure of office of the superintendents of schools 
for the blind during the decade under consideration has 
varied widely among the schools. In some schools the 
superintendents have held their positions for very long 
periods of time; in other schools severél changes have been 


made within the span of ten years. 
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The staff of residential schools for the blind has 
included men and women who have carried on the work of the 
following departments: school, medical, administrative, 


household, and school plant. 
2. Physical Plant 


&. Location 


The location and the size of the grounds of the school 
plants offer certain oprortunities that are valuable to the 
educational life and development within these special 
institutions. A consideration of these matters is presented 
in the following section describing the situation as it 
existed during the decade 1921-1931. 

fables XI and XII give a fair estimate of tne extent of 
property in acres that belonged to the respective residential 
schools for the blind in the United States in 1931. Table XI 


i which gives the number of acres that the separate schools for 


the blind possessed is arranged according to the ascending 
number of acres. Table AII gives the number of acres that 
the combined schools for the deaf and the blind possessed 
arranged according to the ascending number of acres. In the 
case of the Montana School the acreage refers to the Montana 
Stete Sehool for the Deaf and the Blind and the Montana State 


Training School for the Feeble-Minded. 
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Table XI. The Number of Acres That Comprised the Grounds 
of the Separate Residential Schools for the 
Blind in 19311 


Number 
of Acres 


Missouri School for. the Blindeccecaceccevectecs 5 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind..... 5 
Oregon State School for the Blindecececccsccee 7 
Arkansas School for the Blind .cccccccessevsccer “4 


Mississippi School for the Blindecccccecccccas 8 
Nebraska School for the Blind.ccccseosscccceee 10 
Kansas State School for the Blindecceecerccces LO 
Louisiana State School for the BLind.ccccreeee LO 
Tennessee School for the Blindeccsccccecsecves 10 
Ohio State School for the Blind. cescecvessevee Ll 
Kentucky School for the Blindecacccccccccecces 12 
Washington State School for the Blind..cccecone 13 
New York Institute for the Education of the 
A Se eal se dre a ok bd aaa Bee ees een ease 16 
| Connecticut Institute for the Blind.ccscccseee 18 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction | 
of the DERM a ca es hee Ce OL OR Te Te eT Ce RES 19s 
Alabama School for Che Blindecccccecsccccsecce 20 
New Mexico School for the Blindeccaccecccssece 312 
California School for the Blindecccoassccesece 32 
South Dakota School for the Blindeccecscecvccer 35 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
we : TOF CHS BLING sacecescsevvesesavevressassions 34 
North Dakota School for the Blindececcccvsccsce 40 
Illinois School for the. Blindaeceececs vesiccsoes 42 
Michigan School. for: the Blindwaasctseoecancteas 45 
Minnesota School for the BlLindeccecccecccecsseee 50 
Iowa School for the Blindeccccccvdeccccseavsecere 53 
Indiana School for the BULLDOG » aed o:0. 00 6b elepeie oe 90 60 
| New York State School for the Blind eswcsccccsee 60 
| Texas School for the Blindesecscccvcccercsceee 73 
Oklahoma School for the BLING se acvcsedened sedge 99 


Maryland School for the Blind ecrccccccceceeses 100 
Wisconsin Sehool for the Blindvesscevcesecseces 107 


$1 Total 


of Activities for the Blind in the United States an 


2 EE EE SE EE EE 


Canada. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1932. 
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Table XI shows that among the separate residential 
schools for the blind the number of acres that comprised 


the school grounds in 1931 ranged from 5 to 107 acres. ‘The 


_ Missouri School for the Blind and the Western Pennsylvania 


School for the Blind had the smallest acreage; namely, 5 acres 
apiece, and the Wisconsin School for the Blind had the largest 
acreage; namely, 107 acres. ‘The median number of acres for 


these schools was 20. 


fable XII. The Number of Acres That Comprised the Grounds of 
the Dual Schools for the Deaf and Blind in 19311 


School ! Number 


of Acres 

Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind.e..ccccee. 24 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind .sececcesee 30 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind.....e. ' 40 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blindecccssecese 79 
North Carolina School for the Deaf and the 

RS. Ra Pe ee ee ee ee Pe eee ee ae a ee ea ee | 85 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blindecceeseoee 98 


South Cerolina School for the Deaf and Blind.... 150 
Utah Sehool for the Deaf and Blindeccccccccecces 195 
West Virginia State Schools for tne Deaf and 
— BLANd acc cse scarce cncreserevsecssvvcesesessene 550 
Montana State School for the Deaf and Blind and 
the Montana State Training School for the 
FSGRLESMLNI OG Coc Wedecceeecescocvcvededescdceaesés 1071 


10 Total 


1. The data for Table XII were obtained from the Directory 
of Activities for the Blind in the United States and 
Canada. llew York: American Foundation for tne Blin d, 
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Among the combined schools for the deaf and the blind 


the number of acres that comprised the school grounds 


ranged from 24 to 1071 acres. The Colorado Sehool for the 
Deaf and Blind had the smallest acreage; namely, 24 acres, 
and the Montana State School for the Deaf and Blind and the 
Montana State Training School for the Feeble-Minded combined 
had the largest acreage; namely, 1071 acres. 
‘Residential schools for the blind, as a rule, have 
had an acreage large enough to accommodate comfortably their 
several buildings, and extensive space for outdoor activities. 
However, there have been instances where the reverss situation 
was lamentably true, for example, the Mississippi School for 
the Blind claimed: | 
We are very much hindered on our campus, which 

is very small, that the children have no room to 

play or take tne much needed exercise. 

Table XIII gives the names and the locations of the 
forty-two residential schools for the blind as they were found 
to be in 1931. Since the names of the States in which the 
schools were located occurred in the titles of the schools, 


they were omitted elsewhere in the table. The Directory of 


Activities for the Blind in the United States and Canada, 


published in 1932, furnished the data for this table. 


1. The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi 
School for the Blind, From June 30, 1925 to July, 1, 
1927, pe 435. 
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Name and Location of the Forty-Two Residential 


Schools for the Blind in 1931 


School 


Alabama School for the Blind..ccocccees 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind.. 
Arkansas School for the Blindececcscene 
California School for the Blind... cece 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind.... 


Florida School for the Deaf and Blind.. 


Georgia Academy for the Blinde.cccccces 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Illinois School for the Blind .ccccssacsce 
Indians School. for the Blind .csscccsece 
ZOWG SONGOL FOr the Blind. ccicceceeesss 
Kansas State School for the Blindeccece 
Kentucky Sehool for the Blind.cccccacece 
Louisiana State School for the Blind... 
Maryland School for the BLING vices seees 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 

Sehool for the PIO aiiegs Adsdns, telaienis ale 
Michigan School for the Blind .cecsccecs 
Minnesota School for the Blindeccsocces 
Mississippi School for the Blindec.cecs 
Missouri Senool for the Blindececcecess 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind.. 
Nebraska School for the Blind eseccecces 
New Mexico School for the Blindecccoece 
New York Institute for the Education 

of the Pe 6:4 6a b 868 CA EOE OO MLEs 


New York State School for the Blind.... 


North Carolina State School for the 

Pct Fike SHA) DOOR 6 d:46 alec sais dade ee ereleqidie 
North Dakota School for the Blindeceecee 
Ohio State Sehool for thes BLING es< éca0 
Oklahoma School for the Blindecscccecves 
Oregon State School for the Blindeceee.s 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Instruction of the Bliisdwadccsdedsades 
South Carolina Sehool for the Deaf and 

the PRRISG Teididccidis des So ghe Clee Haele MMe 
South Dakota School for the Blindesceee 


Location 


Talladega 
Tucson 
Little Rock 
Berkeley 


Colorado Springs 


Hartford 

St. Augustine 
Macon 
Gooding 
Jacksonville 
Indianapolis 
Vinton 
Kansas City 
Louisvills 
Baton Rouge 
Baltimore 


Watertown 
Lansing 
Faribault 
Jackson 

St. Louis 
Boulder 
Nebraska City 
Alamogordo 


New York 
Batavia 


Raleigh 
Bathgate 
Columbus 
Muskogee 
Salem 


Overbrook 


Cedar Springs 
Gary 


Pal 
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School Location 
Tennessee School for the Blinde.ceocses Nashville 
Téxeas Sehool for the Blind écccccccccsées ‘Austin 


Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind. Ogden 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 

CEM as one 06 wh bide e's ov eels Mawes oseece Staunton 
Washington State School for the Blind.. Vancouver 
Yestern Pennsylvania Sehool for the 

BLING sc ccc sc ccc cesccvcsvresccese neces Pittsburgh 
West Virginia Sehools for the Deaf and 


the Besta SEP. FF Se FRPP ULCR Os HOE PET Us Romney 
Wisconsin School for the Blind.cccscsce Janesville 
42 Total 


Residential schools for the blind were found to be 
located in cities, in suburbs, and in rural districts. 
Many of these schools were located in cities. In 1930 these 


cities varied greatly in size; for instance, the Idaho School 


for the Blind was situated in Gooding, a city with a popula- 
i, | 


i @ tion of 7580; the Kansas State School for the Blind was 
2 


eg located in Kansas City which had a population of 121,857; 

the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind was in the city 
at 

of Pittsburgh which had a population of 669,817; and the 


1. Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1950, Population, 
Volume I. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931, 
pe 262% 
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Missouri School for the Blind was located in St. Louis, a 
city with a population of eee 

The tendency particularly during the last decade has 
been to choose suburban districts as locations for residen- 
tial schools for the biina. Most of the schools built 


before 1900 were located in cities and consequently as these 


-gities prospered and grew, the city environment became less 


desirable from the standpoint of such disturbing elements as 
noise and commotion. ‘Typical examples of schools located in 
suburbs in 1951 were: Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
school for the Blind, the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, the Texas School for the Blind, and the Maryland 
School for the Blind. | 

A few schools, for example, the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Blind, have enjoyed the benefits of quietness 
and country life, but these advantages have been offset by 
the lack of opportunities offered by proximity to educational 
ee , | 

There have been several factors which schools for the 


blind have been obliged to take into consideration in choosing 


1. Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population, 
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Volume 1. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931, 
Peo 18. % 


(2. French, Richard S. op. cit., p. 270. 
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= 
a site. When the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind sought & new location in 1925, the following 
considerations determined the choice of their new site: 
(1) accessibility, i. e., the school had to be easily reached 
and with as little expense as possible; (2) availability, 
i.e @., the typography of the land had to be conducive to 
natural drainage and a healthy situation, and likewise 
remoteness from distracting noises characteristic of a large 
city had to be considered; (3) extent, i. .s the grounds had 
to be large enough to accommodate the buildings adequately 
and allow sufficient room for out-of-doors activities; and 


(4) location, ie es, the site had to be as near as possible, 
. 1 
with the above factors considered, to the center of the city. 


Concerning the wisdom displayed in choosing a site with 
| the forenamed requirements EB. M. Van Cleve said: 


That the Board of Managers did well in giving 

4 the blind youth of New York and vicinity, and 

| others who might be drawn to the Institute, a 

| -  gchool located in a region sufficiently remote 

he from the noise and bustle of America's. greatest 
city, yet near enough to that city's center to 
render its advantages easily accessible, has been 
a already attested by the school's experience of 

| nearly two years in its new quarters. ‘We have 

| enjoyed the greater quiet of a semi-urban location, 
the large grounds, becoming rapidly beautiful as 
grass and trees and shrubbery grow, with space for 
much outdoor activity, the commodious and comfor- _ 
table living quarters, and, best of all, the school 
building with its large well-lighted rooms and 
excellent equipment. The city's principal concert 


1. Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of tne Blind, 1923. New York: the Bradstreet Press, 
1923 * pp ® 31-33 * 
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halls, shopping districts, places of amusement 

are an hour away by the present public convey- 

ances, but the staff have not been too much 

shut away from these, and the pupils’ attendance 

at recitals, concerts, etc. has been arranged 

without difficulty.+ 

The Indiana School for the Blind has very recently 

moved to its new location on Seventy-Fifth Street, 
Indianapolis. The new plant has been in use only since 
September, 1930. Before choosing a new site and constructing 
new buildings, George S. Wilson, Superintendent of the 
Indiana School for the Blind, made an extensive as well as 
intensive study of more than a score of schools for the 
blind in the United States and Europe. In summerizing the 
progress which has been made relative to school sites within 
recent years, he said: 

Ample grounds have generally been secured; care 
has been taken to give ethical and aesthetical 
surroundings; sanitation has received proper 
emphasis. Opportunity for self-expansion has been 
duly considered; contact with animal and vegetable 
life has been provided. In some cases intermingling 
with business and sgeial life, by the older students, 
has been permitted. 

As a result of his investigations and long experience, 
he claimed: 


No site should be selected which will not 
efford the following advantages and resources: 


1. Year Book of the New York Institute for the Sducation of 
the Blind, 1926. New York: the Bradstreet Press, 1926, 
De 266 


2. Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and 
Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind for the 
Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1922. Indianapolis: 

Wm. Bs. Burford, 1923, pe. 12. 
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Le rey ; 


Le Ample railroad and street car or inter- 
urban facilities. 
2. Good water, drainage, and sewer possibi- 
lities. 
3. Good neighborhood and accessibility to 
churches. . 
4. Wholesome environment. 
5. Not less in extent than twenty acres.t 
The descriptions given in the school reports show that 
many of these institutions had very beautiful grounds, made 
attractive by numerous trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and 
wide lawns. Many of the sites had natural, pristine beauty, 
but where this was lacking, frequently landscape gardening 
transformed the grounds and created beautiful surroundings 
which are essential to the aesthetic growth and development 
of the pupils. The time has arrived when the aesthetic 
values have been realized and their influence on the growing 
child is not disavowed. Schools for the blind, as well as: 
public schools, have been putting forth recently definite 
efforts to beautify their school grounds and progress has 
been made commensurate with the available financial resources. 
The standards that characterize many modern school grounds 
throughout the country are found in the following quotation. 
A man feels more the master of his fate 
when well clothed than in rags. It is equally 
true that a child will aspire to nobler sims 


in contact with beautiful surroundings. It is 
important that the community should foster a 


1. Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Superintendent of ae Indiana School for the Blind 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1921. 
Indianapolis: Wm. 8. Burford, 1922, p. 10. 
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love of beauty, as it makes for better citizen- 
Ship. To merely solve the practical require- 
ments of living does not give evidence of as 
high a state of civilization as to set about the 
solution in a beautiful way. The school as the 
training house of the people must take this truth 
into consideration. It is no longer satisfactory 
that the school and its grounds and buildings be 
adequate for instruction purposes; they shoulc be 
beautiful as well. We must not tolerate conditions 
formerly prevailing when the school building reared 
itself on a dusty, treeless expanse of earth. For 
the child who comes from a home equally unattractive, 
such a place offers nothing that will satisfy the 
innate longing for the beautiful,--an instinct 
a modern Civilization must find the means to develop. 
: : With such development a long step in advance toward 
: the eradication of unwholesome living conditions 
: Will have been made. 
| It is no longer believed that the school is 
| : confined to the four walls of the building. Certain 
activities of the child are housed within walls; 
-others are “housed” out-of-doors. The architecture 
of the school building, through daily inspiration, 
develops good taste in the child. Pictures on the 
wall, copies of the Masters, stimulate aesthetic 
| appreciation. Similarly the pupils become familiar 
| with the best in every sphere of human thought and 
endeavor. In the modern school this application of 
good principle does not confine itself to the 
building; it is continued into the school grounds, 
where it endeavors to provide the best environment 
for the activities that are to take place outside 
the building itself. Open-air activities are both 
recreational and vocational. They increase in number 
and complexity with the growth of the child, requiring 
7 more and more space and involving greater expense. 
To provide an economical arrangement of the areas 
required by these activities, the unity and order of 
which becomes a source of beauty to be enhanced by 
judicious planting, is the,function of good design 
applied to school grounds. 


1. Gilkey, Howard "Landscape Development of School Grounds," 
Chapter III, School Architecture by John J. Donovan and 
Others. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921, p. 61. 
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Loom, 


Two examples are presented to show that schools for 
the blind have not disregarded the beauty of setting and 
environment. The following quotation graphically describes 
the grounds of the Minnesota School for the Blind in 
Faribault. 


The institution buildings are beautifully 
Situated in a delightful park on a high bluff 
overlooking the river valley and the city, with 
spacious Gregnds,, pleasant walks, and abundant 
shade trees. 


The site of the Kansas School for the Blind has been 
characterized in the following words: 


The School grounds contain 9.6 acres of undu- 
lating land, with a natural growth of trees. 
The land slopes to the eastward and includes 4 
view of Waterway Park, one of the beauty spots 
of Kansas City, Kansas. The grounds are well 
laid out, with paved drives and walks, which 
furnish ample space for exercise. 


On the whole, schools for the blind have enjoyed exten- 


Sive, attractive grounds well suited to their general and 
specific needs. These grounds have besn larger in extent 


‘than public school grounds, but the beauty of the grounds 


has been quite comparable in both types of schools. As a 


rule, the grounds of schools for the blind have had a more 


lL. Minnesota School for tne Blind, Faribault, Minnesota, 
“‘Twenty-Second Biennial Report, for the Two Years 
Hnding June 30, 1922, pe 296 


2. Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, famsas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1922. Topeka: B. P. Walker, State 
Printer, 1922, pe 7. ) 
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beautiful natural setting, but this was matched by the 
landscape development of the public schools. 

Although schools for the blind have been located in 
cities, suburbs, and rural districts, suburbs have been the 
most popular sites for the newest of these plants since they 
have meant more extensive grounds and a more wholesome 
location than crowded, congested cities and their accessi- 
bility and availability have been advantages not afforded by 


rural sections. 


b. Types of Buildings 


The physical plant is an extremely important agency in 
carrying on the instructional process, and particularly is 


this true with reference to residential schools for the blind 


where the pupils live twenty-four hours a day for approximately 
nine months a year from the time they enter school until 
| their elementary and secondary education is completed. 


The older plants possessed large buildings, several 


stories in height, built usually of stone or brick. 
Architecturally they resembled the public school edifices of 
the same period of construction. Needless to say, they are 
inadequate for present dsy needs and purposes, and are one 
by One being condemned as unsafe, unsanitary, and otherwise 
unsatisfactory. They seemed to fit the needs of the time 


when they were built however, and were in consonance with the 
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educational objectives of their time. 
George S. Wilson aptly described the typical Situation 
existent primerily during the first eighty years of education 
for the blind in this country. 


The early schools for the blind were generally 
of one building, with the home idea predominating. 
An effort was made to mould into one family an 
incongruous mass, widely divergent. Some success 
Was Obtained at an immense educational waste. 

No effort was spared to direct and to protect the 
student and to prevent his contamination by the 
outside world. His life was largely one of sup- 
pression and not one of self-developed expression. 
Closely watched, closely housed, the "Ten Command- 
ments" expanded into hundreds to direct his 
routine activities, his environment was not con- 
ducive to the development of a self-directing, 
moral-acting citizen.l 


. As if these plants did not ssem formidable snough in 

| appearance by their large, substantial, brick or stone 
structures, usually the grounds were enclosed by high stone 
walls thus discouraging contact with the “outside” world. 


These early school buildings symbolized the formal, academic, 


nonsocial standards that they maintained within their 


organizations. | 
The early administration buildings were the center of 
the school plant and when there were other buildings, they 


were grouped about this central building, at sometimes 


1. Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1922. 
Indianapolis: Wm. B. Burford, 1923, pe. 12. 
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inconvenient distances. The Tennessee School for the Blind 
furnishes « typical example of an administration building 
' gonstructed during the nineteenth century. 


The main building, three and four stories in 
height, is in the center.of a ten-acre campus. 

It is irregular in shape, with a three hundred 
and fifty foot front and has four wings extending 
one hundred feet to the rear. 

On the first floor are the administration and 
social rooms, with the social dining-room, fifty 
by eighty feet, in the rear; class rooms; studios; 
practice rooms; the library and the study halls. 
The other floors of the main building are largely 
used for dormitory purposes, with the exception 
of the wing ove? the dining room which is the 
assembly room. 


C. Ae Hamilton decried the lack of proper facilities 
| in. the school building of the New York State School for the 
Blind in these words: ; 


A recent visit to four midwestern schools for 
the blind has emphasized the inadeguacy of our 
present buildings, especially our main building. 
This building has been in use sixty years. Its 
arrangement is very different from that of modern 
schools and institutions. It is not fireproof 
and though it is well equipped with fire escapes, 
fire risers and fire extinguishers, the fact that 
most of the pupils sleep on the third floor con- 
stitutes an ever present fire hazard. Furthermore, 
in spite of annual painting and repairs there is 
the shabbiness of age evident in many parts of the 
building which ought not to be found in a State 
institution belonging to and supported by the 
great Empire State. Our blind pupils are entitled 
to better appointed and especially to safer living 
quarters. These compare very unfavorably with 
accommodations furnished in most other State 
institutions. Our educational work is hampered by 


ae 


1. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1923-1925. Nashville: Printing Department Tennessee 
Industrial School, pe 7- 
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lack of suitable rooms for library and class 
use and for music practice. There are no 
Sitting rooms or study rooms for the pupils. 
They are obliged to study and pass their 
spare time in their sleeping rooms, most of 
which are occupied to their full capacity. 

w@ feel that the nature of the public service 
for which the school is maintained, the high 
order of intelligence of the majority of our 
pupils and the record of the school for over 
half a century, all justify us in seeking to 
secure from the State appropriations to furnish 
us With more up-to-date, more convenient and 
safer buildings. 


In striking contrast to this early type of saci at Btsebien 
building has been the school building erected according to 
the modern plan chiefly during the past twenty years. ‘The 
following description of the California School for the Blind 
will serve to illustrate the comparison and to point out the 
merits of the modern building. 


The school building has a magnificent site 
on two of the most beautiful streets of a 
beautiful city and it is to the credit of the 
designer that it adds to the appearance of 
those streets while not sacrificing one bit 
of utility to mere ornament, even the tower 
rooms being devoted to specific utilitarian 
is purposes. The west wing of the building houses 
the music department, with three large studios, 

@ printing room, two store-rooms and seven small 
studios. The auditorium above serves for assembly 
purposes and for large ensemble work and has a 
fine pipe organ, a grand and an upright piano, 
radio, and orthophonic Victrola, plus stage and 
side rooms for dramatics. It is the scene of all 
major social events and entertainments, concerts, 
lectures and plays, besides regular assemblies 
and certain religious services. 


1. Sixtieth Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
‘Superintendent of the New York State School for tne 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1927-1928. 
Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., "Printers, 1928, ppe 13-14. 
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The center part of the school building houses 
the small business offices, the upper primary 
classrooms, the junior and senior high school 
classes and supervised study rooms, the typing 
rooms, the science and geography room and the 
library. The rooms in this part are so planned 
that the advanced students have all study 
facilities at hand with a minimum of change from room 
to room. 

In the east wing are three classrooms, all 
of exceptional size and with unusually complete 
equipment and storage space. These accommodate 
the younger children and an opportunity class, 
which cares especially for children who have 
lacked educational opportunity and who must 
make up for lost time. The kindergarten room 
is especially attractive, with its real merry- 
gO-round with real horses--only these are of 
iron. Across the corridor, behind insulated doors, 
are the piano-tuning rooms and store-rooms. Above 
are the workrooms and shops, with basketry and 
weaving, plus some additional classwork in one; 
sewing and dressmaking in another; and general 
Shopwork for boys in the third, which is a room of 
great size, containing the most up-to-date equip- 
MENtesee 


The early quarters of the early schools for the blind 


| were of the congregate type, i. é6., the children were 


housed in one or two buildings, heed having been paid to 


separating the sexes, but little attention was directed to 
other bases of segregation. In instances where the school 
enrollment was small, boys and girls were housed in differ- 
ent wings of the same building, while in the large schools 


separate buildings housed the opposite sexes. The Utah 


1. French, Rs Se "The New Plant of the California School 
for the Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 25:147-148 
(December, 1931). 
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. 
nt bo Sue for the Blind and the North Dakota School for the 


Blind were representative small schools that housed their 


children within the confines of one building. The New 


Mexico School for the Blind and the South Dakota School 
for the Blind had buildings for the boys and girls 
respectively. Generally in the congregate type of buildings 
there were large dormitories, often filled beyond capacity 
and sometimes makeshift accommodations were provided. Some 
buildings had a group of small dormitories which accommodated 
two to six students. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century the cottage 
system has become an accepted plan in the construction of 
new school plants. FVerkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind adopted the cottage family plan in its 
new plant at Watertown. The Maryland School for the Blind 
also incorporated this plan in its new plant. Other schools 


have built according to the cottage system, for example, the 


1. Biennial Report of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Forty-First and Forty-Second Years, 1925-1926. 
Ogden: Printing Department of the Scnool, p. 10. 


2. Tenth Bienniel Report of the Superintendent of the North 
Dakota School for the Blind, To the Board of Administra- 
tion for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1926, p. 723. 


3. Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New 
Mexico Institute for the Blind for the Biennisi Period 
Ending November 30, 1922, Alamogordo, p. 14. 


4. South Dakota School for the Blind at Gary, 1925-1924, 
pp. 3-4. 
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Texas Sehool for the Blind and the North Carolina State 
School for the Blind and Deaf but with less emphasis on 
complete segregation of the groups. 

Under the cottage system groups of students varying 
from twenty to thirty have been housed in separate and 
distinct cottages and each household has been complete within 
itself. fo fully comprehend the details of the cottage plan 
of housing descriptions of several schools of this nature 

| are presented. 
| The Perkins Institution has been described by Dr. Allen 
as follows: 


The distinctive feature of Perkins Institution 
is its grouping by families. The term "cottage 
system" does not describe it....when we rebuilt 
| in the suburbs we embodied the plan of bringing 
. both teacher and taught together in complete 
| little families for living and of requiring them 

to leave their houses daily only for schooling, 
outdoor recreation, etc. This plan avoids the 
| unsocializing effects of congregating young 
ie - “socially competent” people having a common handi- 
| cap and in our judgment justifies it. 

eeeeThe whole plant is beautiful alike in 
Simplicity and setting and is eminently practical 
because planned to foster the need of those who 
live in it--the need of participation, sociali- 
zation, and Optimism..e. 

The Perkins Institution community at Watertown 
consists of about four hundred people, three-fourths 
being pupils, the rest officers, teachers and helpers. 
Its essential buildings are under seven roofs: Howe 
Hall, the boys' close, the girls’ close, the kinder- 
garten, the power house, the hospital, and the 
director's house. Last year we added a steward's 
house, a head gardener's house and & garage. There 
are six schools,--two kindergartens, two primary 
schools, and a boys’ and a girls’ upper SChOOLssaet 


nS 


1. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-First Annual Report of the Trustecs, 1922. Boston: 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., pp. 14-15. 
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The following description of the Perkins Institution 
and comments about it by George S. Wilson are pertinent 
at this point. 


The school et Boston, called the "Massachusetts 
School and Perkins Institution for the Blind," is 
one in which the home idea and close supervision 
largely predominate. It has financial sadvantages 
far beyond most similar schools in the United 
States. It is organized upon the plan of family 
grouping in which little attention is given to 
economic restrictions. It has @ numerous and 
highly paid faculty of well educated and proficient 
instructors. The sexes are completely separated 
in all classroom work and social entertainment. 
Separate dining room, kitchen, etc. are provided 
for each family of twenty pupils. The usual labor 
incident to families is required of students. The 
| buildings are fireproof, low, narrow, Gothic style, 
| and of brick, with slate roofs. There is a separate 
: kindergarten building divided into family accommo- 
dations similar to those for the older pupils. In 
the selection of the site, great care was taken to 
secure many natural and artificial advantages. The 
Campus contains thirty-four acres and is beautifully 
situated, fronting on the Charles River for 1600 
feet. It is within five and one-half miles of Boston 
City Hall and within three miles of Harvard and within 
six miles of six other colleges. It has steam and 
trolley accommodations and it is within four and one- 
half miles of Symphony Hall. There are séveral 
village churches within ten minutes walk of pupils. 
Ample hospital accommodations are provided for the 
ailing and the sick. The announced object of the 
school is "to live happily and efficiently in school 
and out of school by giving ample laboratory work 
and to providing attractions.” Yet, with all its 
advantages and the great care and intelligence in its 
planning, it must needs be modified greatly to be 
adaptable to the requirements of our western and 
northern schools. Its isolation from official con- 
nections with the general public school system, the 
large amount of money available for its operation, 
and the idea of separation into families, while 
probably in harmony with eastern civilization, would 
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l 
not be acceptable in most of the western states. 


The Marylend School for the Blind, which has adopted 
this system, showed the possibilities of the cottage system 
in a school with an enroliment considerably smaller than 
that of the Perkins Institution, it is briefly described 
as follows: 


The School is conducted on the cottage plan 
there being a cottage for the younger boys, one 
for the older boys, one for the younger girls 
and one for the older girls, in each of which 
there is a house-mother, maid and cook. Every 
effort is made to approach home life as nearly 
as possible. There are several teachers in each 
| cottage, one of whom has charge of each table 

: at meals. ‘There are from five to seven pupils 
at a table and an effort is made to cultivate 
.good table manners and stimulate interesting 
| conversation. The cottage is a place for socia- 
| : bility and recreation; and pupils go to the 
| administration building for classes and study. 


The Texas School for the Blind in Austin erected a 


new school plant in 1917 which has been considered one of 


the most complete and best equipped plants in this country. — 
A description of its cottage system is as follows: 


Our five cottage homes for the pupils--A, B, 
D, E, and Fe-are all alike in size, arrangement 


1. Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1922. 
Indianapolis: Wm. B. Burford, 1923, pp. 12-13. 


2. Biennial Report, Sixty-Sixth and Sixty-Seventh Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 
School for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October l, 
1928-September 30, 1930, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1931, pe 35... 
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and conveniences. They are each managed by one 
resident teacher, one housemother, one house- 
keeper, and one maid. A description of cottage 
A suffices for all. The building is two-story, 
With living room, study hall, housekeeper's 
room, kitchen, dining room and three rooms for 
students on the first floor, and with nine 
teachers’ rooms on the second floor. Students 
care for their own_rooms and do most of the 
upstairs cleaning. 

Doubtless, the greatest advantage of the cottage system 
has been the home environment that has been developed. It 
has been possible for high standards to be inculcated and 
maintained by the close contact of pupils and teachers 
living together. Highly important has been the fact that 
the students have been given an opportunity to participate in 

2 
the work and care of their cottages. 

Those schools which have been fortunate enough to have 
the cottage system have been enthusiastic about it. The 
| superintendent of the North Carolina School praised the 
system which was introduced into his school in 1923 with this 
statement: 

The cottage system has made possible a home 


life and individual training for students far 
i superior to the congregate system.... 


Ll. Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1961. Austin: 
| Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Frinters, pp. 18-19. 


2. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blina, 
1931, One Hundredth Annual Report of the Trustees, pp. 47-48. 


3s Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
aleigh, North Carolina, 1922-1924. Raleigh: Edwards 
and Bboughton Printing Co., 1924, pe 16. 
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The adoption of the cottage system has not been 
feasible in some of the schools, chiefly because of the 
lack of funds to put it into effect rather than the cost 
of maintenance after it has been established. It is 
interesting to note that the actual cost of maintenance has 
been minimized by the amount of student help that has been 
intrinsically a part of it, thus eliminating a good deal of 
the hired labor. In lieu of this, a modified cottage system 
has been tried and adopted with success. In this type of 
system, one building has been used for the boys and another 
for the girls, while the older and younger children in each 
house have been entirely segregated except for meeting three 
times a day in a common dining room. fhe California School 
for the Biina and the Louisiana State School for the Blind 
are examples of schools which have adopted the modified 
cottage system. It has been possible, too, sometimes to make 
arrangements in the older buildings to approximate this 
modified system, but the expense of making the changes has 
not always warranted the expenditure of so much money on old 


buildings. 


1. French, Re. S. "The New Plant of the California School 
for the Blind." Outlook for the Blind, 2£5:145-148 
(December, 1931). 


2. Biennial Report of the Louisiana State School for the 
Blind, June 30, 1930, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, pp. 7- 
17. 
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| There have been other buildings that were often included 
in the school plants for the blind such as an infirmary, 
gymnasium, industrial building, superintendent's residence, 


power house, laundry, garage, and living quarters for the 


help. Sometimes some of these buildings have been found to 
| be a part of other buildings, so that no real uniformity in 
| this connection has existed. The Western Pennsylvania School 
| for the Blind, for instance, listed its buildings as: (1) 
Kindergarten Cottage; (2) Power House and Laundry; (3) Main 
Building; (4) Porterfield Memorial Gymnasium; (5) Teachers’ 
Cottage and Industrial ly let The Kansas School for the 
Blind listed these buildings: main building, teachers’ 


cottage, school building which includes a gymnasium, barn, 


bungalow used as a playhouse, hospital, industrial building, 
| 2 

laundry and power house. The Iowa School for ths Deaf and 

Blind listed eight buildings; namely, main building, 


gymnasium, hospital, laundry, power plant, greenhouse, 
3 


industrial building, and barn. 


In most of tne schools for the blind by 1931 provisions 


1. Western Pennsylvania Schoo] for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Porty-First Annual Report, 1928, pe &. 


2. Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1922. Topeka: B. Ps. Walker, State 
Printer, 1922, ppe 7-9. 


3. The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, 1930-1931, 
pp. [8-9] .. 
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were made for & gymnasium and a hospital, either in separate 
buildings of their own or in connection with one of the 
other buildings. However, the lack of such provisions was 
found in a few cases, for instance, the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind was in need of a gymnasium; the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind was in need 
of a SEE and the Wisconsin School for the Blind was 
in need of an Nhe 

In conjunction with the gymnasium some of the schools 
had swimming pools as in the case of the New York State 
School for the slind,- the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the eee Soe one Concae Institution for the 


iM Instruction of the Blind, the Vestern Pennsylvania School 


1. Florida State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Saint 
Augustine, President's Biennisi Report, 1928-19350, pe. 29. 


2. Sighty-First Annual Report of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Springs, 1929. Printed 
under the Direction of the Joint Committce on Printing, 
General Assembly of South Carolina, pp. 4; 12. 


3. ‘wenty-Third Biennial Report of the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind, biennial Period “nding June 30, 1928, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, pe 390. 


4. sSixty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1929-1930. 
Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., Printers, 1930, p. 16. 


5. Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
aleigh, North Carolina, 1922-1924, Raleigh: Edwards 
and Bboughton Printing Co., 1924, pe 21. ; 


6. "The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind." Outlook for the Blind, 26:81-82 (June, 1932). 
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1 Z 
for the Blind, the Wisconsin School for the Blind, the 
| 2 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
4 7 


and the Illinois School for the Blind. 


Not all recreational activity has been confined within 
the school buildings as the grounds of the residential 
schools for the blind have been for the most part extensive 
and thus ample space has been afforded for outdoor activity 
by the pupils. 

One of the most complete plans for recreation out-of- 
doors has been sketched by the Indiana School for the Blind 
which is as follows: 


In addition to separate playgrounds for each 
dormitory, there is a campus for girls of eight 
acres, and one for boys of twelve acres. There 
is constructed a lake of four and one-half acres, 
containing an island of two acres. This lake 
will afford opportunity for boating, swimming, 
fishing, and skating in proper seasons. There 
will be constructed toboggan slides, sand gardens, 
walss, and tea houses for the entertainment of 
the students in suitable weather. The athletic 
field will have a race track, a ball diamond, 


Ll. Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-Second Annual Report, 1929, p. 21 


2« Twenty-First Biennial Report of the “Wisconsin School 
for the Blind for the Blennial Period Ending June 30, 
1924, Janesville, Wisconsin, pe 242, 


3. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
. Blind, Ninety-Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees, 
1926, pe’ le. 


4. “he Illinois School for the Blind." Outlook for the 
Blind, 25:112 (September, 1931}. 
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- Tey 


and athletic apparatus for outdoor games, and 
exercises. fhe semicircular bluff will overlook 
& lawn, surrounded by a garden of cultivated 
| flowers, on which lawn will be given in mild 

. weather field masques, lawn fetes, Maypole 
dances, drills, etc. 


The Kansas School for the Blind described its outdoor 


facilities as follows: 


. The grounds are well laid out, with paved 
drives and walks, which furnish ample space for 
exercise. ‘iell assorted playground apparatus 
encourage the pupils to healthful effort, while 
swings, sand beds and a merry-go-round offer 
Opportunities for recreation. 


The California School for the Blind has had splendid 
facilities for. outdoor life. For the girls were found the 
following opportunities: 


Around the house are attractive grounds and 
three playgrounds--one in a small grove of 
evergreen sucalyptus, one with a skating oval 
and lawn, one with swings, slides, sand box, 
merry-go-round, teeters and rock-a-bye. Thus 
the girls can live a full and normal life with- 
out making many excursions beyond their own 
yard. 


fhe provisions for outdoor activity for the boys were 


found to be: 


A covered poreh, playground with swings, 


1. Eighty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1928, To the 
Governor, Indianapolis, p. 62. 


2. Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 

| the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1922. ‘Topeka: 3B. P. Walker, State 
Printer, 1922, pe 7. 


3. French, R. S. "The New Plant of the California School 
for the Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 25:146 (December, 
1931). A ae RR a RS FO 
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teeters, merry-go-round, rock-a-bye, climbing 
ladders, swinging rings, slide and gand-box, 
and general utility court for tennis, basket- 
ball, and "tin can alley’...A grove covering 
acres, @ steep open hillside above, a Boy Scot 
hut, and many trails inviting hiking parties. 


Taken as a whole, there has been considerable progress 


made in the construction of new buildings in which has been 


carried on the instruction of the blind within the last 
quarter of a century. In the building programs emphasis has 
been placed upon safety, convenience, comfort, efficiency, 
durability, and adaptability. This last mentioned factor 
has been one that has looked to the future and has made 
flexibility and expansibility possible, since neither enroll- 
ment nor curricular needs in these schools have been constant. 
The new plants have been found to have one or two story 


compact buildings, simple in architecture and well suited to 


their setting. Initial expense and maintenance have been 


given due consideration so that there has existed little 
ground for the charge of SRUTAVERAROS 4 

All of the plants constructed before 1900 were of the 
congregate type, but since that time an increasing number of 
plants have adopted the cottage or modified cottage system. 
The latter plan has provided opportunities by which the 


pupils have been given the benefits of good, wholesome home 


1. French, R. S. "The New Plant of the California School 
for the Blind." Outlook for the Blind, 25:147 
(December, 1931). 
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life where a spirit of respect, cooperation, and service 
has prevailed. 

The evidence has shown that generally schools for the 
blind have provided adequate opportunities for outdoor 
recreation by means of playgrounds, athletic fields, lawns, 
etc. Those schools that have been deficient in this nannaat 
at least have appreciated thé value and the need of these 


facilities and will install them in their plants when > 


sufficient money to finance them is available. ‘Thus it has 


been seen that the improved conditions under which these 
handicapped children have been living have had the salutary 
effects of their better health, increased happiness, and 


greater educational progress. 


Ge Equipment 


As has been observed, there was little variation to 
be found between the type of buildings, especially the school 


buildings, used by the blind and the sighted. ‘The real 


divergence, however, has taken place in the matter of equip- 


ment, and even in this instance there has been more uniformity 
than one would concede at first thought. To be specific, 

the gymnasium equipment for both classes of children has been 
the same; likewise, the equipment of the typewriting rooms 

has been identical, inasmuch as there were found in both 


schools typewriters of standard makes, dictaphones, victrolas, 
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aes 
and the like. ‘he greatest difference has been found to 
be in the substitution of embossed for print Literature and 
the facilities for writing the embossed systems. The equip- 
ment used in pursuing the industrial or vocational subjects 
has differed to some extent but the deviation was rather in 
the kinds of vocational courses included in the program of 
studies in the two classes of schools than in the actual 
: equipment necessary for the conduct of the work itself. 
| A survey of the batateynse published annually and 
biennially since 1921 by the residential schools for the blind 
_ revealed that the equipment for each department engaged in. 
secondary work was as follows: the library contained a col- 
lection of embossed literature of both a general and a specifie 
nature, a variety of Braille magazines published weekly, 
wut Big, and quarterly, and a collection of print books for 
reference by tine einteck: the literary department possessed 


Such educational apparatus as: Hall Braille writers, Braille 


lL. Fourth Biennial Report of the California School for the 
Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1930. Berkeley: 
Department of rrinting, California School for the Deaf, 
pp. 10; 13. 


Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1931. Austin, 
Texas: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. 19. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Annual Report, 1929, pp. 20; 39-40. 


Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas School for the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1928. Topeka: B. P. Walker, 1928, pe el. 
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hand slates and styluses, grooved boards for wei nd relief 
maps, dissectible maps, globes, models of plant and animal 
life, simple laboratory equipment, and plasticene for 
eeeatinse the music department was equipped with pianos, 


in most schools a pipe organ, radios, string and wind 


instruments, victrolas, and in several schools a Braille 


Ll. Sixty-Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the 
Alabama Institute for beaf and Blind, July 1, 1929-- 
June 30, 1930. Talladega: Printed by the Pupils of 
the School for the Deaf, 1930, p. 16. 


California School for the Blind, Third Biennial Report, 
For the Period Ending June 30, 1928. Berkeley: Printed 
by the Class in Printing,. California School for the 
Deaf, pp. 15; 24; 26. 


Thirty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Missouri School 
for the Blind to the Pifty-Sixth General Assembly, 
January 1, LISL, ps 16. 


The New York Institute for the Bducation of the Blind, 
Year-Book, 1925, Ninetieth Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers. New York: the Bradstreet Press, 1925, 
Pe 33.6 


Information for the Parents and Friends of Blind and 
Partially Blind Children, Oregon State School for the 
Blind, Salem, 1927. Salem: State Printing Department, 
1927, pe 24. 


South Dakota School for the Blind at Gary, 1922-1924, 
Pe. 7. 


Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930- 1951. 
Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. £0. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 
1921, pe 10. 
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ei 
stereotype machine and press for embossing music; the 


physical education department had with few exceptions a 
‘gymnasium in which were found the variety of equipment ap- 
2 
propriate to its activities; the industrial or vocational 


depertment contained standsrd sewing machines, cutting tables, 


Ll. Fourth Biennial Report of the California Sehool for the 

‘ Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1930. Berkeley: 
Department of Printing, California School for the Deaf, 
pe. 10. 


Florida School for the Deaf and Blind, "Bulletin 
Board." Outlook for the Blind, 24:52 (December, 1930). 


fwenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1930. Topeka: B. P. Walker, State 
Printer, 1950, p. 8. 


 Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Highty-Ninth Annual Report of tne Board 
of Managers, 1924. New York: the Bradstreet Press, 
1924, p. 25. 


fwenty-Eighth Biennial Report of the Oregon State School 
for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending September 
30, 1928, Highth Biennial Report to the Oregon State 
Board of Control, Salem, Oregon, p. 157. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Annual Report, 1930, p. 37. 


Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
South Dakote School for the Blind Made to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections for the Biennial 
Period Ending June 30, 1930, p. 4. 


Catalogue and Announcement of the Texas School for the 
Blind, 1922-1923. Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., p. 13. 


2. Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1922. Topeka:. B. P. Walker, 1922, p. 8. 


Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, pp. 53; 55. | 
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aod other contrivances used in sewing, hand looms for 

weaving, equipment and material for basketry, pianos and 

tools for instruction in piano tuning, tools and supplies 

for chair caning, assorting tables, seeders, and assembling 
machines for broom making, a workroom fitted with the 
necessary tools and devices for sloyd, in the cases of the 

few schools where provision was made for the instruction of 
this kind of work, and appliances for teaching cooking either © 
in a specially equipped kitchen or in the general school 
etidase2 

| Many of the schools appeared to be satisfactorily equipped 
to carry on the instructional activities of their various 
departments with the amount and kind of equipment varying in 
the different schools. There were schools, however, where 


the equipment was adequate but tne lack of space hindered its 


lL. Fourth Biennisl Report of the California School for 
the Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1930. 
Berkeley: Department of Printing, California School 
for the Deaf, p. 10. 


fwenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1928. Topeka: B. FP. Walker, State 
Printer, 1928, p. &l. 


Tenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the North 
Dakota School for the Blind, To the Board of Administra- 
tors, For the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1926, p. 725. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, 1931, One Hundredth Annual Report of the Trustees, 
De 14. 


Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement ,Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1950-1951. Austin: 
Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., pe 20-6 
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advantageous use. On the other hand, there was evidence 
that some of the schools needed more complete and modern 
Sulepyenis It was found in many schools that the living 
quarters of the students included the necessary furnishings 
appropriate to houses of the congregate and cottage types 
and also such equipment as: pianos, redios, victrolas, and 
Similar provisions for the promotion of the social life of 
the iasakda 

Museums for the blind have been found in various stages 
of development in the residential schools for the blind 


ranging from a few specimens to extensive coliections of 


1. Report of the Arkansas School for the Blind, 1929-1930, 
pe 376 


2e French, R. Se "The New Plant of the California School | | 
for the Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 25:146 
(December, 1931). 


Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind, For the Year Ending June 30, 1930. 
Colorado Springs: Printed et the School, 1930, p. 40. 


The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, 1929-1930, 


fTwenty-Seventh Biennial Report of tne Kansas School 
for the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1930. Topeka: B. P. Walker, State 
Printer, 1930, pe 8. 


Twenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Oregon State 
School for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending 
September 30, 1930, Ninth Biennial Report to the 
Oregon State Board of Control, Salem, Oregon, p. 174. 
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tangible Meneeee Object teaching material is very 
important as it presents concrete ideas of things to blind 
children. Its importance has long been felt, but the 
progressive schools have not limited their tactual instruc- 
tion to lifeless material encased in a museum; they have 
searched for animate objects which they have used as much 
as possible in their own natural ek arg 

The museum at the Perkins Institution was found to 
include in addition to a large amount of tactual material 
the special reference library called the "blindiana” which 
contained books, periodicals, newspaper articles, etc. 


ry 
3) 


pertaining to all phases of blindness and the blind. A 


Ll. Fourth Biennial Report of the California School for 
the Blind, For the reriod Ending June 30, 1930. 
Berkeley: Department of Printing, California School 
for the Deaf, p. 10. 


Biennisl Report of the Louisiana State School for the 
Blind, June 50, 1930, sSaton Rouge, Louisiana, p. 9. 


Thirty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Missouri School 
for the Blind to the Fifty-Sixth General Assembly, 
January 1, 1931, p. 16. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Ninety- -Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1927, 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1928, p. "48. 


Allen, BR. E. "Museums for the Blind." Proceedings of 
the * world Conference on Work for the Blind. iNew ou 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1932, pp. 197-200. 


2e Ebdds; ps 199. 
3. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 


Blind, 1931, One Hundredth Annual Report of the Trustees, 
Pe 22. NTT ha an 
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great deal of thie miterial is of historical value and it 
represents the most extensive collection in the English 
language. sSesides this vast array of literature, there 
were found here models of tangible apparatus showing the 
development of appliances used by the ‘ale de 
There have been several other significant collections 
of literature dealing with the blind located at various 
centers throughout the United States, but the ones which 
have had the greatest reference value are to be found at 
the American Foundation for tne Blind in New York City, the 
University of California in Berkeley, and the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind in Overbrook. 
Since the embossed literature has presented a unique 
characteristic of schools for the blind, it is opportune 
to discuss the types of tangible reading and writing together 
with the materials and instruments employed that have been 
in use in these schools during the last decade. Two systems 
of embossing, New York Point and American Braille, vied with 


each other for supremacy in use for almost fifty years until 


1. Allen, Z. HE. "Museums for the Blind." Proceedings of 
the World Conference on Work for the Blind. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1932, pp. 200-205. 

Ba Ibid., pp. 201-202. 


French, Re Ss Ops cit., PPe 255-256. 
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1918 when the “battle of points" was consummated and 
English or Revised Braille was adopted as the uniform system. 
The Braille system was introduced into the United States 
about the year ae The New York Point system generally 
conceded to have been invented by Williem B. Wait came into 
use about 1870. Je W. Smith made some desirable changes in 
*‘Breille and this modified system became known as American 
Betis, Many acrimonious discussions took place among the 
advocates of both systems and the very fact that two systems 
were in use, notwithstanding the merits of each, meant a 
duplication of material and an unwarrantable expense. A 
compromise was ultimately reached by naeue of the adoption 
of the Revised Braille system in 1918. Quoting from the 
Commission on Uniform Type for the Blind: 
The American Association of Instructors of 

the Blind, at its biennial convention in 

Colorado Springs, in June, 1918, unanimously 

adopted Revised Braille--Grade One and a Half, 


as the system authorized by it for use in the 
American schools. At the same time, the 


l. French, Ry 8s ODe Cit., De 158. 


2. Twenty-First Biennial Report of the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind for tne Biennial Period Ending June 30, 
1924, Janesville, Being Part of the Biennial Report 
of the State Board of Control of Wisconsin, p. 243. 


3. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Ninety-Third Annual Report of the frustees, 
1924. Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1925, 
pe Bis 
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ASsociation constituted the Commission on 
‘Uniform Type for the Blind a permanent board 
vested with final authority in matters pertaining 
to a uniform type for the blind, which action had 
been previously taken by the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind at its Portland conven- 
tion, June, 1917.1 


Another quotation from this Commission shows the action 
of the American Printing House for the Blind regarding the 
adoption of Revised Braille: 

At their annual meeting, July, 1918, the 
trustees of the American rrinting House for the 
Blind decided to emboss all books hereafter in 
Revised Braille--Grade One and a Half, printing 
from New York Point and American Braille plates 
already embossed, only such texts as may, from 
time to time, be needed and called for by the 
various schools drawing their books from the 
Printing House, to keep their curricula going 
during the period of transition to Grade One 
and a Half. ; 

It took approximately ten years before the schools 
adopted the Revised Braille system in all the grades. At 
first the schools taught this system of Brailie to the 
beginning classes and gradually introduced it into the first 
five or six grades, but did not attempt to require secondary 
school students to learn it immediately. As more and more 
of the younger students mastered Revised Braille, the com- 
plete substitution in time became possible with comparative 


CaSBe 


1. "Commission on Uniform Type for the Blind." Outlook 
for the Blind, 12:81 (Autumn Number, 1918). . 
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Typical statements describing the situation in the 
schools for the blind throughout the country between the 
years 1920 and 1927 sre as follows: | 


Most schools for the blind have adopted, 
either in part or throughout their entire 
course, the new system. Our school introduced 
the Revised Braille one grade at a time, 
beginning in 1920 with the lowest grade. Thus 
during the past year we have used it in grades 
Ons to three inclusive. In a few years our 
school will be on a Revised Braille basis. 


The old system of American Braille is being 
discontinued as fast as new books in Revised 
Braille ean be secured. At present Revised 
Braille is being used from the kindergarten to 
the sixth grade inclusive. 


Almost all the schools for the blind in the 
United States and Europe have adopted a uniform 
system called the Revised Braille. We are 
putting this system in as rapidly as practical. 
Nearly all the work in the lower grades is in 
the Braille. Ina Pow years the entire school 
Will be using iteece. 


Revised Braille, grade one and one-half, is 
used in the grades, and the New York Point is 
used in the High School. As financial means 
permit Revised Braille, which has been adopted 
as the universal system, will be placed in the 
high school. 


l. Fifty-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
and Superintendent of the New York State School for 
the Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1922-1923, 
Albany: J. 3B. Lyon Co., Printers, 1924, p. ll. 


2. Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New 
Mexico Institute for the Blind for the Biennial Period 
Ending November 30, 1924, Alamogordo, New Mexico, p. 17. 


3. The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi 
School for the Blind, From June 30, 1923 to July 1, 
1925, pa S75 


4. Biennial Report of the Idaho State School for the Deaf 
and Blind, 1925-1926, Nineteenth and Twentieth Years, p. ll. 
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Our whole student body is now familiar with 

Revised Braille, and by the opening of school 

in the fall, sufficient books will have been 

received in Revised Braille to enable us to 

make the use of this system general and uniform.l 

Revised Braille is a system of six embossed dots from 

Which sixty-three possible combinations can be made. In 
Grade One there are no contractions and each word is 
written out in full spelling. Grade One and a Half has 
forty-five part word and whole word signs. Grade Two is 
more highly contracted and Grade Three is composed of a very 


high percentage of contractions. The following illustration 


Shows the position of the six dots. While the direction of 


2 e 
2 e 
e 2 


reading is from left to right as in ink print, the direction 
of writing is from right to left. The pupils use for the 
most part a metal slate and stylus for writing, but the Hall 
Braille writer accomplishes the same result in a more facile 
and rapid manner. Parenthetically, this machine is more 
expensive, more cumbersome to transport, and noisier to use 
than the hand slate. 


There is a cOmplete musical notation in Braille so that 


1. Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Ninth Annual Report, 1926, p. 2l. 
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| ibe 
all music may be transcribed. 


| Braille books have been found to be expensive due 
chiefly to the heavy quality of paper required to emboss 
the dots and to the large quantity of paper necessarily 
used in each volume. These books have been so large in 
Size and so many more volumes have been requisite to cover 
the material written in Braille than in ink print that the 
space devoted to the school libraries has had of necessity 
to be capacious. Every year there has been an increasing 
number of books available in Revised Braille. The fields 
of general literature, juvenile literature, history, geography, 
science, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, religion, 
foreign languages, especially French, German, Spanish, and 
Latin, poetry, drama, and vocations for the blind have been 
i weli represented in embossed type. The annual subsidy of 
$75,000 granted by the United States Government to furnish 


books to the various institutions for the blind on a per 


capita basis has determined largely the size of these libraries, 
However, contributions made by organizations and individuals 
have often made valuable additions to the libraries. 

Table XIV shows the number of volumes and number of titles 
of embossed books contained in the school libraries in the 


years 1926 and 1931 respectively. It must be noted that the 


1. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Highth Annual Report to the Trustees, 1929. Boston: 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1930, pp. 41-42. 
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number of volumes greatly exceeded the number of titles 
as the number of volumes varied largely according to the 
Sit a atunes One titie may have included many volumes. 

In 1926 there were two school libraries with more than 
10,000 volumes; namely, Perkins Institution with 19,970 
volumes and the Texas School for the Blind with 11,531 


volumes; and there was only one school library with less 


than 500 volumes; namely, the Montana School for the Deaf 


and Blind with 326 volumes. The median number of volumes in 
the thirty-eight school libraries reporting in 1926 was 

27356 in 1951 there were three school libraries with more 
than 10,000 volumes; namely, the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind with 15,727 volumes, Perkins 
Institution with 13,517 volumes, and the Minnesota School for 
the Blind with 11,952 volumes; and no school had less than 
500 volumes. The Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 


had the smallest number of volumes which was 700 volumes. 


‘ The median number of volumes in the thirty-six school libraries 


reporting in 1931 was 3395. The total number of volumes in 
the school libraries in 1926 was 145,387 and in 1931 was 


163,182. The total number of titles in the school libraries 


in 1926 was 20,020 and in 1931 was 31,296. 
No significant comparisons can be made between the total 
number of volumes for the two years since in 1926 thirty-eight 


schools reported and in 1931 thirty-six schools reported the 
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total number of volumes in their libraries and further- 
more there is 8 diserepancy inasmuch as three of the schools 
that reported in 1926 did not report in 1931 and contrari- 
wise, one school reported in 1931 that did not report in 
1926. “th 

Wherever the total number of volumes given for a school 
in 1926 was larger than in 1931, the cause has been probably 
due to the fact that the number of volumes reported in 1926 
included all @mbossed books, while in 1931 only Revised 
Braille books were reported. 

Hach library has been found to nave subscribed to a 
number of magazines embossed for the consumption of the blind. 
The outstanding periodicals that have been of particular 
interest to the high school students included: Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine, Weekly News, American Review, International 
Braille, Readers’ Digest, Musical Review, March of Events, 
and Correo Braille Hispano-Americano. 

There have been a number of State and city libraries 
that have contained departments which have furnished Braille 
books on Henle & These books have been made accessible to 
blind persons by means of the generosity of the United States 
postal system which has allowed free transportation of 


Braille books to all blind readers. 


1. Irwin, Robert B. "Blind People in Library Work for 
' the Blind." LA for the Blind, 26:30 (March, 1932). 
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The opportunities afforded to blind readers for ob- 
taining embossed material have been continually increasing, 


not only with respect to the number of books, but to the 


greater variety of books. Glancing over the catalogues 


issued by the American Printing House for the Blind for the 
last ten years, the practice that has been followed of putting 
into Revised Braille each year a larger number of the more 
recent books is particularly noticeable. It must be said 
with emphasis that the educational development of the blind 
has been greatly stimulated and facilitated by means of 
embossed systems of reading and writing and the adoption of a 


uniform system has been a decidedly forward step. 


II. Internal Organization 


Having considered the erbatanl organization of residen- 
tial scnools for the blind relative to support and control 
and physical plant, the investigation turned to a survey of 
the conditions existing as to various features of the internal 
organization of these institutions. The data concerning the 
teaching force, student population, time distribution, and 
grade and class distribution have been obtained almost ex- 
clusively through survey sheets” sent to the forty-two 
residential schools for the blind. very teacher in the high 


school department of each of these schools was canvassed for 
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the information that is presented under the section Teaching 
Force. The data included in the other three sections were 


furnished by the superintendents of the schools supplemented 


‘by data from the Office of Education, Yashington, D. C. and 


the school catalogues. 


lL. Teaching Force 
a. size and Status 


Table XV presents tne number and percentage of men and 
women teachers, sighted and blind, who taught in the literary, 
music, physical education, and industrial departments in 
eighteen secondary schools for the blind in 1921. 

It will be noticed in Table XV that more than half or 
fifty-four per cent of the teachers in the high school were 
Sighted women, while twenty-four per cent were sighted men. 
Sixteen per cent of the teachers were blind men and only six 
per cent were blind women. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
teachers had vision, and twenty-two per cent of the teachers 
were either totally or partially blind. 

The largest number of teachers employed in the high 
school belonged to the literary department; namely, sixty-six, 
The saduabrisl department had tne next largest enrollment of 
teachers; namely, fifty-eight, which slightly exceeded the 
music department with fifty-two teachers. Tne physical 


education department employed only twenty-two teachers. 
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In every department the sighted women teachers pre- 
dominated. In each department, except the industrial 
department, more sighted than blind men were employed. In 
the literary department only blind women instructors sur- 


passed in numbers blind men instructors. 


ig Table AVI presents the number and percentage of men and 
women teachers, sighted and blind, who taught in the literary, 
music, physical education, and industrial departments in 
; twenty-one secondary schools for the blind in 1931. 

According to the data in Table XVI fifty per cent of the 
teachers in the high school in 1931 were sighted women, and 


twenty-three per cent were sighted men. SHighteen per cent of 


the teachers were blind men and half that number, or nine per 
cent, were blind women. Seventy-three per cent of the teachers . 
had vision, and twenty-seven per cent of the teachers were 


either totally or partially blind. 


The Largest number of teachers employed in the high school 

belonged to the literary department; namely, ninety-three. 
The industrisl department was second in respect to enrollment 
with eighty-two teachers; the music department had seventy- 
seven teachers; and the physical education department had 
thirty-five teachers. 

* adel pave department the sighted women teachers predominated. 
In each department, except in the industrial department, more 
sighted men than blind men were employed. in the literary 


and music departments blind women instructors surpassed in 
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numbers blind men instructors. 

Since the number of schools included in Table XVI 
was somewhat larger than that of Table XV any comparisons 
made are subject to some discrepancy. The predominance 
of sighted women instructors was marked for both years, 
1921 and 1931. The percentage of sighted men instructors 
was practically the same for both years. There was 4 
Slight increase in percentage of blind instructors in 1931. 
AS a whole, similarity rather than difference in data is 


to be found in the two tables. 


b. Training 


Table XVII indicates the number and percentage of 
teachers in secondary schools for the blind who have 
| graduated from higher institutions of learning. In case of 


graduation from more than one institution, the most advanced 


one only is named. This table was compiled from 101 


responses to questionnaires sent out in the spring of 1932 
to all the secondary teachers in forty of the residential 
schools for the blind. These 101 teachers veprdadnted 
sixteen schools. 

fwo of the teachers did not graduate from high school, 
and one teacher did not designate her preparation, which 
facts account for tne total ninety-eight in the place of 


the LOL teachers in Table XVII. 
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Table XVII. The Number and Per Cent of Secondary Teachers 
and the Institutions from Which They Have 


Graduated 

Institution Number of Per Cent of 
Teachers Teachers 
High School 21 21.43 
Normal School L5 - 15.81 
Junior College 5 2205 
Teachers’ College 10 10.21 
Four-Year College 18 18.37 
University 32 32 663 
Total 98 100.00 


Table XVII shows that approximately one-third of the 
teachers have graduated from universities, while slightly 
more than one-fifth of them have not graduated from any 
institution of learning more advanced than the high school. 
Fifteen teachers reported that they had done graduate 
university work, the number of years ranging from six 
months to five years, the median number of years being one 
yeer. Two teachers each reported one year of graduate work 
at four-year colleges. Three teachers reported two years, 
two years, and one year respectively of graduate work at 
“normal schools. | 

If the data compiled from the responses of the 101 
teachers given above are a fair sampling of the preparation 


of all the secondary teachers in schools for the blind, it 
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must be concluded that the preparation was decidedly meagre 
for a large sida of the instructors. According to Table 
XVII thirty-eight per cent of the teachers have had no 
academic training beyond the high school, normal school, and 
junior college. It has not been possible to estimate speci- 
fically the effect but this situation could not but help to 


have influenced the standard of instruction in these institutions. 


c. Degrees 


: Table XVIII shows the number and percentage of teachers 
| who held bachelor's, master's, and doctor's degrees and like- 
wise the number and percentage of teachers who held no 
degrees. In the case of those teachers who held more than 


One degree, only the highest degree has been recognized. 


-_ . Tne data in this table represent replies from questionnaires 


received from 101 teachers of junior and senior high school 


subjects in sixteen scnools for the blind. 


Table XVIII. Highest Degrees Held by 101 Teachers in Sixteen 
. Secondary Schools for the Blind in 1931 


Degree Number. of Per Cent of 
Teachers Teachers 

Bachelor 42 41.6 

Master Ll 10.9 

Doctor i 1.0 

No Degree 4,7 46.5 
Total 101 - 100.0 
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The largest percentage of teachers according to Table 
XVIII held no degree at all. Slightly more than forty per 
cent and ten per cent held bachelor's and master's degrees 
respectively, while only one teacher was found to hold a 
doctor's degree. | 

Of the forty-two teachers who had bachelor's degrees, 
thirty-one belonged to the literary department, five to the 
music department, four to the industrial department, and two 


to the commercial department. Of the eleven teachers with 


master’s degrees nine taught literary subjects, one taught 


physical education, and one taught a combination of literary 
and industrial subjects. The one teacher who had 4 doctor's 
degree taught in the literary department. Of the forty- 


seven teachers who held no degrees, seventecn taught in the 


literary department, ten taught in the music department, 


thirteen taught in the industrial department, and one taught 


commercial subjects. 


Most of the teachers in the literary department held 


 @ither a master's or bachelor's degree, while the major 


number of teachers in the music, physical education, and 
industrial departments held no degrees. In these last three 
mentioned departments undoubtedly in some cases specialised 
training helt been received at institutions which did not 
grant degrees and so the training may have been equivalent 


to that required for a degree. 
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de Credentials 


From answers to questionnaires received from 101 
teachers giving instruction in the secondary departments 
of sixteen residential schools for the blind in 1931, it was 
found that sixty-one teachers held regular certificates; 
twenty-four held special certificates; five held no certi- 
ficates; and eleven failed to designate the type of certificate 
held. Sighty of these teachers held certificates which 
entitled them to teach in senior high school and twenty-nine 
of these eighty teachers were also entitled to teach in junior 
college. Ten of the 101 teachers held certificates which did 
not entitle them to teach in grades above the junior high 
school, and four of them held certificates which didnot 
entitle them to teach in grades above the elementary grades. 
ie The apparent discrepancy in this last item may be explained 


by the fact that these four teachers gave instruction to a 


few individual high school students.or taught just one high 
school subject in combination with elementary subjects. The 
teachers who were entitled to teach in the senior high school 
invariably were qualified by their certificates to teach 
junior high school and elementary classes. Seven teachers 
failed to indicate the types of schools in which their 
certificates entitled them to teach. 


If the teachers in the sixteen schools who indicated 


the type of certificate held by them were representative 
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in this respect of all the teachers in junior and senior 
high schools in the other schools for the blind, it can be 
said that it was an exceptional case where a teacher did 
not have a certificate which qualified him or her for 


teaching in those departments. 


6. Teaching Experience 


Table XIX shows the number of years of senior high school 
teaching that eighty-one instructors in sixteen secondary 
schools for the blind had completed in the year 1931. These 
data were the-result of answers to survey sheets returned by 
eighty-one teachers. 3 | 

Table XIX reveals that the range of experience in senior 
high school teaching for the dighty=one teachers in the 
sixteen secondary schools for the blind in 1931 was from 
one-half of one year to forty-one years. The median number 
of years that these eer taught in senior high schools 
was eight. Bight per cent of these teachers had not more 
than one ysar of experience in high school teaching, and 
eight per cent had more than twenty-five years of experience 
in high school teaching. 

The survey sheets returned by LUl secondary teachers 
in sixteen schools for the blind showed that approximately 
five per cent of them had had previous kindergarten 


experience; fifty-one per cent of them had had teaching 
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Table XIX. The Years of Senior High School Teaching Completed 
by EHighty-One Teachers in Sixteen Secondary 
Schools for the Blind in 1931 . 


Years of Number of Years of Number of 


Experience Teachers Experience Teachers 

3 ra 16 0 

1 5 17 ef 

2 + | 18 L 

3 2 19 1 

| & 9 20 2 

| 5 z 21 L 

| 6 5 R22 L 

| 4 Pa 23 1 

| 8 8 24 6) 

| 9 6 25 1 

| 10 Pe] 26 L 

a4 ra 28 1 

12 ra 55 2 

| 13 3) 36 L 

. 14 & 40 pe 

| 15 & 41 1 
| 

Total 81 


experience in the elementary grades; thirty-nine per cent 
had had junior high school teaching experience; two per cent 
had had junior college teaching experience; three per cent 
had nad teaching experience in four-year colleges; and eight 
per cent had taught in universities. 
Table XX shows the number of years that 101 teachers 
'-oF the secondary department in sixteen residential schools 
for the blind had taught in the respective schools in which 


they were teaching in 1931. 
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_ Table &X. ‘The Number of Years That 101 Teachers in Sixteen 
| Secondary Schools for the Blind Have Taught in 
Vheir Respective Schools 


SL ST I TE ES TIE TC I CT CSCS SC NO 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Years Teachers Years — . Peachers 
$ 3 15 2 
1 13 19 1 
Pi 13 20 2 
3 7 21 S 
4 11 ae y 4 
6b 5 24: 2 
6 3 26 1 
7 3 32 - 

8 . 35 & 

9 5 36 L 
| LO 3 40 1 

11 L 41 Bs 
l2 a 44 Ll 
13 6 

Total L101 


In Table xX it is seen that the range of years that 
these teachers have taught in their respective schools 
varied from one-half of a year to forty-four years. The 
medign number of years that these teachers have taught in 
these schools was five. 7 

fen of these 101 teachers have taught in other schools 
for the blind. Table XXI shows the extent of teaching 
done by these ten teachers in schools for the plina other 


than the schools in which they were teaching in 1931. 
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Table XXI. The Number of Years That Ten Teachers Have 
bey in Other Secondary Schools for the 
nd 


Number of Years Number of Teachers 


Pe ae 
TO oP ON 
POR RPE OR 


Total LO 


Table XXI reveals that ten teachers have taught in 
Other schools for the blind from one to twelve years with 
a median of three and one-half years. 

It would seem from the data presented that the faculty 
in secondary schools for the blind was fairly constant. 
SS @ whole, these teachers have had little weeeriaans in 
teaching above tne senior high school. Fifty-six per cent 
of them have had experience in teaching in grades below the 
junior high school, and only thirteen per cent of them have 


had any teaching experience above the senior high school. 


££. Professional Advancement 


(1) Teachers’ Meetings. ‘Twenty-three superintendents 
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among the forty-two superintendents in secondary schools 
for the blind who were asked how often faculty meetings © 
were held in their schools sent in’ the replies that have 


been tabulated in Table XXII. 


fable XXII. The Frequency of Teachers’ Meetings Reported 
. by Twenty-Three Secondary Schools for the 
“PiLind Jay 1951 


Meetings Number of Schools 
Weekly ; 2 
Monthly : 7 ime 
Six Weeks L 

| On Call 9g 


| | Total 23 


fable XXII shows that most of the twenty-three schools 


reporting held regular monthly meetings or meetings on call. 
No study was found that revealed the practice in this regard 
among pila secondary schools. Koos made 4 study of high 
school teachers’ preferences concerning the frequency of 
teachers’ meetings and he discovered that they preferred 
monthly or bimonthly be Adee There were no data which 


indicated that their preferences were respected, however. 


armor 


1. Koos, Leonard B. "High School feachers' Meetings." 
American School Board Journal, 69: 35 (October, 1924). 
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If it had been possible to ascertain the nature of 
the teachers' mestings in schools for the blind, these 
data wouid have thrown considerable light on the policies 
and practices of the schools. ‘The tendency in public 
schools to-day is described by Homer Mertin in the following 
words: 


The old type of faculty meeting, which is 
called regularly and must endurs for the pre- 
scribed two hours, whether there is work to do 
Or not, is fortunately passing. Most of the 
problems formerly handled in such meetings are 
now better attended to by small committees or 
by a principal's advisory council elected by 
the faculty. 

. ~The main object of the newer type of faculty 
| | meetings is to stimulate the professional 
growth of teachers and principal. A large 

part of each meeting should be devoted to this 
purpose, or better yet, entire meetings ean be 
regularly scheduled as “professionel faculty 
meetings." 


(2) Attendance at Summer School. Table XXIII was 
compiled from the responses to questionnaires by 101. 
teachers in sixteen secondary schools for the blind in 
regard to the number of summer school sessions they had 
attended previous to 1932. The number of summer school 
sessions was divided, for convenience, into three groups 


using five as the range of the class-interval. 


1. Martin, Homer "Professional Faculty Meetings." 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 4:346 
(1928-1929). 
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Table XXIII. The Number of Summer School Sessions Attended 
by Thirty-Six Teachers in Secondary Schools 
for the Blind 


Number of Summer Number of 


Sehool Sessions ; Teachers 
l- 5 18 
6-10 . 9 
11-15 ) 
Total 36 


Thirty-six teachers reported that they had attended 
from one to fiftsen summer school sessions. Half of the 
thirty-six teachers attended one to five summer school 
sessions, while the remsining half were equally divided, 
One-half attending six to ten summer school sessions and 


One-half attending eleven to fiftescn summer school sessions. 


(3) Extension Courses. Table XXIV shows the number 


of extension courses taken by the teachers in sixteen 


secondary schools for the blind previous to 1932. These 


data were obtained from questionnaires sent to the high 
school teachers in the forty-two residential schools for 
the blind. The number of extension courses was divided, 
for convenience, into three groups using five as the range 


of the class-interval. 
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Table XXIV. ‘The Number of Extension Courses Taken by 
Twelve Teachers in Secondary Schools for 


the Blind 
Number of Extension Number of 
Courses ry Teachers 
l- 5 10 
6-10 1 
11-15 1 


Total Lz 


fwelve teachers reported that they had taken from 


one to fifteen extension courses. Ten of them had taken 
from one to five extension courses, while only one had 


taken six to ten extension courses and only one had taken 


en 
. 


eleven to fifteen extension courses. 


ie In addition to the thirty-six teachers who reported 


having attended summer school sessions and the twelve 
teachers who had taken extension courses, eighteen teachers 
reported having taken both summer school work and extension 
courses. Five of them attended one to five sessions of 
summer school and had taken from one to five extension 
courses. One teacher attended six to ten summer school 


‘sessions and had taken from six to ten extension courses. 


Three teachers attended one to five sessions of summer school 


and had taken six to ten extension courses. Five teachers 
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attended six to ten summer school sessions and had taken 
from one to five extension courses. ‘Two teachers attended 
eleven to fifteen summer school sessions and had taken from 
one to five extension courses. One teacher attended eleven 
to fifteen summer school sessions and had taken from six 
to ten extension courses. One teacher attended six to ten 
summer school sessions and had taken eleven to fifteen 
extension courses. 
sixty-six or about two-thirds of the teachers in 
sixteen secondary schools for the blind have manifested an 
interest in professional advancement by means of attending 
summer school sessions or by taking extension courses or 
both. Thirty-five or approximately one-third of the 
teachers in these sixteen schools have never taken either 
work in summer school or extension courses. 
Tne teachers in these sixteen schools have shown a 


progressive spirit and a desire to improve professionally. 


fhe attendance at summer school sessions particularly has 


given evidence that teachers in secondary schools for the 
blind have not been behind the teachers in the public 
secondary schools in this respect. Foster stated the 
‘gituation in the country at large in these words: 

eeeeOne Of the most notable features of 
the present-day university is the summer 
session, and it has been estimated that 


every year one-fifth of the teachers of the 
United States are in attendance at summer 
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, (4) Travel. Estimating on a basis of 101 teachers 

| in sixteen Secondary schools for the blind who responded 

to the questionnaires, it has been found that thirty-three 
of them representing eleven schools have traveled in 
foreign countries; in five of the sixteen schools no teacher 
of the junior or senior high school had traveled in a 


i foreign country. 


The following figures denote the number of teachers 
and the number of countries in which they have traveled: 


one teacher, ten countries; one teacher, eight countries; 


One teacher, six countries; two teachers, five countries; 
One teacher, four countries; four teachers, three countries; 
three teachers, two countries; twenty teachers, one country. 
we Canada was the country visited most frequently by these 

| teachers; it was named in twenty-five cases. 


The figures do not indicate extensive travel among the 


| teachers in the secondary department. of schools for the 

blind as a whole, although it must be admitted that these 
figures were derived from questionnaires answered by the 
teachers of only sixteen schools; however, these schools 


were scattered throughout the United States quite generally. 


1. Foster, Herbert H. High School Administration. New 
York: The Century Co., 1928, p. lll. 
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No attempt was made to discover the extent of travel on 


the part of these teachers in this country. 


(5) Professional Courses. If schools for the blind 
| aim to be progressive, they must encourage their teachers 
to improve professionally. They must provide means for 
this improvement. Many educators have felt that the 
teachers in these special schools have not been sufficiently 
informed and trained concerning the special problems and 
principles involved in giving instruction to the blind. An 
initial step to make possible special training for teachers 
of the blind te taken by Superintendent Wampler of the 
Tennessee School for the Blind. Under his direction an | 
intensive course of six weeks was given in 1921 during the 
Summer session at the George Peabody College for Teachers 
in vii: Two experienced teachers were in charge of 


the Lectures, reading, and examinations dealing with the 


education of the blind. Twenty teachers from five schools 
2 


for the blind availed themselves of this opportunity. 


1. Van Cleve, BE. M. “Efforts toward a Pedagogy of the Blind.” 
Qutlook for the Blind, 16:8 (Spring Number, 1922). 


Wampler, I. S. "Training Teachers for Service.” American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. Proceedings of 
the Twenty-Seventh Biennial Convention Held at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, June 23-27, 1924, pp. £25-225. 


2. Allen, =. E. “Notes on the Preparation of Teachers of the 
Blind.” Outlook for the Blind, 16:19 (Spring Number, 1922). 
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Since 1921 these courses have been continued at intervals 
down to the present time. ; 
The next step was the Harvard Course designed to train 


especially prospective teachers of the blind, although ex- 


‘perienced teachers have found the course profitable. The 


Graduate School of Education of Harvard University gave its 
first course on the education of the blind in the fall and 
winter of 1921 at the instigation of Dr. HE. E. Allen. This 
first course was so successful that it has been succeeded 
by similar ones which nave expanded in cue eLeuLR? content 
ana have steadily grown in popularity. Lectures, visits 
and Sancketratidna: reading, observation, practice teaching, 
and examinations have been carried on jointly by the uni- 
versity and Perkins eaisuteeds: 

This course of aix months’ duration has been followed 
Optionally by the second course covering e. similar ‘period. 
Students have attended these courses from aed States of 


the Union as well as from foreign countries. Dr. Allen's 


1. Allen, B. E. “Notes on the Preparation of Teachers of 


the Blind." Outlook for the Blind, 16:19-20 (Spring 
Number, 1922). 


2. Caraway, Mary M. R. "Rapporteurs' Hep ort ck!" Proceedings 
of the World Conference on Jork for the Blind. New 
York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1932, p. 402. 


3. Allen, B. E. "New Vocational Studies at Perkins.” 
American Association of Workers for the Blind. Proceedings 
of the Thirteenth Biennial Convention Held at Lake 
Wawasee, Indiana, 1929, pp. 49-50. 
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plan of having students participate in actual classroom 
work under Supervision at Perkins Institution after teking 
the prescribed courses has made for practical results based 
On a background of principles and theories. 

‘In 1931 the Illinois School for the Blind held a three 
weeks’ sumner school for the teachers of that institution. 
This serves as an additional example of the need that has 
been recognized that teachers of the blind should have op- 
portunities for the study of the special problems connected 
With their weoea 
: | The following resolutions faye #sbn* Ha oksa by the 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind and the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind which signify 


that these agencies recognized the need of maintaining a 


professional standard in regard to the instruction of the 


blind. 


Whereas, the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind and the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind, hold that the instruction of the 
blind has become a profession and that it should 
remain a profession; that there has been accumu- 
lated by long experience, by scientific research, 
by psychological analysis a body of information 
which is invaluable in the proper and effective 
edueation of the blind; that the direction and 
instruction of the blind should be in the hands 
of those who are practical, trained educators, and 
who are thoroughly informed in the special education- 
al principles as applied to the blind; that both 


1. Woolston, Incia 0. "Summer School at Illinois School.” 
Outlook for the Blind, 25:104-105 (September, 1931). 
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the welfare of society and the interests of 
the blind themselves demand the above named 
advantages in the education of the blind; that 
for those in authprity to ignore the above 
principles is to move backward and to fall 
from the high ideals and practices that have 
hitherto prevailed, therefore be it 

Resolved, that boards of trestees when 
appointing heads of schools and institutions 
for the education of the blind, should recog- 
nize the importance of these principles, and 
should place in charge of such schools and 
institutions only professional educators, and, 
when possible, those who are trained and ex- 
perienced in the special work of educating the 
blind, and be it further 

Resolved, that failure to live up to such 
principles on the part of boards of trustees 
in the appointment of heads of schools and 
institutions for the blind is to fail seriously 
in the performance of their higher duties and 
to place other interests before the welfare of 1 
the blind themselves and the welfare of society. 


it may be concluded that successful teaching of blind 
children demands a special type of training for the teachers 
in addition to a thorough fundamental training in general 
educational principles and practices. Moreover, this special 
training must not cease after these teachers have taken a 
course or two, for education must mean to teachers a con- 
tinuous process in order that they may keep abreast of the 


times, educationally speaking. 


ge Resident Teachers 


An attempt was made to discover how many teachers of 


le. "Resolutions: Instruction of the Blind--a Profession." 
American Association of Workers for the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Fourteenth Biennial Convention Held -: 
at New vork City, 1931, p. 78. 
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the secondary department in the residential schools for the 
blind resided at the schools in the years 1921 and 1931. 
Table XXV shows the total number of Gansness in the secondary 
department in eighteen schools for the blind and the number 
of these teachers who resided at the schools in 1921. The 
data for this table were furnished by the superintendents of 
the respective schools by means of questionnaires. 

By Table XXV it is seen that 106 teachers out of a 


total number of 200 or slightly more than fifty per cent of 


them resided at the schools in which they were giving instruc- 


tion in 1921. In the case of three schools it will be 
noticed that all tne teachers in the high school department 
maintained residence at the school, and in the case of three 
other schools no teacher in the high school lived at the 
school in 1921. | 

Table XXVI shows tne total number of teachers in the 
secondary department in twenty-two schools for the blind 
and the number of these teachers who resided at the schools 
in L9s1. ) 

_ Table XXVI reveals that 153 teachers out of a total 
number of 292, or slightly more than fifty per cent of them, 
resided at the schools in which they were teaching in 1931. 
In the case of one school it will be noted that all the 
teachers in the high school department were living at the 


school, and in the case of two schools no teacher in the 
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Table XXV.. The Total Number of Teachers Who Taught in 
Zighteen Secondary Schools for the Blind and 
the Number of these Teachers Who Resided at 
the Schools in 1921 


School Total Number of 


Number of Resident 
Teachers Teachers 
California School for the Blind ll o 
Connecticut School for the Blind 3 3 
Idaho Stete School for the Deaf 
and Blind ] 0 
Indiana School for the Blind 43 2 
Kansas State School for the Blind 12 10 
Louisiana State School for the 
Blind 7 5 
Minnesota Sehool for the Blind 19 11 
‘Missouri School for the Blind 9 7 
New Mexico School for the Blind 6 6 
| New York State School for the 
| Blind 13 9 
| North Dakota School for the Blind LO 2 
| Oklehoma School for the Blind ll 5 
- Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for 
the Blind £5 20 
Tennessee School for the Blind 16 7] 
| Virginia School for the Deaf and 
om the Blind V1 9) 
| Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind 9 9g 
West Virginia State Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind 9 4 
Wisconsin School for the Blind #i5 0 


Dea Total 200 106 
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Table XXVI. The Total Number of Teachers Who Taught in 
fwenty-Two Secondary Schools for the Blind 
and the Number of these Teachers Who Resided 
at the Schools in 1931 


School Total Number of 


Number of Resident 
Teachers Teachers 

California Sehool for the Blind La z 
Connecticut School for the Blind ) 4 
Idaho State School for the Deaf 

and Blind : 10 0 
Illinois School for the Blin 19 0 
Indiana School for the Blind 13 4 
Kansas State School for the Blind 18 14 
Kentucky School for the Blind 9g 3 
Louisiana State School for the 

Blind : ] 7 
Minnesota School for the Blind ou 13 
Missouri School for the Blind Le 6 
New Mexico School for the Blind 8 7 
New York State School for the 

Blind 13 g 
North Dakota School for the Blind 13 2 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 15 6 
Oregon State School for the Blind 5 3 


Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the 


Blind 26 19 
South Carolina School for the 

Deaf and Blind 5 5 
Tennessee School for the Blind 17 14 
Virginie School for the Deaf and 

the Blind 16 ; 5 
Western Pennsylvania School for 

the Blind | 13 10 
West Virginia State Schools for 

the Deaf and Blind 16 9 
Wisconsin School for the Blind 17 12 
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high school department was living at the school in 1931. 
Comparing Tables XXV and XXVI it is found that in 

‘both 1921 and 1931 slightly more than half of the teachers 
: were residing at their respective schools. 

It is a controversial question whether it is a wise 
procedure to either demand or allow teachers to reside at 
the schools. It is an advantage to the students to feel 
the influence of the teachers beyond the hours devoted to 
classroom work, but the additional hours that teachers spend 
in the environment of institutional life are apt to militate 
against their vigor and freshness of outlook that a change 


of environment often supplies. 


h. Salaries 


The data that were obtained from the superintendents 
concerning teachers’ salaries in secondary schools for the 
blind were too meagre to be of service. A further compli- 
cation that rendered the data of no comparative value was 
that some Salaries were reported as annual cash salaries, 
others as monthly cash salaries, and still others as annual 
salaries including maintenance. Frequently in the case of 
the letter no estimation was given of the amount of salary 
in cash and that of maintenance. 


There is evidence that the teachers in at least some of 
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the secondary schools for the blind have not received a 
compensation equivalent to public school teachers. For 
example, the following quotation stated the situation in 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. 


The excellence of our location, in the 
educational center of Pittsburgh, however 
makes it inevitable that our teachers should 
realize the discrepancy between our salary 
schedule and that of the public schools 
surrounding us. This is partially offset, 
however, by many advantages whicn this 
location offers. We are gradually over- 
coming this salary difference, and I hope 
the time will come when we shall be able to 
meet that keen salary competition which has 
led several of our specialized teachers to 
Leave our work and avail themselves of greater 
opportunities of a financial nature ia public 
| - gchools. 


Pertinent to this problem is the subsequent quotation 
concerning the situation in the Alabama School for the Blind: 


| As to teachers’ salaries we are in com- 

| petition with the rich states of the Union 
and find that in many places school officials 
are paying as much salary as we do and are 
giving sustenance in addition. No matter how 
much we deplore this condition, we can't get 
away from the fact that other schools are 
getting the best teachers.¢ 


A third example is quoted from the report of the 
Missouri School for the Blind dated January 1, 1931. 


The increase in our salary appropriation 
is a moderate increase in salaries for our 


1. Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-Second Annual Report, 1929, p. 18 


2. Sixty-Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Institute for Deaf ana Blind, 1929-1930, Talladega, 
Alabama, Pp. L7. 
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teachers whose remuneration does not yet equal 
that of teachers in the public schools for 
normal children. Specially trained teachers 
for handicapped children should be paid more 
than teachers for normal children.l 

No generalized conclusions can be drawn from these 
isolated examples, but they do serve to focus attention 
On a condition that should not exist in any school for 
the blind if the best results in instruction are a 
desideratum. 

According to the avi dddes at hand it appears that a 
considerable number of secondary teachers in residential 
schools for the blind have tried to advance professionally by 
attending summer school sessions and by taking extension 
courses, but in the matter of foreign travel they have shown 
less interest. In order to stimulate ei improve=-— 
ment among the teachers ef visually handicapped children, the 
Perkins Institution, the Tennessee School for the Blind, and 
the Illinois School for the Blind have provided special 
courses. ‘he policy of teachers residing at their respective 
schools was found to be in effect in the case of approximately 
fifty per cent of the secondary teachers. The data were 
incomplete concerning teachers’ salaries, but there were 


indications in several instances that the salaries of teachers 


in residential schools for the blind were not egual to those 


1. Thirty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Missouri School 


for the Blind to the Fifty-sixth General Assembly, 
January 1, 1931, pe 6. 
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paid to public school teachers, 


2. Student Population 


&e Distribution of Enrollment 


The Office of Education in Washington, D. C. has com- 
piled the most complete statistics regarding enrollments 
in residential schools for the blind for the years under 
consideration that have been available. The data in Tables 
‘XXVII, EXIX, and XXXI were obtained from this source with 
the exception of several figures whose sources have been 


indicated. 


A comparison of the total student enrollments and 


enrollments in classes corresponding to high school grades — 
in Tables AXVII, AXIX, and XXXT reveals a steadily increasing 


population in the forty-two residential schools for the 


blind. ‘the data are less complete for the year 1921-1922 


then for the other two years, which fact in comparing must 


be taken into account. There were no reliable means for 


discovering whether or not these increasing enrollments were 
due to an increase in blindness among children throughout 


the country. The supposition is that the larger enrollments 


were due in large measure to more effectively enforced com- 


pulsory education laws respecting blind boys and girls and 
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Table XXVII. Student Enrollment in Schools for the Blind 


1921-19221 
Total Enrollment 
Bnaroll- in Classes 
School . ment Corresponding 
: to High School 
Grades 
Alabama School for the Blind no. data ‘no data 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
and Blind 2 @) 
| Arkansas School for the Blind 100 19 
California School for the Blind 95 2S 
ie Colorado School for the Deaf 
| and Blind 68 6 
: Connecticut Institute for the 
| Blind 60 n& I 
Florida Schog. Tor the Deaf 
and Blind ; 53 @) 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 106 13 
Idaho State School for the 
' Deaf and Blind ~ 20 ENE 
Illinois School for the Blind: no data no data 
| Indiana School for the Blind 163 20 
| Iowa School for the Blind 114 33 
Kansas State School for the 
7 Blind 99 12 
4 Kentucky School for the Blind 102 34 
Louisiana State School for 
‘the Blind The ¢: 7 
Maryland School for the Blind 106 aL 
Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for 
the Blind 298 74 
Michigan School for the Blind L162 23 
Minnesota School for the Blind 89 26 
Mississippi School for the Blind 81 16 
Missouri School for the Blind no data no data 
Montana State School for the 
. Deaf and the Blind 20 0 
Nebraska School for the Blind 62 5 
New Mexico School for the Blind 78 10 
New York Institute for the ; 
Education of the Blind 126 32 
New York State School for 
the Blind 184 39 
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Total Enrollment 
 Enroll- in Classes 
School ment Corresponding 
to High School 
Grades 
North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind® . 198 29 
North Dakota School for the 
Blind A 5 
Ohio State School for the Blind 265 60 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 129 29 
Oregon State School for the 
Blind 47 6 
Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the 
Blind 251 85 
south Carolina School rer the 
Deaf and Blind 60 9 
South Dakota School for the 
Blind 40... ; 15 
Tennessee School for the Blina® 189 46 
Texas School for the Blind 247 40 
Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind 34 12 
a Virginia School for the Deaf 
| ie and Blind . 74 7 
| Washington State School for 
the Blind 59 18 
Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind 161 17 
West Virginia State Schools 
for the Deaf and Blind 78 4 
Wisconsin School for the Blind L322 24 


42 _ Total 4238 835 


1. Table 5. "Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1921-22," 
' Bulletin, 1923, No. 51, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
Governme nt Printing Office, 1923, pp. 8-10. 
2. School not graded. 
3. Includes both white and colored schools. 


4, Estimated from 1917-18 data. 
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an extension of education informing parents and guardians 
concerning the opportunities offered by schools for the blind. 
According to Table XXVII Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind had the largest total 
student enrollment in 1921-1922, which was 298 students. For 
the same year the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind had the largest enrollment in classes corre- 
sponding to the high school grades; namely, eighty-five 
Students. The smallest enrollment was found in the Arizona 


School for the Deaf and Blind, consisting of two blind 


students. 

| Table XXVIII shows the distribution of enrollment in 
classes corresponding to the high school grades in schools 
ie for the blind in 1921-1922. The data in this table have been 


compiled from thirty-six schools. In grouping five was used 


as the range of the elass-interval. 


fable XXVIII. Distribution of Enrollment in Classes 
: Corresponding to the High School Grades in 
Schools for the Blind in 1921-1922 


Class-Interval Number of Schools 
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Class-Interval Number of Schools 


40-44 
35-39 
50-354 
20-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
d= 9 
O- 4 


wooo wee 


Total 36 


Table XXVIII reveals that the largest number of schools; 


namely, seven schools in 1921-1922 had enrollments in their 


| classes corresponding to the high school grades of five to 
nine students. Six schools had enrollments in these classes 
| of thirty-five to thirty-nine students, forty to forty-four 


. students, forty-five to forty-nine students, sixty to sixty- 


four students, seventy to seventy-four students, and eighty- 
five to eighty-nine students respectively. The smallest 
enseitingnts of one to four students were found in two schools, 
and the largest enrollment of eighty-five to eighty-nine 
was found in one school. | 

7 For the year 1926-1927 Table XXIX reveals that Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind headed 


the list of total enrollments and enrollments in classes 
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Table XXIX. Student Enrollment in Schools for the Blind 


1926-19271 
Total Enrollment 
- Enroll- in Classes 
School ment Corresponding 
to High School 
Grades 
Alabama School for the Blind 119 24 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
and Blind* 8 no data 
Arkansas School for the Blind 126 15 
California School for the Blind 108 36 
Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind 71 14 
' Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind : oh oe 20 
Florida School for the Deaf 
and Blind 58 4 
| Georgia Academy for the Blind? 106 F Roe 
| Idaho State School for the 
: Deaf and Blind 21 4 
Illinois School for the Blind "pad 60 
Indiana School for the Blind 147 24 
Iowa School for the Blind 114 33 
Kansas State School for the 
Blind 130 38 
Kentucky School for the Blind 97, 15 
‘Louisiana State School for 
the Blind 70 16 
Maryland School for the Blind 90 aT 
Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for 
the Blind 297 78 
Michigan School for the Blind 169 47 
Minnesota School for the Blind 100 28 
Mississippi School for the Blind 75 16 
Missouri School for the Blind 113 26 
Montana State School for the 
Deaf and Blina* 25 no data 
Nebraska School for the Blind 55 12 
New Mexico School for the Blind 84 16 
New York Institute for the’ 
Education of the Blind 125 31 
New York State School for the 
Blind 160 . 41 


North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind 145 13 
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Total Enrollment 
Enroll- in Classes 
school ment Corresponding 
to High School 
Grades 
North Dakota School for the 
Blind 35 5 
Ohio State School for the Blind 242 58 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 143 24 
Oregon State School for the 
- Blind 48 LO 
Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind 268 ~ 57 
South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind . 65 17 
| South Dakota School for the Blind 39 5 
- Tennessee School for the Blind? 236 71 
Texas School for the Blind 240 72 
Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind 34 . 9 
4 Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind , 2 15 
Washington State School for the 
Blind 69 18 
Western Pennsylvania School for : 
the Blind 147 22 
West Virginia State Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind LO9 28 
Wisconsin School for the Blind 139 37 
42 ; Total 4800 1039 


1. Table 2. "Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1926-27," 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 9, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
‘Government Printing Office, 1928, pp. 3-5. 


2. Statistics obtained from the Directory of Activities 
for the Blind in the United Statés and Canada. New 
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3. Estimated from 1921-22 data. 


4, Statistics obtained from the Directory of Activities 
for the Blind in the United States and Canada. New 
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York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1926, p. 142. 


5. Includes both white and colored schools. 
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corresponding to the high school grades, with 297 students 
in the former ana seventy-cight students in the latter. 
The smallest enrollment was found in the Arizona School 
for the Deaf and Blind, consisting of eight students. 

fable XXX shows the distribution of enrollment in 
classes corresponding to the high school grades in forty 
residential schools for the blind in 1926-1927. In grouping 


five was used as the range of the class-interval, 


Table XXX. Distribution of Enrollment in Classes 
, Corresponding to the High School Grades 
in Schools for the Blind in 1926-1927 


Class-Interval - Number of Schools 


75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
be 9 
O- 4 
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Total 40 


“Mable XXX reveals that the largest number of schools 
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for the blind; namely, nine schools, in 1926-1927 had 

1 | enrollments in their classes corresponding to the high 
school grades of fifteen to nineteen students. Four schools 
had enrollments in these classes of forty to forty-four 
students, forty-five to forty-nine students, sixty to sixty- 


four students, and seventy-five to seventy-nine students 


ere en 
x 


respectively. The smallest enrollments of one to four 
students were found in two schools and the largest enroll- 
ment of seventy-five to seventy-nine students was found in 
one school. 

Table XXXI shows that Perkins Institution and 
Massacnusetts School for the Blind had the largest total 


enrollment, 284 students, in the year 1930-1931, and the 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 
L héd the largest enrollment in classes corresponding to the 


I" high school grades; namely, eighty-eight students. The 


4 Montana State School for the Deaf and Blind had the smallest 


total enrollment; namely, sixteen students for the year 


1930-1931 and equalled the Arizona School for the Deaf and 
Blind in the number of students in classes corresponding 
to the high school grades; namely, two students. 

| Table XXXII shows the distribution of enrollment in 


classes corresponding to the high school grades in forty 


residential schools for the blind in 1930-1931. In grouping 


five was used as the range of the class-interval. 
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Table XXXI. Student Sore Lene in Sehools for the Blind 


1930-19311 
Total Enrollment 
; Enroll- in Classes 
School ment Corresponding 
to High School 
Grades 
Alabama School for the Blind 158 34 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
and Blind 18 2 
Arkansas School for the Blind . 119 61 
: California School for the Blind 108 AY 
: Colorado School for the Deaf 
and: Blind 63 17 
| Connecticut Institute for the 
| | Blind* 60 no date 
| Florida School for the Deaf 
| | and Blind? 87 10 
. Georgia Academy for the Blina® L102 ver 
. Idaho State School for the 
| Deaf and Blind .. 21 ” 
| Illinois School for the Blind © 258 59 
Indiana School for the Blind 165 V1 
Iowa School for the Blind 158 60 
Kansas State Sehool for the . 
Blind 115 32 

' Kentucky School for the Blind 156 31 
Louisiana State School for 

the Blind va) 22 
Maryland School for the Blind 72 20 
Perkins Institution and 

Massachusetts School for : 

t the Blind 284 56 
Michigan School for the Blind 166 AQ 
Minnesota School for the Blind 102 23 
Mississippi School for thse Blind 64 14 
Missouri School for the Blind 107 po 
Montana State School for the 

Deaf and Blind 16 2 
Nebraska School for the Blind 60 12 
New Mexico School for the Blind 108 16 
New York Institute for the 

Education of the Blind 132 36 
New York State School for the 

Blind 145 © 40 


North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind 154 25 
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Total Enrollment 
Enroll- in Classes 
School ment Corresponding 
. to High School 
Grades 
North Dakota School for the 
Blind Key | 13 
Ohio State School for the Blind 224 60 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 159 46 
Oregon State School for the 
Blind 43 135 
Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind 281 88 
South Caroliga School for the Deaf 
and Blind 104 0 
South Dakota School for the 
Blind oF 7 
Tennessee School for the Blind 203 56 
Texas School for the Blind 229 55 
Utah School for the Deaf and | 
| Blind 29 4 
| Virginia School for the Deaf 
| and Blind 81 14 
| Washington State School for 
the Blind 96 24 
Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind 154 29 
West Virginia State Schools 
for the Deaf and Blind 118 36 
Wisconsin School for the Blind 139 43 
42 Total 5008 1267 


1. Statisties furnished by the Office of Kducation, 
Washington, D. C., at the request of the author, 
November, 1932. ; 


2. Statistics obtained from the Directory of Activities 
for the Blind in the United States and Canada. New 


3. Included both white and colored schools. 
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h Table XXXII. Distribution of Enrollment in Classes 
| | Corresponding to the High School Grades 
{ -in Schools for the Blind in 1930-1931 


Class-Interval Number of Schools 


85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

710<-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

t3 30-34 
| 20-29 
20-24 


et 


! - 15-19 
3 10-14 
I B= 9 
| O- 4 


HwosIwoonwwaiwnwwe SA eH 


Total 40 


Table XXXII reveals that the largest number of schools 
for the blind; namely, eight schools, in 1930-1931 had 
enrollments in their classes corresponding to the high school 
grades of ten to fourteen students. Two schools had enroll- 
ments in these classes of seventy to seventy-four students 
and eighty-five to eighty-nine students respectively. The 
smallest enrollments of one to four students were found in 


three schools and the largest enrollment of eighty-five to 


eighty-nine students was found in one school. 
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b. Degree of Blindness 


TE an 


Fea 


(1) Senior High School. It was found that some of 
the students in the residential schools for the blind had 


2 2 ao 


sufficient vision to be able to read print, but due to the 
condition of their eyes such a practice was not advisable. 

By using tactile material for reading and writing con- 
siderable strain on their eyes was thereby minimized. Many 
students in these schools have had sufficient vision to be 

of practical use to them but they were not able to read 
ordinary printed material. Table XXXIII presents comparative 


figures for the degree of blindness of the senior high school 


students in the twenty-nine schools which furnished these 


data for the year 1931. 


Table AXXIII reveals that in the twenty-nine schools for 
the blind there wes a total number of 355 high school students 
totally blind and 358 high school students with partial vide 
A further analysis shows that of the number of students who 


had partial vision 170 were able to read print and 178 were 


not able to read print. It mast be noted that these lest 

two figures were estimated on the basis of twenty-eight 

schools as one school did not furnish this specific information. 
Generally speaking, it can be said that in the twenty-nine 

schools practically one-half of the high school students were 

totally blind and the other half had partial vision. Again 


there was an almost equal division between those who could 
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omy 


read print and those who could not read print. 


(2) Junior High School. The data tabuleted in Table 
' XXXIV were obtained from nine junior high school depart- 
ments relative to the degree of blindness of the student 
population by means of questionnaires sent to the superin- 
tendents of the respective schools. 
fable XXXIV shows that in nine junior high school 
departments in 1951 there was a total number of 102 totally 
4 blind sei Gants and ninety-eight with partial vision, a 
Slight difference in numbers being in favor of the totally 
blind. Among the students who were partially blind fifty 
of them were able to read print and forty-eight of them did 
not have sufficient vision to read print at all, thus there 
existed an almost equal division between the two groups. 


The fact that there were present in secondary schools 


for the blind in 1931 so many students with partial vision, 


even vision that was capable of reading print, raises the 


question whether the same instructional methods should be 
| | L 
used with partially and totally blind children. 
ce Age and Grade Distribution 


It was a part of the original plan to find out the 


age of the students in the various grades of tne junior and 
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senior high schools for the years 1921 and 1931. ‘The data 


for 1921 were so incomplete as to render them of no value. 


(1) Senior High School. Table XXXV presents an age 

| and grade distribution for grades nine, ten, eleven, and 

twelve and for ages thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, and over 
twenty-one based on data furnished by the following twenty- 
eight schools for the blind: Alabama School for the Blind, 

Arkansas School for the Blind, California School for the 


Blind, Connecticut School for the Blind, Florida School for 


the Deaf and Blind, Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Illinois School fer the Blind, Indiana donee fer the Blind, 
Kansas State School for the Blind, Kentucky School for the 
Blind, Louisiana Stete School for the Blind, Maryland School 


fer the Blind, Minnesota School for the Blind, Missouri School 


| for the Blind, New Mexico School for the Blind, New York State 
| School for the Blind, North Carolina State School for the 
Blind and the Deaf, North Dakota School for the Blind, 
Oklahoma School for the Blind, Oregon State School for the 
Blind, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, South Dakota eonbel ror the Blind, Tennessee School 

for the Blind, Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, 


Washington State School for the Blind, Western Pennsylvania 


School for the Blind, West Virginia State Schools for the 
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Deaf and Blind, and Wisconsin School for the Blind. 

It was impossible to include data for the Arizona 
School for the Deaf and Blind and the New York Institute | 
for the Education of the Blind in the tebles of Sections 
2, 5, and 4 because these schools did not have a definite 


junior or senior high school organization in 1931. Inthe 


ease of the Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind only two 
mi 


students were doing high school work in 1931. 

The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
has been a part of “ile University of the State of New York. 
"Much of the work in the school is individual and the 
pupils gain their eredits not by regimentetion but by single 
and individual eer | 

Table XXXV shows that there was a comparable total 
student population in grades nine, ten, and eleven in the 
twenty-eight schools for the blind in 1931. The twelfth 
grede was decidedly smaller in enrollment than the other 
three grades. For grade nine the bulk of students grouped 


about the ages sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen. 


For grade ten the majority of the students were sixteen, 


1. Data obtained through communication with the superin- 
tendent of the Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind. 
in April, 1932. 


2. Quotation from a letter. dated April, 1932 rved the 
principal of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind to the author. 
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seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, wenky. and over twenty-one 
years old. For grade eleven most of the students were 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, and over 
twenty-one years of age. For grade twelve the majority of 
Students were nineteen, twenty, and over twenty-one years 
of age. In grade nine the largest number of students; 
namely, thirty-seven were eighteen years old; in grade ten 
the largest number of students; namely, forty-five were 
eighteen years of age; in grade eleven the largest number 
of students; namely, forty-one were nineteen years old; and 
in grede twelve the largest number of students; namely, 
twenty-five were twenty years and over twenty-one years of 
ages 
No student was less than thirteen years of age in the 
ninth eae no student was less than fourteen years old in 
the tenth grade; no student was less than sixteen years of 
age in the eleventh grade; and no student was less than 


seventeen years old in the twelfth grade. In the four grades 


there was a total of eighty-seven students, or thirteen per 
cent, of the total enrollment over twenty-one years of age. 
Koos. stated that in the public schools the normal age 
for ninth grade students was fourteen years; for the tenth 
grade students it was fifteen years; for eleventh grade 


students it was sixteen years; and for twelfth grade students 
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it was seventeen years. In such a case in the ninth grade 


in the schools for the blind referred to in Table XXXV one 
per cent of the students was younger than the normal age 
and ninety-eight per cent was older than the normal age for 
the grade; in the tenth grade one-half of a per cent of the 
students was you ob than the normal age and ninety-four 
and a half per cent of the students was older than the normal 
age for the grade; in the eleventh and twelfth grades no 
student was younger than the normal age and ninety-seven per 
cent of the students in each instance was older than the 
normal age for the grade. 

In the ninth grade one per cent of the students was the 
normal age for the grade; in the tenth grade five per cent 
of the students was the normal age for the grade; and in the 


eleventh and twelfth grades three per cent of the students 


in each case was the normal age for the grade. 


There are several explanations that might be given for 
the presence of so many older students in secondary schools 
for the blind, but these have been discussed in some detail 

2 


elsewhere in this study. 


(2) -Junior High School. Statistics regarding the age 


and grade distribution in Table XXXVI were obtained from the 


1. Koos, Leonard V. Private and Public Secondary Education. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951, p. 48. 


2. See Chapter Three, pp. 96-98. 
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superintendents of the following nine schools: Arkensas 
scnool for the Blind, California School for the Blind, Florida 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Idaho School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Indiana School for the Blind, Kansas State School for 
the Blind, Kentucky School for the Blind, South Dakota School 
for the Blind, and the Washington State School for the Blind. 
These data Feber only to the year 1931 as the data for 1921 
that were requested at the same time were too insufficient to 


render comparisons convincing. 


Table XXXVI. Age and Grade Distribution of Students in Nine 
Junior High Schools for the Blind in 1931 


| Year eral Grade 
| VII VIII IX 
| No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Pa 13.0 1 2.0 1 1.0 
13 bp § 17.0 8 12.0 4 530 
14 LO S160 11 17.0 ve 4.0 
woke al E 21.0 £5 23.0 15 19.0 
eee Peat = 8.0 12 18 .4 12 16.0 
ay cent eS) 9.0 6 9.2 19 25.0 
18 5 8.0 6 9c Le 16.0 
Over 18 pA 3.0 6 9se 11 14.0 
Total 63 100.0 65 100.0 77 100.0 


In Table XXXVI there is seen an increase in the total 
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enrollment of the nine junior high schools from grade seven 
to grade nine in the year 1931. In the seventh grade the 
largest number of students was fourteen and fifteen years 
of age; in the eighth grade the largest number of students 
was fifteen years 01d; and in the ninth grade the largest 
Humber of students was seventeen years of age. Nineteen 
students, or nine per cent of the total junior high school 
population, were over eighteen years old. No student was 
less than twelve years of age in any of the three grades 
of the junior high schools. 

Table AXXVI shows that a large number of blind students 
in the nine Hi ioe high school departments in 19351 was older 
than the normal age but none less than pat tes tome age gen- 


| erally ascribed to public school students. 


G. Number of Graduates 


The number of graduates from the senior high school 


| departments of schools for the blind for the years 1922 and 
i" 1927 are to be found listed in Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII. 
The Office of Education in Washington, D. C. has made these 


figures obtainable for only the two years mentioned and it 


| 
| 
. 
| was not possible to gather as complete a compilation from 


other sources. 


ey Hanus, Paul H. Opportunity and Accomplishment in 
Secondary Education, The Inglis Lecture, 1926. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926, pp. 37-38. 
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Table XXXVII. Number of Graduates of Thirty-Nine Senior 
High Schools for the Blind in 19221 


School Boys Girls Total 


Alabama School for the Blind no data no data no data 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
and Blind 
Arkansas School for the Blind 
California School for the Blind 
Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind . 
Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf 
and Blind 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 
Idaho State School for the 
Deaf and Blind 
Illinois School for the Blind no 
Indiana School for the Blind 
Iowa School for the Blind 
Kansas State School for the 
Blind . 
Kentucky School for the Blind 
Louisiana State School for 
the Blind 
Maryland School for the Blind 
Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for 
the Blind 
Michigan School for the Blind 
Minnesota School for the Blind 
Mississippi School for the Blind 
Missouri School for the Blind no 
Montana State School for the 
Deaf and tne Blind 
Nebraska School for the Blind 
New Mexico School for the Blind 
New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind 
New York State School for the 
Blind 
North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind 
North Dakota School for the 
Blind 
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School Boys Girls Total 


Ohio State School for the Blind 7 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 3 
Oregon State School for the 
Blind 2 
Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instraction of the Blind l2 
South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind 
South Dakota School for the 
Blind 
Tennessee School for the Blind 
Texas School for the Blind 
Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind 
Virginia School for the Deaf 
| and Blind 
| Washington State School for 
| the Blind 
| Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind 
West Virginia State Schools 
for the Deaf and Blind 
Wiseonsin School for the Blind 


wo WG oOo fr 6 ore re 6 
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oo wo 


Total 65 45 110 


1. Table 5. "Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1921-22." 
| Bulletin, 1923, No. 51, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
Pe Government Printing Office, 1923, pp. 8-10. 


In Table XXXVII it is seen that out of a total of 110 
graduates from thirty-nine senior high schools for the 
blind in 1922, sixty-five were boys and forty-five were 
girls. Fifteen of these schools had no graduates in that 
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Table XXXVIII. Number of Graduates of Forty-Two Senior 
High Schools for the Blind in 1927 


School Boys Girls Total 


Alabama School for the Blind 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
and Blind 
Arkansas School for the Blind 
California School for the Blind 
Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind 
Connecticut Institute for the 
| Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf 
and Blind 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 
‘e . Idaho State School for the 
- Deaf and Blind 
ie : Illinois School for the Blind 
Indiana School for the Blind 
Iowa School for the Blind 
Kansas State School for the 
| a Blind © 
Kentucky School for the Blind 
Louisiana State School for 
the Blind 
Maryland School for the Blina 
Perkins Institution and 
_ Massachusetts School for 
the Blind 
Michigan School for the Blind 
Minnesota School for the Blind 
Mississippi School for the Blind 
Missouri School for the Blind 
Montana State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind® 
Nebraska School for the Blind 
New Mexico School for the Blind 
New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind 
New York State School for the 
Blind 
North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind 
North Dakota School for the 
Blind 
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School Boys Girls Total 
Ohio State School for the Blind 2B 8) 2 
Oklahoma School for the Blind a 0 a 
Oregon State School for the 

Blind a 1 2 
Pennsylvania Institution for 

the Instruction of the Blind 3 3 6 
Soutn Carolina School for the 

Deaf and Blind 3 2 5 
south Dakota School for the 

Blind 0 1 1 
Tennessee School for the Blind 1 6 iy 7 
Texas School for the Blind 1 2 3 
Utah School for the Desf and 

Blind @) i 1 
Virginia School for the Deaf 

and Blind 1 1 2 
Washington State School for 

the Blind 5 0 5 
Western Pennsylvania School | 

for the Blind 3 Ps 5 
West Virginia State Schools 

for the Deaf and Blind 6 MS 7 
Wisconsin School for the Blind 4 2 6 
42 Total 86 66 152 


1. Table 2.. "Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1926-27." 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 9, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1928, pp. 3-5. 

2. Data furnished by means of a letter from the superin- 


tendent of the Montana State School for the Deaf and 
Blind to the author, May, 1932. 


According to Table XXXVIII there were 152 graduates 
from the forty-two secondary schools for the blind in 1927. 


Of this number eighty-six were boys and sixty-six were girls. 
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Nine schools had no graduates in that year. The larger 
number of graduates for 1927 may be accounted for by the 
fact that the number of graduates for 1922 was not given 


by three schools for the blind. 


Se ee 


@. Nationality 


The number of residential schools for the blind reporting 

the enrollment of foreign born gut laxen in their institutions 
if was too small to make deductions from comparative figures 
¥ . convincing. It is thus of interest rather than of importance 
| to note that students born in the following countries attended 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
4 during the period 1921-1931: Canada, Greece, and Turkey. 
: The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 


ee listed among its foreign born population for the same years 


students who were: Italian, Hebrew, English, Irish, Polish, 


German, Hungarian, Russian, Scotch, Swiss, Austrian, Greek, 


See | 2 
Armenian, Chinese, Swedish, Lithuanian, Canadian, and Roumanian. 


The Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind has tabulated its 


1. See the Annual Reports of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind for the years: 
1921, 1922, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1929, and 19350. 


2. See the Annual Reports of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind for the years: 1921, 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 19350. 
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foreign born children for the years 1883-1930 inclusive 


and out of a total enrollment of 417 blind students tast ty- 
three of them have been born in foreign countries; namely, 
Canada, three; Denmark, two; England, five; Finland, one; 
Hungary, one; Ireland, one; Mexico, threes; Russia, three; 
Scotland, one; Slavonia, one; Sweden, one; and Wales, one. 

It has been impossible to estimate further the national- 
ities represented in the student bodies of the various schools. 
Some very interesting facts would probably emerge from suffi- 
cient data in this connection and additional research would 
add to a more definite knowledge of problems inherent in 


| student populations. 


Se 


Se Time Distribution 


&@» Length of Class Periods 


In secondary schools for the blind there were generally 
found four departments: literary, music, physical education, 
and industrial. Through questionnaires to the superintendents 
of the schools the length of the class periods in each of 
these departments in 1931, which are enumerated in Table XXXIX 


and Table XL, was ascertained. 


1. Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind, For the Year Ending June 30, 
1930. Colorado Springs: Printed at the School, 1930, 
pPpe 57-58. 
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(1) Senior High School. Data were obtained from 


twenty-nine senior high schools for the blind regarding 


the length of the regular class periods in 1931. In the 


cases where the length of the class period varied, only 
the maximum number of minutes devoted to the subjects of 
the department were indicated. 

i Table XXXIX shows that in the literary department in 
twenty-nine senior high sehools for the blind the range in 
number of minutes constituting the length of the regular 
Glass periods in 1931 was thirty to fifty minutes, with a 
median number of minutes equalling forty-five. In the music 
department the range in number of minutes was from twenty- 


five to ninety minutes, with «& median of forty minutes. In 


the physical education department the range in number of 


minutes was twenty-five to sixty minutes, with a median of 


forty-five minutes. In the industrial department the range 
in number of minutes was thirty to one hundred and twenty 
minutes, with a median of fifty-five minutes. 

The median number of minutes regarding the length of 
the regular class periods was the same, forty-five minutes, 


in both the literary and physical education departments. 


The largest median number of minutes for the regular class 


periods was in the industrial department and the smallest 
median number of minutes was in the music department. 
The industrial department had the greatest variation 


in range of minutes in the length of the regular class 
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ie gr 


periods, thirty to one hundred and twenty minutes, and the 
literary ae ae had the smallest variation in range of 
minutes, thirty to fifty minutes. 

For the purpose of comparing practices in senior high 
schools for the blind with public senior high schools in 
respect to the length of regular class periods the following 
statement by Foster with reference to the public schools is 
quoted, "....Undoubtedly the majority of senior and four- 
year high schools have a forty-five minute en! 
According to this citation the regular class periods in 
schools for the blind were equal in the literary and physical 
education departments to the standard for the public schools, 
and they were five minutes below this standard in the music 


_- department, and ten minutes above it in the industrial 


department. 


(2) Junior High School. The data in Table XL referring 


to the standard length in minutes of the regular class 
periods in 1931 were compiled from answers to questionnaires 
received from nine junior high schools for the blind. In 
ehe instance, more than one figure was quoted for the length 
of the class periods, and consequently only the maximum 


number of minutes was Listed in the table. 


1. Foster, Herbert H. High School Administration. New 
York: The Century Co., 1928, p. 310. 
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According to Table XL in the nine junior high schools 
for the blind in 1931 the range in minutes of the regular 
class periods in the literary department was twenty-five to 
fifty minutes and the median was forty minutes. In the 
music department the range in number of minutes was twenty- 
five to ninety minutes and the median was thirty minutes. 
| In the physical education department the range in number of 
minutes was forty to fifty minutes and the median was forty- 
five minutes. In the industrial department the range in 
number of minutes was forty to one hundred and twenty minutes 
and the median was fifty minutes. : 

The median number of minutes of the reguler class periods 
was largest in the industrial department, fifty minutes, and 
smallest in the music department, thirty minutes. 

The industrial department had the greatest variation in 
range of minutes in the length of the class periods, forty 
to one hundred and twenty minutes, and the physical education 
department had the smallest variation in range of minutes, 
forty to fifty minutes. 

Considering both the senior and junior high school 
departments in the schools included in Tables XXXIX and XL 
it was found Suit he median number of minutes of the 
regular ie 2 periods in th’e literary and industrial depart- 
ments was five minutes longer in the senior high school; in 
the nna department the median number of minutes was ten 


minutes longer in the senior high school; and in the physical 
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my 


education department the median number of minutes was the 


same for both the senior and junior high schools. 


b. Length of the School Year 


A few instances are cited to show the practices in 
schools for the blind in regard to the length of the school 
year and also the vacation periods and holidays that have 
been generally observed. 


Indiana School for the Blind. ‘The school 
term (nine months) commences on the fourth 
Wednesday of September and closes early in 
June. There is no vacation during the 
session.l 


Maryland School for the Blind. The school 
term extends from about the middle of September 
to approximately the middle of June, with 
vacations at Christmas and Easter. School is 
conducted on Saturday and not on Monday, and 
pupils from Baltimore go home over Sunday. 


Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. The 
School opens in September on the first Wednesday 
after Labor Day, and closes on the first Wednes- 
day of June, thus giving the pupils nine months 
at the School and three months st home each year. 


1. The Eighty-Third Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind, 
For the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1929, 
Indianapolis, p. 65. 


2. Biennial Report. Sixty-Sixth and Sixty-Seventh Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School 
for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1928-. 
September 30, 1930, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1931, pe. 35. 


3. Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado Sehool for 
the Desf and Blind, For the Year Ending June 30, 19350, 
Colorado Springs: Printed at the School, p. 6l. 
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Iowa School for the Blind. The school 
year at the Iowa School for the Blind is a 
nHine-months year simply because it is 
regarded as best for the highest welfare of 
the boys and girls who attend the school to 
have the long vacation. There are several 
reasons, among others being the one that 
the longer vacation keeps the boy or girl ~4 
in touch with the home in a more vital way. 

Minnesota School for the Blind. There is 
a Christmas vacation of about ten days and a 
Summer vacation at the end of the school year 
in June which continues until its opening 
early in September.@ 


Kentucky School for the Blind. The school 
session begins on the second Wednesday in 
September and closes the second Wednesday in 
June. 


Missouri School for the Blind. School opens 
the second Wednesday in September and closes 
the first week in June. 


. Tennessee School for the Blind. The school 
session of nine months or more is divided into 
three terms of nearly equal length. 

All pupils are expected to visit their homes 
during the Christmas holidays [approximately 
two weeks’) , but permission is not given for 
visits at Thanksgiving and Easter. 


1. a ral. School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, 1929-30 , 
Pe [19 e * 


2. Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report, Minnesota School for the 
Blind, Faribault, Minnesota, For the Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1930, pe 7e. 


3. Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky, For the Year Ending June S50, 1929, p. 41. 


4. Thirty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Missouri School 
for the Blind to the Fifty-Sixth General Assembly, 
January 1, 1931, p. 3l. 


5. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, De 226 | 
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Montana School for the Deaf and Blind. The 
annual session of school begins the second 
Wednesday in September and closes the second 
Wednesday in June. Wo extended holiday will 
be given at Christmas, and pupils are not 
allowed to go home unless there are excellent 
reasons and conditions justifying permissions. 


The New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind. The ninety-ninth year's session of 
the Institute opened PID bia hb 15, 1930 and 
concluded June 19, 1931. : 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind. School is generally closed for 
about two weeks at Christmas and for ten days 
or more at Easter. Pupils are not required to 
go to their homes for these vacations, when 
this involves long railroad trips, but they 
are encouraged,to do so in order to keep up 
the home ties. , 

fhe program for Saturday is the same as 
Other week days until the dinner hour. 


Texas School for the Blind. Schedule of 
Holidays. November 11; November 27 and 28; 
Christmas holidays from December 19 to 
January 5; Mareh 2; April 2l. 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Montana Schools for 
Deaf, Blind, and Backward Chidlren 1928-29. Boulder: 
Printed by the Pupils, Montena School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, p. 25. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Ninth Year, 1931, New York: 
Charles Francis Press, p. 33. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Highth 
Annual Report, 1950, p. 95. 


Ibid., p. 73. 
Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 


School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1931. 
Austin: Von Boechmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. 20. 
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Mississippi School for the Blind. The 
school begins the second week in September 
and ends the last week in May.l : 

South Dakota School for the Blind. The 
school is in session nine months of the year, 
beginning the rier of September, and closing 
the last of May. 

Connecticut Institute for the Blind. The 
school session extends from the second Monday 
in September through the second Friday in June, 
with the usual Christmas holiday recess.® 

From the foregoing examples it is evident that the 
school year in those institutions for the blind was of 

nine months duration; most of the schools closed in June 
and opened in September on various dates. 

AS most of the students in residential schools for 
the blind must travel a considerable distance to reach 
their homes, it has seemed advisable to provide for a 
longer vacation in the summer and to minimize the holidays 
during the school year. The most important reason, however, 
for a long summer vacation was given in the statement made 


in the report of the Iowa School for the Blind. It is 


1. The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi 
School for the Blind, From June 30, 1925 to July 1, 1927, 
ps 28. 


2. South-Dakota School for the Blind, Gary, South Dakota, 
1925-26, p. le 


3. Biennial Report of the Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1925 
and the Fiscal Year Unding June 30, 1926, p. 20. 
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It is imperative that these handicapped children shall 
1 remain long enough each year with their families in order 
that an estrangement shall not occur. They must not be 
allowed to drift from their home cireles, nor must the 
members of their families be allowed to lose interest in 
them or neglect their responsibilities toward them. The 
fact must not be overlooked, too, that the home life of 
blind children is the best antidote for the institutional 
influence that is unavoidable in schools of this nature. 
The Christmas vacation was usually found to be two 
weeks in extent, and in most cases it was optional whether 
or not the children remain at school or spend this time at 


i their homes. There was found no apparent univormity in 


practice relative to the observation of occasional holidays. 


There was mention in one case of granting Monday instead 


of Saturday as a free day, and in another case it was specified 


that regular school work was conducted on Saturday morning. 


There was no evidence, however, to show that such procedures 


were common among these special schools. 
4, Grade and Class Distribution 


ae Classification of Grades 


(1) Senior High School. The data for the grade dis- 


tribution for twenty-nine senior high schools for the blind 
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Table XLI. Grade Distribution in Twenty-Nine Senior High 
Schools for the Blind in 1931 


13 


. School Grade 
Alabama School for the Blind 8 9 10 pe 
Arkansas School for the Blind 10 pay § Le 
California School for the Blind 10 11 12 
Connecticut Institute for the 

Blind 9 10 11 L2 

Florida School for the Deaf 

and Blind 9 10 11 12 
Idano State School for the 
Deaf and Blind 10 11 12 
Illinois School for the Blind ) 10 ll 12 
Indiana School for the Blind 10 ll 12 
Kansas State School for the 
| Blind ; SS) LO 11 12 
Kentucky School for the Blind i ch eaoaae & Seca ' 
. Louisiana State School for the 
Blind 8 9 10 11 
| Maryland Sehool for the Blind Ooi) le ed oa 
Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for 
the Blind: 9 10 11 12 
Minnesota School for the Blind 9 LO 11 12 
Missouri School for the Blind 9 10 ll 12 
| New Mexico School for the Blind ae + st ge 
he New York State School for the 
| Blind 9 LO Lt 12 
North Carolina School for the 
be Deaf and the Blind Ce Res 
North Dakota School for the Blind 9 LO 11 12 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 9 10 11 12 
| Oregon State School for the Blind 8 Pita ee 
| south Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Blind ar 20° VER 
South Dakota School for the Blind 9 10 ll 12 
| Tennessee School for the Blind 9 LO ll 12 
Virginia School for the Deaf and 
pase. 9 LO Ll 12 
Washington State School for the 
Blind 10 zt ia 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind 9 10 Ei yo 
West Virginia State Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind 9 10 11 12 
Wisconsin School for the Blind g 10 ll 12 
a SEES Se Re EE SCS cea SPR are Oe, CL oie I ee NEAR ene 
29 Total 
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in 1931 found in Table XLI were obtained from the superin- 
tendents of the several schools represented. 
| Table XLI shows that seventeen of the senior high 
schools for the blind in 1931 were of the traditional form, 
composed of the four grades, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 
Six of the schools had three year organizations including 
gtades ten, eleven, and twelve, and in each of these schools 
there was maintained a three year junior high school. In 
one school in Table XLI the senior high school department 
consisted of five grades, nine to thirteen inclusive. In 
five schools the senior high school department included 
grades eight, nine, ten, and eleven. 

The reorganized form of public senior high school con- 
sists of the three grades ten, eleven, and twelve, but there 


| _ still exist many public schools which cling to the tradi- 


tional form of organization composed of grades nine, ten, 
L 


eleven, and twelve. 


(2) Junior High School. The-data relative to the 
grades composing the nine junior high school departments in 


1931 found in Table XLII were obtained by means of question- 


naires sent to the superintendents of the respective schools. 


1. Williams, L. A. and Rice, G. A. Principles of Secondary 
Education. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1927, pp. 325-527. 
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Table XLII. Grade Distribution in Nine Junior High Schools 
for the Blind in 1931” 


School 


Grade 
Arkansas School for the Blind 7 8 9 
California School for the Blind 7 8 9 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind 7 8 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
e Blind 7 8 g 
Indiana Sehool for the Blind 7 8 9 
Kansas State School for the Blind BF 8 
Kentucky School for the Blind 7 8 9 
South Dakota School for the Blind 7 8 
Washington State School for the Blind 7 8 9 


9 Total 


Table XLII reveals that in 1931 six junior high schools 
for the blind consisted of grades seven, eight, and nine. 
In two scnools grades seven and eight constituted the junior 
nigh school department, and in one school this department 
was composed of grades six, seven and eight. 

In the public junior high schools the dominant form 
of organization comprises grades seven, eight, and nine, 
but also there is considerable variety in tne combinations 
of grades that are found in various sections throughout 


the country. 


1. Williams, L. A. and Rice, G. A.» op. cit., pp. 323-325. 
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be Class Size 


Survey sheets were sent to the superintendents of the 
forty-two secondary schools for the blind asking for an 
estimation of the number of senior high school students in 
the largest, smallest, and median size classes in the 
literary departments of their schools in 1921. Heapouaas 
from twenty-five of these schools have been tabulated in 
Table XLIII. 

Table XLIII reveals that the maximum size classes in 
the literary department in the twenty-five senior high schools 
for the blind-in 1931 ranged from three to twenty-six students; 
| the minimum size classes ranged from one to nine students; 
and the median size classes ranged from three to fifteen 
students. The median number of students in the maximum size 


classes was found to be thirteen; in the minimum size classes 


it was four; and in the median size classes it was eight. 


Huddleson gave the average size class in public secondary 
schools for 1928 as 27.4 ee ey 

Generally speaking, the forms of organization in the 
senior and junior high schools for the blind were found 
to be comparable to those of the public schools. With 


reference to class size, the evidence shows that classes in 


1. Huddleson, Earl "“Class-Size Opinions, Evidence, and 
Policies in Secondary Schools." The North Central 
Association Quarterly, 4:196 (September, 1929) e 
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schools for the blind were @ecidedly smaller than those in 
the public schools. 


III. Administrative Aids 


lL. Standards 


It would be generally accepted among those acquainted 
with the work of the blind that the following conditions 
have prevailed in the residential schools for the blind. 
Secondary schools for the blind have been characterized 

| | by a virtually selected group of ehildren qualified to 


pursue the work of the high school grades. A great many 


of the pupils have remained in one school for both 
elementary and secondary work Weide has given ample oppor- 
tunity for continuity in educational guidance and 

training. For those pupils who have not been able to under- 


take high school academic work there have been opportunities 


in the industrial department and, where aptitude was 
manifested, in the music department. There was no urgent 
pressure from below to shove pupils into tne advanced 
grades as is frequently found to be the case in the public 
schools. Schools for the blind have had comparatively 
small enrollments and the classes have not been crowded. 


This has allowed for the recognition of individual differences 


and emphasis where necessary on ckspat deka ok insvraction. 
Cooperation between teachers and pupils has been fostered by 


the intimacy engendered in small classes and an atmosphere 
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of comradeship in work among the students has likewise 
been fostered. | 
There have been several other factors that have tended 
to keep the standard of work high in these special schools. 
Blina students have, with few exceptions, been marked by a 
seriousness of purpose. They have been taught to concentrate 
and less distracting influences have prevailed in these 
schools than in the public schools. Since these were boarding 
schools, supervision of study has been more easily accomplished, 
and tardiness and absences have been held down to a minimum. 
Blind children have seemed to realize that most of their 


education must be obtained in school where they were 


surrounded by facilities for making it possible to them and 
consequently they have put forth greater effort. 
In comparison with public school children the blind 


have suffered decidedly in two respects. Chapter Three has 


shown that many more blind than normal children have not 
been physically strong; their low health resistance has 


been accounted for by their lack of exercise and frequently 


to existing physical conditions which undermine their 
general health as well as impair their sight. The second 
disadvantage which blind children have experienced has 


been due rather to the organization of the schools than to 


' inherent qualities in the children, i. e., secondary schools 
} for the blind have been small and the opportunity for 


group rivalry, a necessary aid in raising standards of work, 
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has been practically eliminated. Thus it is seen that 
small classes may in some respects have been advantageous 
to the students, while in other ways small classes have 
limited opportunities. | 

Four important means have been found by which schools 
for the blind have been able to compare the standards of 
their work with the standards maintained in the publie 
schools. according to the school reports, each of the 
schools has sent during the decade under consideration 
some of its graduates to higher institutions of learning. 
The records of these blind students attending higher 
institutions of Learning have served as a criterion for 
judging the kind of work they have been doing in comparison 
with that of students with normal vision. Likewise, in the 
case of the blind students attending public schools a com- 
parison of their work has been readily made with the students 
who have had no visual handicap. Schools for the blind 
that have been placed on the State list of accredited schools 
have had to maintain a standard comparable to that demanded 
of the accredited public schools. The fourth criterion 

has been & comparison of the grades made by students in 

schools for the blind and public schools taking State 
examinations. 

The first criterion was the only one of the four that 
has been found to We common to all the schools for the blind. 
The excellence of academic records maintained by blind 


students in universities, colleges, and conservatories has 
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attested the thoroughness and exacting preparation attainable 
in schools for the blind. As one example, the grades 
made during the fall semester of 1931 by seven graduates 
of the California School for the Blind attending the 
University of California averaged for each one as follows: B, 
Bye Ber Byiads A; res High scholastic standing is very 
‘ereditable, but care must be taken lest it be engendered 
by @ narrow, intensive training which inadvertently is not 
| cognizant of those factors so important to the development 
of an integrated personality. fo offset this danger schools 
for the blind would do well if they bore constantly in mind 


. their general educational objectives. 


2. Examinations 


There has been no uniformity in schools for the blind 
in the metter of examinations. There is evidence that 
many of the schools have conducted written examinations 
periodically, particularly at the close of each 
semester, the results of which have forméd a partial 


basis for the determination of the students’ marks for 


1. Data furnished by Dr. Newel Perry, Director of 
Advanced Studies at the California School for 
the Blind. 
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the courses.- Most of these examinations have taken 

the essay form rather than the objective or new-type 
tests so popular in the public schools to-day. A 
handicap in using the informal objective tests in schools 
for the blind has been the fact that they have involved 
the problem of embossing which was not as readily and 
inexpensively accomplished as mimeographing. The 
construction of informel objective tests has presumed 

& definite training for which many teachers of the 

blind have had no preparation. A third difficulty 


encountered has been that answers particularly to 


the completion and matching types of tests have been 
somewhat confusing, but by no means impossible, for blind 


students to emboss or type. 


1. Catalogue and Announcement of the Texas School for 
Ghe Blind, Austin, Texas, 1922-23, Austin: Von 
Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, 1922, p. 60. 


Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1950-51. Austin: 
Yon Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. 15. 


Report of the State Sehool for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 1922-1924. Raleigh: Edwards 
and Bboughton Printing Co., 1924, p. 15. 


Report’ of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1923-1925. Nashville: Printing Department Tennessee 
Industrial School, p. 44. 


Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, p. 60. 
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Undoubtedly the strongest argument for the use of 
standardized objective tests in schools for the blind has 
been that they have offered reliable norms for measuring 
progress in school achievement for comparative purposes. 
A discussion of these tests is included in a later section. 

it was found that in the New York State School for the 
Blind every January and June the pupils took the same 
Regents Examinations conducted under the auspices of the 
New York State Department of Education as did the students 
in the public schools of New York gea.s? 

The students of the New York Institute for the 
Kducation of the Blind also took the Regents Examinations. 
given by the State Department of nig eee 

The students of the New Mexico School for the Blind 


took the same examinations as those sent to the publie 


1. See the Annual Reports of the New York State School 
for the Blind for the years: 1921-1922, p. 113 
1922-1923, p. 10; 1923-1924, p. 11; 1924-1925, p. 11; 
1925-1926, pe 12; 1926-1927, pe. 14; 1927-1928, p. 13; 
1928-1929, p. 13; 1929-1950, p. 25; and 1930-1931, p. 17. 


2. See the Annual Reports of the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind for the years: 1921, p. 17; 
Agee. be hs 1926,. p64 L173 1924, ps 1E;..1925, ps 20; 
Lge6, De 18; 1927, p. 20; 1928, pe 20; 1929, pe 20; 
1930,-ps.20; 1961, .ps.25-6 
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schools from the State Department of Education.t 
' This is not a complete picture of the practice of 
: examinations and tests in schools for the blind in the 


} ‘United States:due to the wide variation in the kind and 


use of examinations and the lack of complete data, but 
sufficient evidence has been gathered to show that the 
use of the essay type of examination continued to be 

- Pe adgkt nant in schools for the blind; that in some states 
blind pupils like sighted pupils were subject to state 
examinations; and that promotion and semester marks in 
some schools for the blind were determined by the results 


obtained from formal examinations. 


3e Units and Credits 


The value of units and credits seems to have been a 
matter determined by the various schools or authorities 
under whom they operated and consequently ui Rodeean 
statement covers the procedures used in the schools for the 
blind collectively. A sampling will show how diverse have 
been the credit values and credit requirements for 
! graduation. 

The Kansas School for the Blind required sixteen 


credits for graduation, of which thirteen must be from 


exico Institute for the Blind for the Biennial 
Period Ending November 30, 1924, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, p. 3l. 


1. Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the 
New if 
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the list of literary subjects. ‘The Indiana Sehool for 
‘the Blind required sixty eredits from the Literary High 
School Department. A eredi't was one-half year's work of 
One period of recitation daily for five days in a week, 
with neévedsaty oh dot aad In the Texas Sehool for the 
Blind to obtain a diploma from the Literary Department 
é student must have had sixteen units of credit as follows: 
History and Civics...4 units; English...4 units; 
Mathematics (including Business Arithmetic)...3¢ units; 
[me Science... unit; Spanish...l unit; Typewriting...(1 unit 
a year for two years)...«¢ unit; Industry...¢ unit. A 
unit represented five 53-minute recitations per week for 
a session of thirty-six winked The Tennessee School for 
the Blind made sixty credit units mandatory for graduation, 
| dette erty designating the number of units in various 


groups of subjects. The unit of credit was fixed 


1. Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending dune 350, 1928. Topeka: 8B. P. Walker, 1928, p. 13. 


2. Highty-Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Indiana School for the 


Blind for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1930, 
Indianapolis, p. 19. 


36 Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, 
Texas School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-31. 
Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. 16. 
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arbitrarily and the eredit allowed for a subject, like 
English, that recited forty-five minutes five times per 
week, per term (approximately twelve weeks), and that 
required, at least, the time of a reeitation period for 
study outside of the class-room each day. Subjects, like 
typewriting, requiring a period per day, withont outside 
study and preparation were allowed enaiied of a unit of 
eredit, and subjects requiring Sue periods a day, like 
piano practice were allowed two-thirds of a unit of credit. 
In the Mississippi School for the Blind students were | 
required to make sixteen high school units for graduation.© 
In the New Mexico School for the Blind seventeen high school 
units were required for graduation.® In the Californie 
School for the Blind fifteen units beyond the eighth 
grade were required for graduation from the school. A 
unit of credit signified five forty minute recitation 


periods per week for one year of thirty-eight weeks, or 


the equivalent in recitetion, field and laboratory perigdsay 


iy Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, 
Sessions 1927-1929, pp. 58-59. 


2. The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi 
Sehool for the Blind, From August, 1921 to July, 1923, 
Pe baie 


3. Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the 
New Mexico Institute for the Blind for the Biennial 
Period Ending November 30, 1924, Alamogordo, p.. 37. 


4. California School for the Blind quarterly, I, No. 3, 


ee eee ee 


May, 1923, Berkeley, p. 45. 
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In the Louisiana State School for the Blind a total of 


F twenty units was required for graduation from high school. 
Those high schools that were accredited have been 
compelled to arrange their programs on the standard-unit — 
basis, which represented usually fifteen units of nigh 
school work acceptable to the colleges of the States. 


There was found variation from State to State in the 


administration of these units in both schools for the blind 


and in public schools.” 


| *. 4. Certification 


| In some sehools for the blind it has been found that a 


system of certification designating completed work prevailed. 


This did not seem to be a general practice but it occurred 
ia often enough to merit a few words of discussion. In some 
instanees, certificates were granted to undergraduate 


ie students who had completed a specific number of units of 
| 3 


work in any special department. In other cases, 


eertificates were issued to students graduating from high 


1. Biennial Report, Courses of Study and Announcements 
| Of the Louisiana State School for the Blind, June 30, 
| 1926, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, p. 14. 


2. Williams, L. A. and Rice, G. A. op. cit., p. 303. 


3. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, 
. Sessions 1927-1929, p. 60. 
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school who had not college eredit.t In still other cases, 
certificates were granted to students who eompleted work 


in various departments in addition to their high sehool 
2 


The ehief advantages offered by the system of 


eertification have been: a standardization of work in the 


1. California Sehool for the Blind Quarterly, I, No. 3 


Sannagy.| Seaman > 


May, 1923, Berkeley, p. 45. 


Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, 
Texas School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-31. 
Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, pp. 69-73; 15. 


Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 

Sehool for the Blind, Overlea, October 1, 1926-September 
50, 1928, Published by the Corporation, p. 12. 


2. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Ninety-First Annual Report of the Trustees, 1922. 
Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1923, pe. 23. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School fer the 
Blind, Ninety-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1927. 
Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1928, p. 27. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 1921, p. 41. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-First Annual Report, 1928, p. 23. 


Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New 
_Mexieco Institute for the Blind for the Biennial Period 
Ending November 30, 1924, Alamogordo, p. 23. 


Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colerade School 
for Deaf. and Blind For the Year Ending June 30, 1925, 
Colorado Springs: Printed at the School, p. 9. 


Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School 
for Deaf and Blind For the Year Ending June 30, 1926, 
Colorado Springs: Printed at the Sehool, p. 38. 
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Several departments of the sehool, and a recognition of 
work accomplished by students, espeeially where a diploma 


has not been earned. 


5. Sehools Accredited to the University 


Following the trend of the publie sehools, in many 
States sehools for the blind have been also on the State list 
of aceredited high sehools.— The subsequent schools 
specifically stated in their reports that they maintained 
four-year accredited high sehools: South Dakota School 
for the Blina,+ Kansas Sehool for the Blind,* Iowa Sehool 
for the Blind ,® North Carolina Sehool for the Deaf and the 
| Blind,* Idaho School for the Deaf ana the Blina,5 


Indiana School for the Blina,® Wisconsin Sehool for the 


1. Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
the South Dakota School for the Blind For the 
Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1930, pp. 4; 9. 


2. Twenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Kansas Sehool for 
the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1930. Topeka: B. P. Walker, State Printer, 
1930, De oa 


3. The Iowa Sehool for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, |p. 5. 


4. Report of the State Sehool for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 1922-1924. Raleigh: Edwards 
and Bboughton Printing Co., 19<4, p. 16. 


5. Biennial Report of the Idaho State Sehool for the Deaf 
and Blind, 1925-1926, Nineteenth and Twentieth Years, p. 18. 


6. Hightieth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and 
Superintendent of the Indiana Sehool for the Blind for 
the Fiseal Year Ending September 30, 1926, Indianapolis, 
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Blina,? New York State Sehool for the Blin,” Texas Sehool 
.. for the Blina,? Florida Sehool for the Deaf and the Blina,* 
South Carolina Sehool for the Deaf and the Blind,° the 7 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blina,® Kentueky School 
for the Blind,’ and the Ohio State Sehool for the Blina.8 
The North Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blina 
mentioned that their high penecd wed not only on the State 
list of accredited high schools, but also on the list of the 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 


Ll. ‘Twentieth Biennial Revort of the Wisconsin School for. the 
Blind for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1922, 
Janesville, p. 20l. | 


2. Fifty-Bighth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 

Superintendent of the New York State Sehool for the 
Blind, Batavia, For the Year 1925-1926. Albany: J. B. 
Lyon Company, Printers, 1926, pp. 13-14. 


3. Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-31. ‘Austin: 
Yon Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. 2. 


4. Florida State School for thes Deaf and the Blind, Saint 
Augustine, President's Biennial Report 1928-1930, p. 17. 


5. Seventy-Fourth Annual Report of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, 1922. Columbia: 
Gonzales and Bryan, State Printers, 1923, p. 16. 

6. "In 1928 the State Department of Public Instruction eerti- 


fied our High School as a properly accredited High School." 
Quoted from a letter from the Superintendent to the author. 


7. Outlook for the Blind, 26:55 (March, 1932). 
8. "Ohio," Outlook for the Blind, 17:38 (September, 1923). 


9 State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1928-1930, pe. 9%. 
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Apparently, the accrediting system has had a definite 
tendency to raise and maintain high standards of instruction 
in schools for the blind end furthermore, it has developed 
a degree of articulation between these secondary schools and | 


the institutions of high learning. It has also served the 


purpose of linkins these special schools with more expansive 
institutions and has thus given them the benefits of extra 
maral relationships. | 

| ---* The prime objection to this system in relation to 

| schools for the blind seems to have been, however, that too 
| : extensive a program of studies was required for the limited 


high school enrollment and this did not allow for the 


intensive training so often needed by the pupils in these 


sehools. 


6. Auxiliary School Agencies 


a. Attendance at Local Public High Schools. 


An adeguate, if not superior substitution for the ! 
acerediting system in schools for the blind, has been the 
practice of sending certain qualified students to loeal 

-publie high schools for at least their junior and senior 

. years, and of granting to them the privilege of residing at 
the institution for the blind during this period of extra 
mural schooling. As an account of this practice occurs 


elsewhere, no further discussion is necessary at this ooint 


1. See pages 16-19 
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: | a be Evening School. 


Within the last ten years another tyoe of educational 
experiment has been tried. During the year 1922 the 
Western Pennsylvania Sehool for the Blind held an evening 
sehool in order that a few of its former pupvils might avail 
‘themselves of the opportunity of returning to finish the 
| work of the Literary Department which was incomplete when, 


for various reasons, they left school. 


@. Exehange of Pupils. 


| In order to broaden the interests and to enrich the 

i | experiences of students whose lives might become cramped from 
| too long a period within the confines of one school, Perkins 
Institution, the Pennsylvania Institution at Overbrook, and 
the Connecticut Sehool at Hartford have at times exchanged 


One or two pupils a year. This practice has been unique to 


these schools, but its prospects are worthy of investigation.® 


d. Ssunmer School. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind organized a summer school in 1922 which gave to thirteen © 


children of both sexes primary work for a period of six weeks. 


1. Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, - 
; Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 1922, p. 24. 


2. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Second Annual Report of the Trustees, 1923. Boston: 
Wright & Potter Printing Caos, £924, pe 19. 
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For the mornings regular class work, literary and manual, 


was scheduled and the afternoons were devoted to directed 
play. The summer school has been held each summer since that 
Gime with provisions made to accommodate the inereased enroll- 
ments. Children have attended these summer sessions for io 
varying reasons, but the majority of them have come to make 
up work previously deficient. Although the personnel of the 
Sumner school was composed originally predominately of 
younger pupils and even some beginners, the seope of these 
sessions became extended in 1924 in order "to offer 
opportunities for useful employment to a selected few of the 


older boys." These boys spent a good share of their time 


in poultry work and in the eaning department. In time 
arrangements were made for several of the high sehool girls 
to assist as pupil teachers in the primary department which 


has been the means of offering excellent training to these 


students.+ In addition s few selected students have been 
allowed to maintain residence at the school while attending 
summer session at a higher institution of Learning in 
Philadelphia.! 

Without doubt this innovation is a decidedly progressive 
movement. It has not only provided for the group of children 


during the summer whose home life was inadequate, but it 


1. See the Annual Reports of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind for the years: 
1922, p. 26; 1924, pp. 17-18; 1925, pp. 25-27; 1926, 
pe 20; 1927, pp. 21-22; 1930, pp. 19-20. 
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furnished opportunity for mental and manual development for 


a larger group of children who for various reasons needed the 
extra training made possible by the summer sessions. 
O. H. Burritt, the principal, further justified the summer 


session thus: 


SO far as the little group at the kindergarten 

‘is coneerned the manifold problems concerned in 
the training of these children should not be 
interrupted for one-fourth of the sehool year. 
And an educational plant representing an 
initial investment in excess of half a million 
dollars wholly idle for one-fourth of the year, 
involves educational waste that we cannot afford 
to incur. 


As an experiment in 1927 the New York Institute for 
the Blind held an eight weexs summer sehool session with 


. sixtesn boys, advanced pupils of the sehool, in attendance. 


a7 Literary and manual work was pursued in the morning, 


while the afternoons and evenings were given over to 
2 s 


reereation. The plan was so suecessful that each successive 


year, with the exception of the summer of 1930, similar 

arrangements have been made .° 
In 1928 two new features were added which have had 

splendid results. The enrollment was extended to include 


girls as well as boys, and also invitations were sent to 


1. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety- -Second 
Annual Report, 1924, pe 18. 


26 Xear-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Fifth Year, 1927. New York: 
The Bradstreet Press, pp. 35-40. 


3. Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Eighth Year, 1930. New York: 
Charles Franeis Press, pe. 27. 
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the New York State School at Batavia, Perkins Institution, 
the Connecticut School at Hartford, and the Pennsylvania 


Institution at Philadelphia asking these institutions to 


‘send & limited number of their students to participate in 


the offerings of the summer school. The success of the 
enterprise was instantly realized. It meant an experience 
both educating and socializing to each boy and girl. 

This undertaking has been so broadening in its influenee 
On blind boys and girls and saggeats such boundless 
opportunities for blind students likewise in other parts 
of the country that the complete aecount of tne 1931 session 
is quoted in order to give a clear eonception of its 
organization and administration. 


Nineteen of the boy pupils of the Institute 
were enrolled for the summer session to take on 
advanced work, to make up some losses, or to 
Serve some special need. With these assembled 
thirteen boys from other schools, invited to join 
ours for these six weeks of study and recreation. 
Two each were sent from Perkins Institution, the 
Connecticut School, the New York State School, 
Overbrook, and the Maryland Sehool, and three from 
the Pittsburgh School. The mornings were spent in 
study and practice, the afternoons and evenings in 
jaunts to places of interest, or in physical exercise 
of one sort or another. Classes were conducted in 
BHlementary Algebra, Plane Geometry, High School 
English I, II, III and IV, Latin, Arithmetic, 


1. Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Sixth Year, 1928. New York: 
The Bradstreet Press, ppe 37-40. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Seventh Year, 1929. New York: 
Charles Francis Press, pp. 37-38. 
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Geography, Reading, Spelling, Typewriting, 
Organ and Piano. Among the sights of New York 
seen by these students may be mentioned: The 
Statue of Liberty, the American Museum of 
Natural History, Kensico and Croton Dams and 
the water aeration basin, the Holland Tunnels, 
the Steamship "Europa," the National Broad- 
easting Company's studio, the New York "Times" 
printing plant, and the observatories of the 
Empire State Building, highest in the world. 
Most memorable, perhaps, was a trip to 
Roosevelt Field where the pupils were instructed 
in the mechanics of flight by airplane and 
given the thrilling experience of a brief trip 
in the air. Besides, many places in the common 
knowledge of New York residents but not so well 
| Known to blind boys either of New York or else- 
| where were visited and their significance 
explained by teachers in charge of groups, 

Such as the great railway stations, the art 
galleries, Broadway, es well-known department 
store, Fifth Avenue, the Public Library, an 
Automat. 

One day each week every boy had a swim in the 
pool of the Bronx Union Y. M. C. A. Twice each 
week parties attended concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Society at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
Hach Friday afternoon an athletic contest was 
held on the Institute's field before the 
customary. home-going of the local boys for the 
week-end. 


These four auxiliary sehool agencies are still in the 


stage of experimentation, but the results that have 


materialized, particularly in the case of attendance at. 


Local public high sehools and at summer schools indorse the 
sehemes and presage future opportunities that should be 


enticing to all residential schools for the blind. 


Le Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Ninth Year, 1931. New York: 
Charles Francis Press, pp. 36-37. 
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7. Tests and Weasurements 


In order to understand the extent to which tests 


and measurements have been used in schools for the blind, 


, SBLn | | 

§ it is essential to have ea knowledge of the history of the 
é movement as it is germane to these sehools. Mental 

:. testing was introduced into the sehools for the blind 


approximately a decade later than into the public sehools. 
In 1914 Robert B. Irwin worked with Dr. Goddard of Vineland 
On a preliminary series of tests which were an adaptation 
of the Binet scale.t ‘hese tests were used by the former 
to measure the intelligence quotients of a number of blind 
children of various ages.” | 

‘In 1915 Dr. 1. H. Haines at the instigation of 
of Mr. Irwin gave mental tests to two hundred and twenty- 


four pupils of the Ohio State Sehool for the Blina.?® A 


year later he published an aceount of his use of the year 


seale and presented a:revision of the Yerkes Point Seale 


il. Hayes; S. P. “Mental Tests: a General Survey of 
the Field," American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind. Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Biennial 
Convention Held at Watertown, Massachusetts, June 23-27, 
1924, p. 136. 


2. Hayes, S. P. "Ten Years of Psychological Research 
in Schools for the Blind." Publications of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, No. 4, January, 
E9a7, Des 


3. Haines, T. H. “A Psychological Survey of the Ohio 
State Sehool for. the Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, 
9:88 (Winter Number, 1916). 
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Which could be used with the blina.4 Simultaneously 


Dr. W. B. Drummond was giving tests to pupils in schools 


q ‘for the blind in Great Britain. In 1920 he published a 
Binet Seale for the Blind and a Provisional Point Seale 
for the Blind.* 

In 1917 Dr. Hayes experimented with several educational 
tests at the Penhsylvanié Institution and after eertain 
modifications were mads:, they were used in the Perkins 
Institution and the New York State Sehool for the Blind.® 
The Pressey Group Point Test which was modified for use 
with the blind was used to test the pupils in eight eastern 
schools for the blind during the years 1919-20.* Both 
individual and group tests were given to these children.® 

By 1923 more than 1200 pupils in sehools for the blind 
had been tested and the next move was an attempt to 


standardize these tests which was subsequently undertaken 


1. Hayes, S. P. "Ten Years of Psychological Research 
in Sehools for the Blind." Publications of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
‘Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, No. 4, January, 1927, 
De 1s 
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4, Hayes, S. P. "Mental Tests: a General Survey of the 
Field." American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind. Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Biennial 
‘Convention, Held at Watertown, Massachusetts, June 23- 


27, 1924, p. 136. 


5. Allen, B. B. “Special Features in the Education of the 
Blind during the Biennium 1918-1920," Bulletin, 
1921, No. 16, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1921, p. 13. 
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and they were put into usable form in a guide prepared by 
1 


Dr. Hayes. The revision of the tests made by Dr. Hayes 
has made it possible to measure all the pupils in schools 
for the blind and to compare them with sighted children of 
the same ages.” 

Between the years 1917 and 1927 mental tests were 
given under the direction of Dr. Hayes in the following 
schools: The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, Maryland School for the Blind, Connecticut 
school for the Blind, Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind, New York State School for the Blind, Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Kentucky Sehool for the Blind, 
Virginia School for the Blind, Missouri School for the Blind, 
Indiana Sehool for the Blind, and the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Blina.” | 

The California School for the Blind undertook a testing 
program si 1922 under Dr. R. H. Franzen, Consulting 


Psychologist. The benefits derived from this testing have 


formed a partial basis for admission of ehildren to the 


1. Hayes, 5. P. "Ten Years of Psychological Research in 

| Sehools for the Blind," Publications of the Pennsylvania 
| Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, No. 4, January, 1927, pe 8. 


Ze Ibid., Pe 8. 
Se Beides Be Gs 


4. First Biennial Report of the California School for the 
Blind for the Twenty-Four Months Ending June 30, 1924, 
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4 ‘ sehool and furthermore, the results have indicated the 
need of a flexible system of grading and promotion.t 


The new pupils at the New York State Sehool for the 


Blind-have been given the Binet-Simon mental tests each year.” 


AS an example of the findings, the following is quoted from 
the catalogue for the year 1930-31. 3 


Nineteen new pupils given Binet-Simon tests are 
classified as follows:? 


Over LOO. cesveeed 

90 to L0G aneeed +6 

‘ 80 to 90. waees 5 

i 70 to BO d Hd ee'e 5k 
: Below TO cecceese 


Total 19 
The value of these annual tests is certified by the 
following statement: , 


. An analysis of the results of these tests during 
the past six years shows that they furnish a forecast 
wWhich.is 92 per cent correct of the BEARER ¢ future 
school progress of the pupils. 


1. California School for the Blind, Third Biennial Report 
for the Period Ending June 30, 1928, p. 12. 


2. See the Annual Reports of the New York State School for 
the Blind for the years: 1923-1924, p. 12; 1924-1925, 
pe Ll; 1925-1926, p. 13; 1926-1927, p.« 14; 1927-1928, 
pe 15. 


3. Sixty- -Third Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State Sehool for the 
Blind, Batavie, New York, For the Year 1930-1931, 

New York: Burlend Printing S04, Leeks De LT. 


4. Fifty-Sixth Asnual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavie, New York, For the Year 1923-1924. 
Albany: Js Bs. Lyon Co., "Printers, L925, p. 12.4 
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The pupils of the Kansas School for the Blind were 


tested in 1928 in order to assist them in planning for 
t their future work. Quoting from the report made by the 
Department of Psychology, Kansas University: 


During Mareh and April 1928, the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests 
was given to the students at the State School 
for the Blind by three advanced students from 
the Department of Psychology at the University 
of Kansas. The main purpose of the survey was 
to obtain further information regarding the 
general abilities of the students with a view 
to advising them about their future studies 
and work. Several were found who undoubtedly 
could profit very little from any sort of 
academic training. Others showed much more 
than average ability, ¢qual indeed to that 
necessary for success in the so-called learned 
professions. The great majority of tne students 
are thoroughly capable of benefiting from the 
training offered in the State School.... 


Again during the years 1929 and 1950 the Kansas 
pupils were given the Hayes and the Stanford revision of 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests and the findings were 
grouped under Chronological Age, Mental Age and Intelli- 
gence Quotient. The superintendent said: 

This has given us information which will be 
invaluable in aiding us in advising students 


regarding courges of study, and especially the 
future career. 


1. @wenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas School for 
the Blind, Kansas City, sanses, For the Two Years Ending 

3 June 30, 1928. Topeka: 3B. P. Walker, State Printer, 

z 1928, p. 19. 


2. Twenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Kansas School 
for the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1930. Topeka: 5. P. Walker, State 
Printer, 1930, pe 8. 
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Perkins Institution has made practical use of the 
results obtained from the testing program started in that 
sehool in 1916. AS an Outcome of the findings Dr. Allen 

said: 


eoeewe have already modified our pupil 
classification, regrouping them not only 
according to capacity but according to rate 
of accomplishment.t 


Again Dr. Allen spoke of the assistance rendered 
cS the tests given to the pupils in the Perkins 
Institution as follows: 


To be able to measure with some definiteness 
both the eapacity and bent of school pupils 
has assisted teachers in elassifieation, in 
eurriculum making and in adapting this or that 
sehool pursuit to the individual boy or girl. 
In other words, by conserving time, energy 
and patienee in pupil and teacher alike it has 
made our teaching more & science than formerly. 
We now test every child on entrance and begin 
his education with reasonable confidence as to 
result. In a sehool of our sort such advance 
knowledge has beeome invaluable. Also by 
eOlleeting and charting the data over periods 
of time and by comparing these with similar 
findings made in other kinds of sehools we can 
better comprehend our own problems and struggle 
the more intelligently to overcome them through 
special emphasis rather than througn following 
in traditional grooveSeee. 


1. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Sehool for 
the Blind, Ninety-First Annual Report of the 
Trustees, 1922. Boston: ~ Wright and Potter Printing 
Co., 1925, pp. 24-25. 


2. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Sehool for the 
Blind, Ninety-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 
1927. Boston: Wrizht and Potter Printing Co., 1928, 
pPe 18-19._ 
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Referring to the mental tests and educational measurements 
that were conducted at the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind in 1920-1921, the superintendent stated: 

Through these tests we have been able to 
discover a& number of weak points in our methods 
Of teaching and these have been rectified. 

General intelligence tests were given in 1926 to 
the pupils of the Missouri School for the Blind in order to 
find out their native ability. The following tests were 
given: Pressey Group Point Scale number 1 Rote Memory, 


Pressey Group Point Scale number 5 Logical Memory, Pressey 


Cross Out Scale Test number 4 Moral Judgment, Pressey Cross 


Out Scale number 4 Logical Judgment, Pressey Cross Out Seale 
number 1 Verbal Ingenuity, Pressey Group Point Scale number 
10 Ridtectes Pressey Group Point Secale number 4 Opposites, 
Pressey Group Point Séate number 3 Arithmetic, and Ayers 
Spelling Test.® 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, one of the 
two earliest schools for the blind to manifest an interest 


in educational measurements” after nine years of research 


1. Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvenia, Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 1921, p. 41. 


Ze Thirty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Missouri School 
for the Blind for the te oe General Assembly, 
January 1, 1927, pp. 13-16. 


Ss The Pennsylvanis Institution for the Instruction of the. 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Third 
Annual Report, 1925, p. 79. | 
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work confidently stated: 


While the precise value of research studies in 
schools for the blind will not be known until the 
results have stood the test of use and further 
critical study, it is generally admitted that in 
these studies we are making definite contributions 
in our special field to educational progress in 
this country. There is little question that in 
after years Overbrook will point with pride to its 
contribution to progress in the education of the 
blind through the medium of the measurement of 
intellectual abilities and attainments. and of 
vocational interests and capabilities. 


Among the group test with adaptations that have been 


“used with blind children are: Pressey Group Point Scale, 


seashore Test, Pyle and Whipple Rote Memory Tests, Courtis 
Silent Reading Tests, Starch Silent Reading Test, Ayres 
spelling Scales, Starch Spelling Seale, Courtis Standard 
Research Test in Arithmetic, Hillegas-Thorndike Scale, Trabue | 
Completion Test Language Scales and Starch Grammatical Seales.” 

In 1921 Dr. Hayes prepared a manual entitled "Self-Surveys 
in Schools for the Blind" which has been of great service to 


teachers in giving the group tests adapted to blind children.” 


1. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Third Annual 
Report, 1925, p. él. 


2. Hayes, S. P. “The Work of the Department of Psychological 
Research at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind, Overbrook," Outlook for the Blind, 14:11-19 
(Spring Number, 1920). 


36 Hayes, S. P. "Self-Surveys in Schools for the Blind," 
Outlook for the Blind, 15:1-59 (Winter Number, 1921). 
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‘This publication was followed by the Guide whi oh gave infor- 


mation concerning measuring by means of the Binet tests which 
also were adapted for use with blind children.t By 1925 both 
the Manual and the Guide had been requested by one-half of 

the residential school for the blind in the United States.” 

The exact number of schools for the blind that have made 

use of educational tests, including intelligence test and 
achievement tests, has not been possible to ascertain. The 
assumption is that there has been testing to some extent in 
more of the schools than the data seem to indicate. Notwith- 


standing the fact that our knowledge is not complete with 


respect to twenty-one schools, and that schools for the blind 


began ten years later than public school to take an active 
interest in testing, it can be claimed without fear of contra- 


diction that a real interest has developed amonzs schools for 


the blind in objective methods of measuring education attain- 


ment and this interest has been substantiated by educational 


progress wherever a testing program has been adopted. 


IV. Summary 


It has been pointed out in this chapter that the 


residential schools for the blind included in this study 


1. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
' Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Yirst 
Annual Report, 1923, pp. 38-39. 


2. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Third 
Annual Report, 1925, pe 77-6 
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were not custodial institutions to which blind children 


were committed for a term of years, but they were in a very 


real sense schools whose organization and administration 


were conducted in accordance with definitely established 
educational principles. 

Phe eeeagenent of the forty-two residential schools 
for the blind was found to be under the direction of boards. 
of control which varied considerably with respect to: 
name, number of members, term of office of the members, and 
the manner of appointing the members. So great a variation 
was found to exist relative to the tenure of office of the 
superintendents in these institutions that no conclusions 
could be drawn. Each of the schools maintained a staff 
consisting of both men and women who conducted the work of 
the various departments. 

It was shown that in an increasing number of instances 
these schools were being officially recognized as a part of 
the educational system of the States and the States have felt 
it incumbent upon them to make the necessary provisions in. 
their behalf in such matters as: support, compulsory 
education laws, scholarships for higher education, and the 
construction and maintenance of school plants. 

These schools were found to be located in cities, suburbs, 
and in rural sections and for the most part possessed extensive 
grounds which accommodated their several buildings. The newer 
plants have bat built ageording to the cottage or modified 
cottage system, while the early buildings were constructed to 
be used for the congregate type of housing. The equipment 
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in these schools varied in extent and wena tion? and in some 
instances, the lack of suitable equipment was found to be 
retarding educational progress. 

The teaching force in secondary schools for the blind 


showed evidence of a limited preparation, a rather small 


eroportion with academic degrees, a lack of experience in 
teaching above the senior high school grades, and a somewhat 
meagre experience in foreign travel. On the other hand there 
was evidence that with few exceptions these teachers held 


eredentials which qualified them to teach in their respective 


PA ET Ce ee 


positions and that they showed a keen interest generally in 
professional advancement, especially by attending summer 
schools and by taking extension courses. 


The largest proportion of teachers in schools for the 


ante iat ve a 4 pace ate 


blind was found to be sighted and there was a much larger 


ese 


a number of women than men instructors. Approximately half 
of the teachers resided at the schools and thus maintenance 
was furnished as a part of their monthly compensation. 
Enrollments in secondary schools for the blind were 
; comparatively small; the largest number of students in the 
| high school grades in these schools for a given year was 
i Slightly more than 1200, and the total enrollment for the 
j same year was approximately 5000 students. 
Varying degrees of blindness were discovered among the 
students in these special institutions, but broadly speaking, 
one half of ine student population was totally blind and the 


other half had partial vision. In fact, nearly one-half of 
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| . the students with partial vision were able to read ordinary 
print to some extent. 

The students in the junior and senior high schools for 
the blind were considerably older than the ages regarded as 
normal for public school children, but this discrepancy was 
due to retarded opportunities rather than to mental deficiency. 

The length of class periods in secondary schools for the 
blind was missperr dik to the practices in this resvect in the 
public schools. Schools for the blind were found in general 
to have a nine months school year with a summer vacation 
tistian three months, a two weeks duel phase recess, and 
occasional Peas tare On special days. 

There was evidence that a large number of secondary 
schools for the blind still retained the traditional type of 
organization composed of four-year high schools consisting of 
grades nine to twelve inclusive. Six schools were organized 
on the 6-3-3 plan. 

No uniformity in administrative practices such as: 
examinations, units and credits, certification, schools 
accredited to the university, and auxiliary school agencies. 
seemed to exist. In at least half of the schools some sort 
of a mental and achievement testing program had been adopted 
with results that have justified a more extended use of tests 


and measurements than has been the practice. 
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Chapter Five 
Curricula and Methods 
Ie Curricula 


1. Types of Studies 


It is regrettable that the programs of studies for only 
thirteen residential schools for the blind could be procured 
and consequently this investigation has of necessity been 
limited to analysis and study of this restricted number. 
Nevertheless, certain tendencies and practices have been 
brought to light by means of the material at hand that have 
real deta Fi cacue and it is probable that these data are 
suggestive of what might be found in the remaining schools. 
Only the most recent program of study published by each school 
has been used in this study and in no case has reference been 
made to one published in a catalogue earlier than 1921. 
At the time of this investigation the junior high school 
organization existed in only a limited number of schools for 
the plind.cnd where it was found, it was begun at so recent 
a date that little can be said about the junior high school 
programs of study. 


' The programs of studies in schools for the blind during 
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the decade 1921-1931 were with noticeable unanimity designed 


for intensive training and they provided opportunities for 


training in four departments: "Literary or academic,” 


 "nusie,""industrial or vocational," and "physical education." 


Generally the high school department consisted of grades 

Hine to twelve inclusive, but such variations as grades eight 
to eleven inclusive, nine to thirteen inclusive, and nine to 
ten inclusive were found to exist, as will be evident in the 
more detailed treatment. 

The subsequent discussion has confined itself first to the “a 
literary curriculum as found in the thirteen residential schools 
for the blind followed by a more general treatment of the music, 
industrial, and physical education curricula of all the residen- 


tial schools for the blind. 


ae Literary Department 


The programs of studies that have been used in this 
investigation with reference to the literary curriculum have 
peen classified as follows: "Group One” which constitutes 
programs of studies of four schools that listed only the 
subjects and the years in which they were taught; "Group Two" 


which embraces programs of studies of five schools that listed 


‘subjects, years in which they were taught, and the textbooks 


used; "Group Three" which included the programs of studies 
of four schools that presented the Subjects, years in which 


they were taught, the textbooks used, and the objectives. 
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Group One. Group One includes the programs of studies 


published by the Iowa School for the piina > the Kansas 


S = Ss Séhool’ for the Blind,” the Louisiana State School for the 
- Blina,® ana the North Dakota School for the Blind.” As 
| Only the lists of subjects taught in each year of the 
q high school were presented, no complete analysis could be 
made of the curriculum construction in each of the 
respective schools. Nevertheless, Table XLIV, which is a 
composite of tne four preceding programs of studies, indicates 
Several significant points of similarity as well as of 
differences in practice in these schools. 
In the Kansas School the first yesr of high school 

work began with the ninth grade and in the Louisiana 

School the first year of high school began with the eighth 
grade; the fourth year of high school work was taken in the 
twelfth grade in the former case, but in the eleventh grade 
in the latter. Both the Iowa School for the Blind and the 
North Dakota School for the Blind had five-year high school 
curricula which allowed for more extensive and intensive 


training with less crowded pupil schedules. 


1. The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, 1929-1930, 
fr, % | : 
fps 6b 


I 2. Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas School for the 
a Blind, Kansas City, For the Two Years Ending June 30, 1928. 
} fopeka: 3B. P. Walker, State Printer, 1928, pp. 11; 13. 


3. Biennial Report, Courses of Study and Announcements, 
Louisiana State School. for the Blind, June 30, 1926, 


Baton Rouge, pp. 13-14. 


4. The Bleventh Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
North Dakota School for the Blind, For the Biennial Period 
Ending June 30, 1928, pp. 14-15. 
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Table ALIV shows the academic subjects that were 
offered in these four high schools and the years in which 


they were offered. In some cases a general term was used to 


designate a course, as for instance English, while in other 


cases the specific branches of English offered were given. It 
must be understood that wherever numbers are given in | 
Columns I, II, III, IV, and V they signify the total number 

of subjects offered by the four schools and do not necessarily 
mean the number of schools offering the courses (although this 
is often the case); for example, two languages may have been 
taught in one school in one year and no language may have 

been taught during the same year in the other three schools. 

Table XLIV shows the following facts with regard to the 
academic subjects offered in the four above mentioned schools. 
The figures after the names of the courses indicate the 
number of times the subjects were offered in the various years 
of the four high schools. 

English.--First year: English, 3; literature, 1; 
rhetoric, 1; composition, 1; spelling, 1. Second year: 
English, 2; literature, 2; rhetoric, 1; grammar, 1. Third 
year: English, 2; literature, 2; rhetoric, 1; composition, l. 
Fourth year: English, 2; literature, 2; composition, 2. 

Fifth year: English, 1; literature, l. 

The enEhAeLS is seen to have been on wirbibed hk although 
the term Roglish may have included literature, rhetoric, 
composition, spelling, and grammer. 

Social Studies.--First year: general history, 1; 
Second year: general history, 1; ancient history, 2; civics, l. 

Third year: ancient history, 1; modern history, 2; mediaeval 
history, 2; English history, ©; civics,.1; economies, 1; 
psychology, 1; salesmanship, l. Fourth year: modern history, 1; 


mediaeval history, 2; American history, 2; civics, 2; 
psychology, 1; sociology, 1; commercial law, 1. Fifth year: 
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Table XLIV. ‘fhe Literary Courses Offered in the Four Senior High 
. schools of Group One and the Years in Which They 
4 Were Taught 
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American history, 2; civics, 2; psychology, 2. 

Very littie history was offered in the first and second 
years of these schools; it was postponed for the third and 
fourth years which offered seven and five courses respectively. 
Other phases of the social studies with the exception of 
Givics did not play any considerable part in the high school 
curricula of these four schools for the blind. 

Mathemetics.-- First year: algebra, 4; commercial, l. 
second year: algebra, 3; geometry, 2. Third year: 
geometry, 3. Fourth year: geometry, l. 

Algebra was taught in each school during the first year. 
lo mathematics was offered in the fifth year. 

Physical Science.-- First year: elementary, 1; physical 


geography, 3; physiology, 1. Second year: general, 1. Third 
year: physiology, 1; chemistry, 1. Fourth year: - general, 1; 


chemistry, 1; physics, c. Fifth year: general, 1; physics, l. 


A variety of physical sciences was offered with no 
perticular emphasis on any one except physical geography. 
Foreign Language.-- First year: Latin, 1. Second year: 
Latin, 1. Third year: Latin, 2; French, 1. Fourth year: 
Latin, 2; French, l. 3 
| The courses in foreign languages were offered most 
freauently in the third and fourth years, while none was 
offered in the fifth year. Tne traditional subject of 
Latin still retained a popularity in these schools. 
. Typewriting.-- First year: typewriting, 1. Second 
year: typewriting, 1. Third year: typewriting, 1. Fourth 
year: typewriting, 2. Fifth year: typewriting, &. 
In the four schools of the blind under Group One the 


curricular emphasis was on English and Social Studies, 


particulerly History. Mathematics and Physical Science were 
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given practically equal stress and foreign languages received 


small attention. The presence of psychology in these high 


school curricula was & relic of the eine when psychology was a 
high school subject rather than a college subject as it became 
later. Typewriting was of extreme importance to the blind and 
the fact that it was seldom listed was probably not because it 
was not taugnt, but because it was included in the vocational 


curriculum instead of in the academic curriculum. 


Group Two. 


The courses of study of the following five schools 
constitute Group Two: Arkansas School for the Blind, 1 Indiana 
School for the Blind, © Maryland Sehool for the Blina,? North 
Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deat ,4 and the 


‘Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. In addition to 


1s Report of the Arkansas School for the Blind, 1929-1930, 
pp. 15-16. 


2. Sighty-Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and 
Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind, For 
the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1930, Indianapolis, 
pp. 19-20. 


3. Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of The Maryland School 
for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926-September 
30, 1928, Published by the Corporation, January, 1929, 
pe 17. 


(4. State School for the Blind and the Deaf; Raleigh, North 


Carolina, 1928-1930, pp. 29-30. 


5. Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Yorty-Second Annual Report, 1929, pp. 36-38. 
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énumerating the subjects taught in the literary curricula with 
respect to grades, the programs of studies of these five schools 


specified the textbooks employed, and in a few instances the 


amount of work to be covered in a given year. The extent of the 


courses offered by these schools in grades nine, ten, eleven, 
and twelve is to be found in Table XLV. 

It should be noted that the high school department of the 
Maryland School for the Blind was limited to grades nine and ten, 
and the high school department of the North Carolina School for 
the Blind and Deaf did not include grade twelve. Therefore the 
data for grade eleven have been obtained from the programs of 
studies of four schools, and the data for grede twelve from three 
schools. 

Table XLV shows the following facts with regard to the 
academic subjects offered in the five above mentioned schools. 
The figures after the names of the courses indicate the number 
of times the subjects were offered in the various years of the 
five high schools. 

English.-- Ninth grade: literature, 5; rhetoric, 1; 
composition, 4; spelling, 1; grammar, 1. Tenth grade: 
literature, 5; rhetoric, 4; composition, 4. leventh 
grade: literature, 4; rhetoric, 5; composition, 3; Business 
English, 1. Twelfth grade: literature, 3; rhetoric, &; 
composition, Be 

Spelling and grammar as individual subjects were barely 
recognizede ) } 

Social Studies.-- Ninth grade: ancient history, 4; civics, 


2; economics, 1. Tenth grade: ancient history, 2; mediaeval 
history, 2; modern history, 3; economics, 1; salesmanship, 2; 
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od ss 


fable XLV. The Literary Courses Offered in the Five Senior 
High Schools of Group Two and the Grades in Which 
They Were Taught 


Grades 


Courses 9 10 ll 12 
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business law, 1. Eleventh grade: mediaeval history, 1; 
modern history, 1; American history, 1; civics, 1; economics, 
1; sociology, 1; salesmanship, 1; business law, 1. ‘Twelfth 
grade: American history, 1; English history, 1; civics, 1; 
Psychology, <. 

Ancient history wes exclusively a ninth and tenth grade 
course in these schools. Only two schools offered a course 
in American history in the high school, and only one or two 
offered courses in English history, psychology, sociology and 
business law. 

Mathematics.-- Ninth grade: algebra, 5. Tenth grade: 
algebra, 1; plane geometry, 4; commercial arithmetic, l. 
Hleventh grade: plane geometry, 1; solid geometry, 1; 
commercial arithmetic, 1. ‘Twelfth grade: solid geometry, l. 

Algebra was distinctly a ninth grade course while plane 
geometry was most frequently taught in the tenth grade. 

Physical Science.-- Ninth grade: general science, 2. 
Tenth grade: physics, 1; general science, 1. Eleventh 
grade: physics, 1; general science, 1; physiology, l. 
Twelfth year: geology, 2. 

The physical sciences did not receive attention to any 
appreciable extent in these schools. 

Foreign Language.-- Ninth grade: Latin, 5; French, l. 
Tenth grade: Latin, 4; French, 2. SHleventh grade: Latin, 
2; French, 2. .Twelfth grade: French, 1. | 

Only two foreign languages were offered; namely, Latin 
and French, with emphasis on Latin... 

Typewriting.-- Ninth grade: typewriting, 2. Tenth grade: 
typewriting, 2. Hleventh grade: typewriting, 2. Twelfth 
grade: typewriting, &. 

In the ninth grade English literature, algebra, and Latin 
were the only courses common to all the five schools. 


Composition and ancient history were ninth grade subjects in 
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four schools. In the tenth grade "nglish literature was the 
only course taught by the five schools, while rhetoric, 
composition, plane geometry, and Latin were taught in four 
schools. inglish literature was taught in the eleventh ceatte 
in the four schools and in the twelfth grade in three 4 haptics 

Ancient history and mediaeval and modern history were 
offered more frequently than either American or English history. 
The other phases of the social studies received much less 
emphasis. ; 

Physical sciences were given little attention in these 
schools. Algebra and plane geometry were important ninth and 
tenth grade subjects. Latin was emphasized in the ninth and 
tenth grades, and French was taught in only two schools. 

Typewriting was mentioned by only two schools and hence 
the supposition is that it was considered a subject of the 
industrial department rather than that it was not offered above 
the elementary grades. 

It would appear in cases where the programs of studies 
‘pablishea in the school reports merely indicated the subjects 
teught, the grades, and the textbooks used, that these schools 
were thinking in terms of subject matter, i. s., of a body of 
information to be mastered as wien’, Sinee they did hatkauess 
objectives and activities and did not outline their materials, 


it would seem that they were textbook minded. 


Group Three. The four schools that comprise Group Three; 
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namely, the Californie School for the Blind,’ the Mississippi 
School for the Blina,* the Tennessee School for the Blind,” 
and the Texas School for the Blind*® all published programs of 
studies which included the subjects taught in each grade, 
the textbooks used in each grade, and, in outline form, details 
of the work offered in the school. ‘These programs of studies 


were useful as guides to the teaching staff. The aims and 


; methods that were outlined were in no measure arbitrary but were 
: | 
i rather suggestive to the teachers who were allowed a reasonable 
¢ amount of freedom to accomplish constructive work. 
2 . 
t It is somewhat difficult to compare the work of the four 
schools with respect to grades, since the California School 
:. for the Blind and the Tennessee School for the Blind maintained 
; junior high school departments and therefore their senior high 

1. California School for the Blind, Third Biennial Report, 

for the Period =nding June 30, 1928. Berkeley, California: 

“ Printed by the Class in Printing, California School for 
4 the Deaf, pp. 12-36. 

2. The Biennial Report of tne Trustees of the Mississippi 
i ~~ $chool for the Blind, from June 30, 1925 to July 1, 1927, 
: pp. 35-39. 
: . e f | at . 4 + : 
F | 3. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
- 1587-1929, ppe 31-55. | 
FP re  Dedicatory Number, Catalogue and Announcement, Texas School 


for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1931. Austin, Texas: 
Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, pp. 35-52. 
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school departments started with the tenth grade. In addition 


only a Limited group of students pursued senior high school 


work in the California School for the Blind, as the others 


. ; 
: 
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5 
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attended local regular high schools. The Mississippi School 
for the Blind maintained a four year high school comprising 
grades nine to twelve inclusive. In the Texas School for the 
Blind the four year high school included grades eight through 
6leven. iIn the interpretation of Table XLVI these grade 
differences should be borne in mind. Table XLVI presents the 
courses with the corresponding grades that were taught in the 
four high schools of Group Three. 

| English literature and composition were taught throughoat 
the high school years in each school, and rhetoric in some form 
was taught in each year in the four schools with one exception 
in the twelfth grade. Spelling was a required course in two 
schools in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Grammar was taught 
as a formal course in the ninth grade in one school. | 

American history was taught in the four schools, three of 

them requiring it as a twelfth grade subject. Mediaeval and 
modern history was a required course in two schools in the 
eleventh grade, but in the ninth grade in one school. Ancient 
history was an eighth, ninth, and tenth grade course in three 
schools respectively. English history was a required course in 
f one school in the eleventh grade. General history was a reauired 
| course in the eleventh grade in one school and in the twelfth 


grade in one school. Civics was required in only two schools, 
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Table XLVI. The Literary Courses Offered in the Four Senior 
High Schools of Group Three and the Grades in Which 
They Were Taught 
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in one as a tenth grade course and in another as a twelfth grade 
subject. Economics was a twelfth grade subject in one school. 
Commercial law was taught in one school in the eleventh grade. 
Commercial aritnmetic was taught in the eleventh grade in one 
school and in the twelfth grade in one school. Physical geogveciae 
was a ninth grade required subject in one school. 

Algebra was a required course in the eighth grade in one 
school, in the ninth grade in two schools, and in the tenth grade 
in-.one school. Plane geometry was a required course in the tsnth 
grade in three schools and in the twelfth grade in one school. 
Solid geometry was offered in the eleventh grade in one school. 

Physics was a required science course in the eleventh grade 
in one school. General science was 4 required subject in the 
@ighth grade in one school, in the tenth grade in two schools, 
and in the eleventh grade in one school. Physiology was a 
required course in the twelfth grade in one school. 

Latin was a tenth and eleventh grade course in two schools 
respectively, and a twelfth grade course in one school. One 
school offered Spanish in the ninth grade, two schools in the 
tenth grade, and one in the eleventh grade. 

Typewriting was a required course in the eighth grade in 


one school, in the ninth grade in two schools, in the tenth 


| 
| 
| 


grade in four schools, in the eleventh grade in three schools, 
and in the twelftn grade in two schools. 
In all the four schools English Literature, rhetoric or 
public ere and composition were definitely stressed in 
the high school department. Grammar with one exception was not 


given as a formal subject. 
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Ancient history, mediaeval and modern history, and 
American history received about the same degree of popularity 
in these schools. The other phases of the social studies were 
given small recognition in the curricula. 

Algebra was taught in grades eight, nine, ten, and eleven, 
but geometry was reserved for the tenth and twelfth grades. 

General science was the most generally taught science in 
this group of schools. No school offered a course in the 
physical sciences in the ninth grade. 

Latin was offered more frequently than Spanish, but both 
were most popular in an tenth and eleventh grades. 

Typewriting was a required course in each of these four 
schools throughout the high school grades. 

A comparison of Group Three with Groups One and Two reveals > 
several differences. In Group Three the study of Spanish 
replaced French; psychology was not offered as a high school 
subject; Less emphasis was placed on courses in civics, while 
more stress was placed on typewriting. 

The programs of studies of the four schools comprising 
Group Three manifested evidence of thinking in terms of the 
students and in terms of modern educational theory as related 
to the respective groups of children. Substantiation of this 
evidence is to be found in the objectives stated for the 


various courses, which possessed a high degree of similarity. 


Due to this uniformity it has been possible to make a composite 
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of the general objectives of the various courses for the four 
schools, which is as follows: 
English Literature 
lL. To develop desirable attitudes and effective habits and 
Skill in reading. 
&. To foster enjoyment and understanding of good books. 
3. To develop the habit of memorizing intelligently 


choice selections of prose and poetry. 


Written Expression 
lL. To master the mechanics of written expression. 
2. To develop ability to organize and express thought 


adequately and effectively in writing. 


Oral Expression 


5 a | develop proficiency in the mechanics of speech. 
2e To develop the ability to think clearly, logically, 


and intelligently and to speak easily and effectively. 


social Studies 
1. To develop the ability to understand our present modes 
of living and our contemporary problems, in the light of history. 
2. To foster an attitude of loyal support to our national, 


state, and civic ideals. 


Mathematics 
1. To acquire skill in quantitative procedure. 
2. To become familiar with those concepts of number and 


space in terms of which the quantitative thinking of the world 


is donee 
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Physical Sciences 
ee) develop the ability to understand the principles 
that govern simple scientific facts with which man comes in 
daily contact. 


2. To establish scientific habits of thought and procedure. 


Latin 

1. To enrich one's English vocabulary. 

2. To acquire accuracy and precision in the use of English 
words derived from Latin. 

3. To learn about the facts which relate to the life ana 
institutions of the Romans and their influence on contemporary 


civilization. 


Spanish 


1. To give a practical working knowledge of Spanish. 

&e To give a new and broader point of view from which to 
estimate language values, thus enriching general mentality and 
at the same time adding precision and breadth to the use of 
the mother tongue. 

3. To increase the ability to pronounce and understand 
Spanish names and phrases in English. 

4. To promote through understanding desirable inter- 


national relations. 


Attention is called to the fact that the objectives iisted- 
above were’ quite in hermony with those found in progressive 


public high schools throughout the country. It is probable that 
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the other Schools for the blind have formulated objectives which 
give direction to their work, but they did not appear in their 


printed catalogues for the years under consideration. 


‘English Literature Textbooks. Since it eas ch anud teas there was 
. & great deal of comparable textbook material used in the schools 
of Groups Two and Three, it has been assembled without further 

Specific reference to either group. The textual material used 

in the courses in English literature for the grades nine to 

twelve inclusive included such a wide array that it seemed 

advisable to treat them ss a unit before presenting the textbooks 

used in the other curricular branches. 

Table ALVII shows the literary selections used in each grade 

as textbooks and the number of high schools using each book in 

a specific grade. The data in Gupie XLVII refer to the literary 

courses given in all the schools of Group Two with the exception 

of the Indiana School for the Blind, which dia not specify in 

its program of studies the grades in which the textbooks were 

used, and the four schools of Group Three. — 

The list of textbooks represented books embossed in Braille 
which have been actually used by the students. Reference and 
supplementary books have been omitted from the list, notwi thstand- 
ing the fact that they were an important part of the literary 
work in there schoolse 

; . Table ZLVII shows that the nine most frequently used 
selections were: "Julius Caesar," Halleck's "History of English 


q Literature," "Macbeth," "Vision of Sir Launfal," 
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Table XLVII. Selections Used in English Literature Courses in 
the High School Department of Nine Schools for 


the Blind 
Number of High Schools Using 
the Selections 
Grades 
Selections ' Total 9 10 il 12 
i Julius Caesar c.eoce 7 5 1 1 oes 
Bie Halleck's History 
: of English Litera- 
ture eeenoeeogncg8e20e0280208 Ld eee 1 3 3 
oe Macbeth” s sics ecisie cece 6 “re in 4 1 
4. Vision of Sir 
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Number of High Schools Using 
the Selections 


Grades 

Selections Total 9 10 Li L2 
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on Milton e@eeee288 l eo 8 e2e90 1 e288 
50. The Water Fowl ae ze! e2e0 e@ees 1 eee 
Ble Richard Tit.ssees 1 eee eee 1 eeo°0 
52. Vanity Fair e@ee08 - e290 ees ea0o08 1 
53. Bret Harte's 

Short Stories es. rs ooe '_ eee eee 
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"Sohrab and Rustum," "Silas Marner," Halleck's "History of 
American Literature," "Idylls of the King," and "Hamlet." It 
is interesting to note that in Counts’ investigation of the 
textbooks used in the courses in literature in fifteen city 
high schools throughout the country four of the above mentioned 
selections were included in the list he compiled of the nine 
most frequently used textbooks. In fact the similerity of the 
books used by the two types of schools is very marked for all 
grades. The surmise is that schools for the blind were 
modelling their literature courses after those given in the 
public schools, that is, if these eight schools for the blind 
were representative in this particular of the other schools for 
the blind. , 

Tne following criticism that Counts made with reference to 
the kinds of books used is significant more or less for both 
types of schools. 

Shakespeare receives a very large proportion of the 
emphasis in this list. While Shakespeare's works 
possess great literary value and while for certain 
rather highly selected types of pupils they might pro-. 
vide excellent fraining and lead to the development of 
wide reading interests, they are hardly suited to the 
abilities and the needs of the great masses of boys and 
girls who are finding their way into the high school. 
Many teachers of English, as they face the situation in 
the classroom, are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the existing incongruity and are experimenting with new 
types of material... An inspection of the entire list of 
selections included in the table shows this to be the 
ease. These teachers, however, are hampered by tradition 


and, in some So be of the country, by college-entrance 
requirementS..e-. 


1. Counts, George, S. “The Senior High School Curriculum," 


Supplementary Educational Monographs, Published in 
Conjunction with the School Review and the Elementary 


School Journal, Number 29, ppe 39-44. February, 1926. 


2. Counts, George, S. op. cit., pe 40. 
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A further significant point regarding the textbook 
situation in schools for tne blind was that teachers of English 
were largely dependent on the material embossed which in many 
instances was limited and thus frequently constituted a problem. 
For example, the only American end English histories of literature 
that ware embossed in Revised Braille were those by Halleck. 
While they had some merit to be sure, they were not without peers 
and a course that was dependent on one book of this nature was 
at best restricted. 

Table XLVII reveals a variety in the literary forms read, 
With comparable numbers of each except in the case of biography. 

; roetry is represented by fourteen selections, novels by fouridens 
essays and orations by ten, drama by eight, short stories by 
three, miscellaneous by three, and biography by one. 

The data of Table XLVII show that in no case was one book 
used in all four grades except Cummock's "Choice Readings" tia 
in this instance different selections were assigned to the 
various grades. fwenty-seven piéces of literature were read in 

one grade distributed among the eight schools, eighteen were ) 
read in two grades, and eight were read in three grades. This 

' shows thet there was fairly close agreement amons the eight 
schools for the blind with reference to the textbooks assigned 
to e definite grade. This uniformity of textbook material was 
probably largely dependent on the fact that the extent of 
auboabed material was limited, which case rendered it unfair to 
assign other causes for the situation. 


It is hoped that in the future selections will be available 
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for the literary courses that emphasize human as well as 
literary values. It is particularly essential that blind boys 
and girls have contacts that will widen their scope of 
Knowledge and enrich their experiences so that the unnecessary 
vitieting struggles of life will be minimized and thet they 
will learn to face life aot only with courage but with 
intelligence and understanding. Their lives sre inevitably 
more passive than are the lives of those with sight and they 
depend greatly upon the stimuli which are within their physical 
6nvironment. Through literature primarily cen they be led to 
higher and higher levels of spiritual, moral, aesthetic, and 
intellectual development. +6 

Textbooks. In the matter of textbooks used in the several 
courses of the curricula; namely, social studies, mathematics, 
physical sciences, and foreign languages, there was a high 
degree of agreement among the nine schools investigated. The 
textbooks in common use in these departments in the nine schools 


constituting Groups Two and Three designated in the catalogues 


were: 


Social Studies 


Ashley, "The New Civics" 

Atkinson, “European Beginnings of American History" 
Bays, "Business Law" | | 

Beard and Bagley, "History of the American People" 
Cheyney, "A Short History of England" 

Eggleston, "Great Americans" 

Guerber, "Story of the Greeks" 

Hayes and Moon, "Modern History" 

Hill, "Community Life and Civic Problems” 

Latane, "History of the United States” 

Muzzey, "An American History" 
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Myers, "Ancient History” 

Myers, "Mediaeval and Modern History" 
Sheldon and MeDowell, "The Art of Selling" 
Smith, "Commerce and Industry" 

Thompson, "Hlementary Economics" 

"The Constitution of the United States" 
"The Declaration of Independence" 


Mathematics 

Van Tuyl, “Essentials of Business Arithmetic" 
Wells and Hart, "First Year Algebra” 
Wentworth and Smith, "Plane Geometry" 


Physical science 


Blackwelder and Barrows, “Elements of Geology” 


Caldwell and Eickenberry, “Elements of General Science". 


Jewett, “Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation" 
Hillikan and Gale, “A First Course in Physics" 
Sedgwick, "Human Mechanism" 

Thompson, "Outlines of Science" 


Foreign Languages 


French 


Daudet, "Tartarin de Tarascon” 

France, “Le Crime de Sylvester Bonnard" 
Halevy, “L' Abbe Constantin" 

Maupassant, "“Huit Contes Choises" 
Meras, “French Verbs and Verbal Idioms" 
Meras, “Le Premier Livre" 

Meras, ‘Le Second Livre" 


Latin 


Allen and Greenough, "New Caesar with Vocabulary" 
Bennett, “New Latin Composition" 

Bennett, “New Latin Grammar” 

Cicero, "Orations" 

D'Ooge, “Elements of Latin" 

Greenough, D'Ooge, and Daniel, “Caesar's Gallic War" 
Virgil, "Aeneid" 


Spanish 


Alarcon, "El Sombrero de Tres Picos" 
Carrion and Aze, "Zaragueta" 
Crawford, "A First Book in Spanish" 
Crawford, "Temas Esoanoles" 
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Escrich, "Fortuna" 

Fuentes and Francois, “A Trip to Latin America" 

Olmsted and Sirich, "First Spanish Reader" 

Few significant generalizations can be made concerning the 
textbooks employed in the various lists above since once more 
the lack of embossed textual material prohibited wide practice 
in this respect. It was unfortunate that Myers' "Ancient 
History" continued in extensive use in these schools and unless 
the teachers employed a good deal of reference material them- 
selves and were ingenious enough to present the subject from the 
modern points of emphasis, ancient history ran the danger of 
being factually learned by students in accordance with 
traditional practice. 

The textbooks in foreign languages show a somewhat greater 

-@egree of efficiency. This is true of the reading material 
rather than of the grammar material. As an example, Crawford's 
"First Book in Spanish" was considerably out of date, but it 
continued in ase in schools for the blind as the original cost 
of production was great and expense was a more potent factor 
than BoB effective textual material. One difficulty that hin- 
4 dered the use of current textbooks was that a book was not em- 
bossed until its value had been proved and soon thereafter a 
| newer and often better book superseded it in print and the em- 
bossed text had to continue in use long enough to justify its 


h. cost of production. This situation was referable to all em- 


‘bossed textbooks and presented a real teaching problem. 
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b. Music Department 


fhe importance of music in the education of the blind 

has been recognized to the extent that without exception every 

residential school for the blind maintained a music devartment 
in which excellent, thoroughgoing training was given. The work 
of this department generally embraced courses in: piano, organ, 
violin, vocal music, brass band and orchestra, harmony, history 
of music, and music appreciation. 

The study of music in its essentials was carried on very 
mach alike in all the schools for the blind. In order to 
appreciate the scope of the work in this department, the 
following representative outlines for the various kinds of 
music instruction have been selected from the reports of 


‘geveral of ithe ‘schools for the (blind: 


Piano 


Primary: Revised Braille musical notation; position of 
body and hands; Mathews' "Standard Graded Studies,” Book 1; 
Meyer's "The First Etude Album"; Mason's "Touch System"; 
touch and rhythm; analyzing. 

Intervals, scales and chords; Kohler's Etudes; Op. 50; 
Brauer's Etudes, Op. 15; sonatinas and pieces; duets, trios 
and quartettes. 


Intermediates: Louis Plaidy's Technical Studies: 
Exercises Without moving the hands; do. with the hands firmly 
fixed; do. with the hands moving; do. changing of the fingers 
upon one key; scales in different forms; chords arpeggios. 
Duvernoy's Etudes Op. 120; Beren's Studies, Op. 61; 
: Czerny's Studies, Ope 299; Heller's Op. 24; Wrist Studies. 
q Sonatas and pieces; duets, trios, and quartettes; staff 
notation. } 


Advanced Course: Louis Plaidy's Technical Studies: 
scales, chords and arpeggios; scales in double thirds and 
sixths; Curlitt Studies in Double Thirds and Sixths, Op. 100; 
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Cramer's Studies; Heller's Etudes, Op. 45; Gzerny' s Etudes, 
Op. 740; Bach's Two and Three Voiced Inventions; 

Czerny's Toccato Op. 92; Moscheles' Preludes Op. 73; 
Dosring's Octave Studies Op. 25; Moschelss’ Etudes, Op. 70; 
(Clementi-Tausig, Gradus ad Parnassum: Heller's Op. 16; 
Kullack's Octave Studies,,Book 2 and 3; Bach's Preludes and 
Fugues; Chopin's Studies. 


Organ 


First Year--The Organ (New Edition), by Dr. John Stainer. 
Playing in chapel the second and third terms, and thereafter. 
' Simple compositions. 


Second Year--Combined pedal and manual scales in thirds 
and sixths in parallel and contrary motion. 

Buck, Studies in Pedal Phrasing. 

Bach, Little Preludes and Fugues. 

Hymn-tune playing; marches, toccatas, etc. 


Third Year--Organ suites and sonatas. Compositions of the 
most varied type. Church service playing. 


Violin 


In order to begin the study of violin the student must 
have completed two years of piano study. The course of study 
consists of manner of holding violin and bow, bowing on the 
open strings, scales in major and minor, exercises and 
graduated study,to advanced work, ensembles and solos by the 
best composers. 


Vocal Music 
High School Chorus--Four-part choruses for mixed voices 


from Oratorio, Opera and Cantata, together with suitable 
Anthems for high and normal schools are learned and sung. 


1. California School for the Blind, Third Biennial Report, 
For.the Period Ending June 30, 1928, Printed by the 
Class in Printing, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California, p. 32. 


2. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, De 52. 


3. Dedicatory Number, Catalogue and Rekcnt@amenvs Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, “exas, 1930-1931. 
Austin, Texas: Van Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, 
ppe 49-50. 
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Position, breathing, enunciation, attack, formation of habits 
essential to bd voice production and choral Singing are given 
atten ion, 


Glee Club Work--There is a glee club for the boys and one 
for the girls, made up of pupils from the high school chorus. 
These mest twice a@ wesk throughout the year. 


Voice Training--Individual lessons are given to such pupils 
&S in the opinion of the superintendent and vocal instructors 
give oromise of becoming good solo singers, or who, for other 
reasons, might be sufficiently benefitted to warrant such 
training. 

Points Emphasized: Careful attention given to proper use 
and development of the voice; posture; breathing; t Goeanie of 
relaxation, purity and resonance of tone; phrasing, accent, 

' rhythm, and enunciation; style and interpretation. 


Group Voice--All members of the high school chorus not 
taking private voice meet in proper groups, at least once ver 
week, for voice training and drill work. 

Note--All pupils are required to take vocal music unless 
excused by the instructors. 


Band - 


The following methods are used: Flute and Piccolo; 
Devienne's Method. Clarinet, Klose's Method. Cornet, 
Saxophone, Trombone and Tuba: Orbau's Method. 

In all these instruments the following course is pursued: 

First year--Tone production and the major scales. 

Second year--The minor scales and arpeggios. 

Third year--Solo work. 


Harmony 


E. F. Richter's Manual of Harmony; Alfred Richter's 
Additional Berar shat Foote and Spaulding's Modern Harmony. 
Intervals, triads and inversions, seventh chords and inversions, 
modulation, altered chords, melody construction, melody 
accompaniment, part movement. Simple and double counterpoint; 
canon and fugue; musical forms. . | 


1. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, De 46. . 


2. Dedicatury Number, Catalogue and Announcement, Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin,  exas, 1930- 1931. 
Austin, Texas: Van Boeckmann-Jones "Cex, Printers, Pe 50. 


3, California School for the Blind, Third Biennial Report, 
For the Period Ending June 30, 1928, p. 55. 
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History of Music 


Filmore, McFarin, Hamilton and Baltzell are taught in 
connection with miscellaneous reading on all musical subjects.! 


Music Appreciation 
In most of the schools for the blind small groups of the 
advanced students meet «at stated intervals to listen to and 
discuss informally musical selections under the guidance of 
members of the music staff. 
Music is Light in Darkness for the blind. In the place of 
visualizing those things that are beautiful in the objective 
world, blind pupils have been taught to interpret and sunrenducee 
all that can be gained through the auditory sense. Music has 
been used to presen & variety of yiovaces to their minds. 
Music has been made an expression of their numerous moods and 
sentiments. For them it has become a magic delight that has 
compensated for their incavacity for comprehending the visual arts. 
fhe pupils in the various schools for the blind have been 
taught music and not to eee by ear, as is generally supposed. 
There has been developed a complete Braille musical notation 
which makes the transcribing of all music possible. Feeling 
the dots with the left hand, the pupils have Learned to play 
with the right nand what they feel. The notes played with the 
left hand are read with the right hand. They have had to 

. |e by measure, which has proven to be a slow 
process at first, but their efforts have been rewarded inasmuch 


as they have come to know thoroughly what they have so pains- 


. 
- 
- 
. 
¢ 


takingly studied. By means of the substitution of Braille notes 


1. Report of the Arkansas School for the Blind, 1929-1930, 
Di 10, ; 
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for printed notes students in schools for the blind have been 
taught music bp methods Similar to those in general use in the 
public schools. 

Since music has been a subject particularly adapted to the 
blind, it has entered very prominently into the education of the 
blind. There has been a popular misconception that the blind are 
‘apt to be more talented in music than the sighted. This has been 
shown to be an entirely erroneous idea. The fact of the matter 
is that the majority of blind students have only an average de- 
gree of talent and many have none at all. It can be readily 
seen that the loss of sight does not ipso facto develop musical 
perception. However, the desire for music engenders in the 
blind more ambition to learn music coupled with the fact that 
they can concentrate more easily as they have fewer distractions 
than those with sight. In etheveearas. the necessity of practice 
and concentration is realized and faced by blind students. 

Then, if there is any latent ability, it is recognized and fully 
developed. 

| All students in schools for the blind have not been 
obliged to study music. Every child has been given an. oppor- 
tunity to learn to play an instrument and by a selective process 
those who have shown special aptitude have been given advancea 
training. This has been true for voice culture also. Promising 
students have received individual training but the major part of 
each student body has participated solely in choral work. 


Musie offers a field in which the blind can find a vocation. 
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It affords them a means of earning a living as teachers, organ- - 


ists, accompanists, soloists, etc. However, the sightless must 
excel in music to a greater extent than those with sight. This 
applies to other vocations as well. Unless a visually defective 
person can do his work much better than any one else, his 
opportunities are limited. 

But music has awaus so much to the blind that they have not 
thought of it only in terms of earning a living. A knowledge of 
music has given them a richer life. They have recognized in it 
& universal language. It has inspired them, strengthened them, 
and symbolized for them the joy of living. It has proved to be 
an art and a recreation to the blind. 

Musie tends to bring out culture in the life of the individual 
at the same time bringing him in contact with cultured individuals. 
It is a mistake for schools to aim to send out skilled players 
merely. ‘They should develop musicians in every sense of the word. 
Even greater stress should be laid upon music as a refining 
influence in sehools for the blind than is the practice to-day. 
Those in charge of the music department should be constantly 
aware that music will often be the means of introduction of 
their pupils to social life. Recognizing that the blind are a 
part of a social organism, this is another opportunity to help 


them gain their legitimate place in society. 


Gc. Industrial Department 


The industrial department was one of the four major 
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departments in schools for the blind. Its work has been 


emphasized from the earliest days of the education of the blind 
when educators of the visually handicapped became cognizant of 
the value of training in the manual arts for the blind. The aim 


of this department has been to develop coordination of the 


intellect and the body. In some students vocational skill has 


been developed but this has not been possible with every student, 


nevertheless, a modicum of this training has been found to have 


a practical value for all students. It is important that blind 


Students learn to be self-supporting and useful citizens and 


they cannot expect to depend on chance occupational openings on 
leaving school for which they have received no preparation. In 
fact, schools for the blind have offered Brave dary all the 
training of this nature that has been available to blind boys 
and girls. It must be anadretoow, however, that although to 
develop a degree of manual dexterity has been imperative for all 
blind students, this has not implied the necessity or even 
advisability for every lina boy and girl to prepare to follow a 
vocational pursuit. 

The oharacter.ofindustrial training given in schools for 
the blind has been found to be comprehensive and practical. The 
work in this department has been sufficiently varied to meet 
the interests, abilities, and needs of a.diverse student body. 
fhe most common branches of this department in which 
instraction has been given are: typewriting, dictaphone, piano 
tuning and repairing, basketry and weaving, shop work or. 
manual training or sloyd, broom-making, chair-caning, mattress- 


making, mop-making, hammock-making, mat-making, brush-making, 
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knitting, crocheting, sewing, cooking, and poultry 
husbandry. 
There has been some diversity of opinion concerning the 
YTelative merits of these several manual subjects, but each 
School has provided for the instruction of the ones that it has 
deemed of most value and which were feasible within its program 
of studies. | 
The industrial courses were well organized as a whole and 
the objectives were clearly defined and formulated. A great 
deal of the instruction has had to be individual and hence 
opportunity was provided for each child to progress at a pace 
commensurate with his ability. 

In the program of studies published by the Maryland School 
for the Blind there was found an example of job analysis with 
reference to the course in woodworking. This showed very 
definitely a modern tendency in curriculum making in this 
eater ta btecsnig 3 

Many of the schools have cited instances where their 


former students have put to practical use the industrial training 


1. Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fiftno Annual. 
Reports of tne Board of Directors of the Maryland School 
for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926- 
September 30, 1928, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1929, pp. 20-24. 
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received in the schools.! This has been gratifying and 
encouraging especially in this machine-driven day when 
Opportunities for all hand workers have been limited and 


competition has been keen. 


d. Physical Education 


Many of the residential schools for the blind were found 
to have modern well equipped gymnasiums where the students 
might participate in a variety of physical activities. Outdoor 
recreational equipment provided further opportunities for 
physical development. The physical training program for these 
schools comprised calisthenics, apparatus work, swimming, 
skating, hiking, games, wknd) bedioe. aes stunts and 
tumbling, marching, and pyramid building. Not every form cited 
was to be found in every school, but a sufficient number of 
these physical activities was represented to justify bus belief 
that physical education departments in schools for the blind have 


been integral parts of their programs of studies. 


1. Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New 
Mexico Institute for the Blind for the Biennial Period 
Ending November 30, 1924, Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
pe 8.856 [ 


Thirty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for 
the Blind to the Fifty-Fifth General Assembly, 
January 1, 1929, pp. 34-38. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Ninety-Second Annual Report of the Trustees, 

1923, Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1924, 
De lve 


Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 1922, p. £5. 
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The following illustration from the Texas School for the 


Blind serves as a model to describe in detail the kind of work 
that the physical education departments of these schools 
carried on. 
High School 
Girls 
1. Correct posture. 
(a) Best sitting position. 

(b) Best standing position. 
&- School gymnastics. Sixteen Swedish Day Lessons. 
3. Light apparatus work. 

(a) Stall-Bar. 

(b) Swedish Boom. 
4. Hand apparatus. 

(a) Dumb-bells. 

(b) Indian clubs. 

(c) Wands. 

(d) Grace hoops, etc. 
5. Social dancing. 


6. Aesthetic dancing. 


Boys 
Apparatus work, marching, Swedish gymnastics and pyramid 


puilding.? 


Frequently the work achieved by blind students in the 
physical education departments has been of such 4 high calibre 
that public exhibitions have been made possible. As an example, 
the program of the Exhibition of the Department of Physical 


Training of the New York Institute for the Hducation of the Blind 


1. Dedicatory Number, Catalogue and Announcement, Texas School 
for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1931. Austin, Texas: 
Van Boeckmann-Jones Co., Printers, p. 43; 45. 
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held in March, 1929 is cuoted. 
The Olympia Gods are Gone but 
the Dance and the Games Live On 
Introduction 
Characters: Zeus, Hermes 


Episode I 


Prologue ° s ® s ® ° e 7 e @ @ se e "* a e e s Hermes 

Formal Exercises, PYO@ BOBG. Miesvariee ce Ae te. jada i 9 Girls 

Dumb-Bell Brizl ° ° e * . e e e ® e e o ¢@ *> 2s 8 boys 

Tumbling . . PAE rake eevee eae 8 Boys 
Head Spring, "Hand Spring, Neck Kip, Forward 


and Backwerd Roll 
PmvanuG ss «- See TR Arata DRY ae Tae OTE ake 6 Girls 
sitting and Stomach Balance, Rocking Horse, 

Elephant Walk 


Episode II 
EU LORAG. 4. (0.6. €. 6:0. %0 oe: 6 fae, Mela sant Bite. eh Hermes 
Beene at Saount Camp ..¢ vs. ne nee pees t0 mae, enye 5 Boys 
Interlude 
Episode III 
PIORORGG..¢, 40, .6 eo 0 Ses Lees PRE Oa Se ele Hermes 
Heavy Apparatus « « « « « « « « e « -LO Girls, 8 Boys 
Parallel Bars, Slide Horse, Balance Board 
Pyramids ® 6 @ ® ° e 2 e e e ® s e ® elo Girls, 30 Boys 
Episode IV 
Prologue . -« eh Se Ste, Gera es ma 6) le Hermes 
Clog ManaecntOn Dack* @ ® ® e ° a e * e e ® ® 5 Boys 
Interpretive Group Dance--"Balloons” .... -« 6 Girls 
Singing Dance--"Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
or a. iba Ube WALL § ocho tae eee 7 Girls 
Folk Dance--"Swiss Mountaineers” .« « « « « « « 6 Girls 
Conclusion 


Scene: Evening on the Day of the Third Celebration 


of the Olympic Games 
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Characters: Zeus, Hermes, and Children 


Procession and Tableaut 


There has been some attention given in these schools. to 
corrective work in the physical eaueatben departments.” Since 
this has been a need that is most urgent among blind students, 
it is advisable that corrective exercises receive increased 


emphasis. 


Some form of physical exercise has been participated in 


daily by the students throughout their high school years in 


Ll. Year-Book of tne New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Seventh Year, Ninety-Fourth 
Annual Report of the Board of Managers, 1929, New York: 
Charles Francis Press, 1921, pp. 40-47. 


2. Idaho State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Twelfth 
Biennial Report, 1929-1930, Gooding, Idaho, p. 20. 


The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi 
School for the Blind, From June 30, 1925 to July 1, 1927, 
Ps 26. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the California School for the 
Blind, for the Period Ending June 30, 1930, Berkeley, 
California: Department of Printing, California School 
for the Deaf, p. 26. 


fwenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Kansas School 
for the Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years 
Ending June 30, 1930. 3B. P. Walker: State Printer, 
Topeka, 1930, p. 6. 


Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Springs, 
1924, pe ll. 
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Several of the schools. ‘this regular training has been 
regarded by the superintendents of these schools as worth while 


Since they have found its good effects apparent in improved 


health, posture, and general habits of the students from year 


to year. The problem that remains to be solved is what kina 
of physical training is the most beneficial to these children? 


It is true that this peagens is by no means unique to the blind, 


for schools in general are searching and experimenting in hopes 


that better methods will evolve to insure improved physical 
development of school children. An instance of the changing 
conception of the value of formal gymnastics transferred to 
other forms of activity, especially, in this case, in athletics 
is found in these statements describing the physical training 
in the Maryland School for the Blind: 


The course of study in this department is so planned 
and constructed as to take into consideration the 
maintenance of the health of the pupils and the 
coordination of the forces of the mind and body. 

Intra-school competition in sports is stressed as 
being more valuable to the blind than formal gymnastics; 
just as it is felt to be more imrortant in the public 
schools. A small amount of calisthenics and apparatus 

work is given to those who need special attention. 


1. Sixty-Third Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 


Superintendent of the New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, For the Year 1930-1931, New York: Burland 
Printing Co., 1931, pe. 24. 


Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf. and the Blind, Cedar Springs, 1924, p. ll. 


Thirty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for 
the Bling ee the Fifty-Fourth General $e ea vobte January l, 
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Formal gymnastics are not stressed, because it is felt 
that in using the activity wherein lies the greater 
interest, greater mental, moral and physical benefit 
results. Form is stressed in all the activities as a 
means to an 6nd, thus differing from formal gymnastics. 


The small number of children in residential schools for 


the blind makes it possible to diagnose more easily and 


thoroughly the physical needs of the students and to give a good 


measure Of individual attention. In addition, it facilitates 
the coordination of tne work of the physical education department 
with the other departments of the school. ‘The need for this 
procedure is obvious when the general health condition of blind 
students is considered. The general lowered vitality and low 
muscular tone of the blind must be combatted which makes con- 
structive physical training singularly imperative. 

‘The constant process of orientation to an objective 
environment debilitates the physical vigor of blind boys and 


girls which condition challenges the physical training depart- 


ments to find means to restore this deficiency in energy. To 


. promote the health of the students has been the paramount aim 


of all physical education, but to help students to acquire 
correct posture and grace of movement, and to make necessary 
physical adjustments are not only desirable but are indispensa- 
ble aims of any physical training that deserves a place in the 


educational program. 


1. Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 
School:for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926- 
September 30, 1928, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1929, pe 28. 
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&e Religious, Moral, and Character Training 


‘The religious, moral, and character training in these 
special schools has been found to be so blended that a treat- 


ment of one involves a discussion of the other two. Although 


f 
“ 
: 
: 
q 


every residential school for the blind included in this study 
has been definitely non-sectérian, provision has been made in 
all for the religious training of the students. The children 
attended religious services of the churches of their own faith, 
and in many schools additional religious services were held 

in the school on Sundays and during the week, not favoring any 
one denomination. For example, the North Dakota School for 

the Blind reports: 


Brief chapel exercises are held each morning in the 
assembly room before the work of the day begins. ‘The 
pupils, teachers, and superintendent attend. 

These exercises are intended to promote earnestness 
and thoughtfuiness, and to give both a moral and 
spiritual uplift. 

Zach Sunday evening ail assemble in the chapel and 
spend an hour in the singing of hymns chosen by the 
pupils. All of the exercises are strictly non- 
sectarian. 

Pupils are expected to attend the church designated 
by their parents at least once each Sunday, except 
when they are excused for sufficient reasons. Teachers 
accompany the girls and younger pupils. 

Pupils are permitted to attend Sunday school in town 
if they so desire. 


1. The Eleventh Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 

; the North Dakota School for the Blind, To the Board 
of Administrators, For the Biennial Period inding 
June SO seL928; Po -L7s 
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Another cxample is furnished by the practice at the 


Iowa School for the Blind. 


5oth the moral and religious training of the pupils 
of tne school are carefully looked after and guarded. 
All students are encouraged to attend the religious 
services of one of the down-town churches, the choice 
of denomination being left with each individual pupil. 
The churehes and the school are in full accord, both 
Looking to the moral and spiritual elevation of the 
students of the school. There are the regular religious 
services of the churches of Vinton, as has been mentioned, 
but there is fostered at all times a wholesome spiritual 
development within the school. First there are the 
Ghapel exercises, six times a week. ‘These are attended 
by students and teachers alike. These chapel exercises 
are strictly of a religious nature, an unwavering attempt 
being made to place them upon a high moral and spiritual 
plane. In part, at least, this object has been achieved, 
former students frequently writing back to the school 
that the chapel is one of the events of school life that 
they miss most. Then there are the Sunday school classes, 
the dormitory influences of devoted and spiritually 
minded matrons, the students’ prayer mesting on Sunday 
afternoon. While these religious influences are 
constantly knocking at the doors of students’ hearts, 
yet it must be admitted that they do not always find 
entrance into life. But that has ever been true through- 
out all the ages of Christianity. However, the school 
is making and will continue to make its contributions to 
the spiritual needs of the group within its walls, 
hoping that the soil may be prepared for seed of whole- 
some life, if not now, by and by.t- 


A third example is the provision for religious and moral 
training made in the Mississippi School for the Blind. 


eeeelt is our desire tnat religion, the basis of 
taste for intellectual pursuits and virtuous habits, 
should throw her healthful restraints over the 
students. Witn this in view, the public exercises of 
each day are opened with reading of the Scripture and 
prayer. One night in each week is devoted to a meeting 
of the Students! Christian League which is held in the 
auditorium. All students are invited and urged. to be 
present at this meeting. This organization has a 


1. The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, pp. |9-10, 
{1929-1930} ‘ 
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very beneficial influence upon the moral and 
religious character of the students under the 
guidance of one or more of their instructors. 
One further illustration from the New York State School 
for the Blind is indicative of the training pursued in the 
other schools not cited. 


The moral and spiritual development of our pupils 
is fostered by precept and example, by regular 
Sunday church attendance, by young people's meetings 
for religious purposes, and by occasional attendance 
at holy days and special services conducted _by the 
churches which the pupils regularly attend. 

The schools generally have looked with favor upon their 
students attending church services in the community. ‘The 
blind students were in this way given the privileges of church 
attendance with sighted children and normal relationships were 
thereby fostered. 

The moral growth of all children is largely dependent upon 
the surrounding influences. The residential school has been 
accountable for the care of its student poday twenty-four hours 


a day which has involved additional problems and responsi- 


3 
bilities. 


lL. he Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi 
Sehool for the Blind, From June 30, 1925 to July 1, 1927, 
Pe ele 


2. Fifty-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, New York, For the Year 1922-1923, Albany: 
g< Bs Lyon, 1924, ps 1G 


3. Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New 
Mexico’ Institute for the Blind, For the Biennial Period 
Ending November 30, 1924, Alamogordo, New Mexico, pp. 15-17. 
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Standards of living were necessarily high in these schools in 
order to furnish a Suitable environment for the blind children. 
The atmosphere had to be wholesome and productive of high ideals. 
Moral instruction and character training were found to be integral 
parts of the work of the schools. The schools realized that the 
character of the teaching staff and household department had to 

be at all costs of a high type. For instance, such a statement 


is found: 


The care and training of children outside the class 
room presents many problems, especially in a congregate 
school. As these children are away from home the major 
portion of the year, the school must of necessity assume 
many of the responsibilities of the parents. The 
variety of homes from which these children come adds 
greatly to the task. The gentle-mannered child and the 
rough, boisterous one have both to be assimilated into 
the big family, and both must have the peculiar training 
suited to their needs. They must be taught to be neat 
and clean, and have proper regard for the rights of 
Others. Their table manners and their daily behavior 
must be carefully watched and mistakes corrected. 

Their recreation and amusement must be properly provided 

for and supervised. Caring for property and the 

elimination of waste and destructiveness must be in- 

stilled into them daily by precept as well as by example. 
To give this training requires the employment of well 
trained, cultured supervisors, matrons and house-mothers 

who have the love of children in their hearts and who 
possess sympathy, tact and firmness of purpose. ‘“e have 
‘been fortunate in having our children in the care of 

such persons and the results have been highly satisfactory. 


The example set by these older people in their daily relationships 
with the students has been highly contributory to the ideals and 
attitudes formed by the latter. 


A survey of the catalogues of the residential schools for 


the blind gave evidence that not one was found lacking in its 


eR TE TD LIED 


1. Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 1922, p. 27. 
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duty to enrich the spiritual and moral life of its students 
and to inculcate ideals, attitudes, and desires that led to 
character building in so far as they were guided by current 


knowledge and understanding. 


36 Social Program 


&@. Extra-Curricular Activities. Discussing the inherent 


potentialities of extra-curricular activities E. K. Fretwell 
said: 

The so-called extra curricular activities,....., 
offer the school the most useful tools for that 
adaptive, directive, and corrective training of 
youth which it is now conceived to be the function 
of the school to provide.l 

The truth of this statement has become increasingly 
apparent and consequently a great deal of interest has been 
focussed upon these activities which have revolutionized to 
a great extent modern school procedure. Their possibilities 
as educational agencies have won for them a vital place in 

-the educational programs of the residential schools for the 


blind. Consulting the official reports published by these 


schools over a period of ten years, one is impressed with the 


preponderance of space devoted to extra-curricular activities 


which is in itself a testimony of the recognition of their 


relative importance for blind children. 


1. Fretwell, BE. K. Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Secondary Schools. boston: Houghton Mifflin Oo., 
L931, p. vii. 
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In every school for the blind some attempts have been made 
to organize a social program, Bee “Pred has been little 
uniformity either in the extent or administration of these 
programs. A check was made of all the schools and it was 


revealed that each school participated in some, if not all, of 


the following activities classified as: clubs, social events, 


assemblies, publications, athletics, and excursions. 


“Clubs:-- Included under this heading were such organizations as 


Camp Fire, Girl and Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, literary, dramatic, 


._ debating, musical, foreign language, and athletic clubs. The 


value of the. Camp Fire, Girl and Boy Scout, and Girl Reserve 
Organizations for boys and girls has long been realized. Within 
the last decade these organizations have abn formed in schools 
for the blind where their influence has been of inestimable 
worth. Particularly has this been true in cases where these 
organizations had a close affiliation with similar organizations 
outside of the school. | 

The various clubs mentioned above, when properly conducted, 
have offered unlimited possibilities for the development of 
those essential qualities of initiative, cooperation and leader- 
ship. The programs that have pecan th usual part of each club's 
activities have afforded chances for the development of latent 
ABLLity and for ineréasing confidence and self-possession in 
blind children so frequently hampered by a sense of inferiority 
and Pik tir The amount of information that is disseminated 
throughout the club activities is not to be disregarded but 


must hold second place to their socializing value. 
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Social Events:-- This caption embraces a wide variety of 
functions, such as: parties, dances, teas, and banquets, which 


have not been sponsored exclusively by the clubs. Each school 


has made a schedule of social events that spread these events 


throughout the school year at stated intervals. In the in- 
creasing number of cases where the students have been allowed to 
organize their own social affairs, to be sure with teacher 


guidance, social events have become an educative agency. Most 


blind children are socially deficient and every opportunity must 


be offered them to assume responsibility and to learn through 
participation the social graces and amenities. Imitation that 
is so potent 3 factor in the educative process among normal 
children is practically denied blind children, therefore 
compensation must come through more extensive opportunities for 
pupil participation. 

The problem of the intermingling of the sexes has been a 
vexing one since the establishment of schools for the blind. It 
hes continued to be a common practice among some of the schools 
to segregate the boys from the girls as much as possible, 
particularly at social paulanl Hie This has frequently been 
accomplished by entirely separate social affairs for each sex. 
Again in some scnools on Occasions the blind girls have 
entertained exclusively sighted boys invited from the outside 


and in turn the blind boys have entertained only sighted giris.+ 


1. Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual Reports 
of tne Board of Directors of the Maryland School for the 


Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926-September 30, 1928, 


Published by the Corporation, January, 1929, p. 57. 
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This is a desirable practice, but it entails such difficulties 
as finding suitable outside boys and girls who will enjoy the 
parties with blind boys and girls. 

Wherever there is mingling of the sexes, whether among 
blind or sighted boys and girls, careful supervision is a wise 
prophylactic measure. The undesirability of intermarriage among 


the blind is obvious, but is there not a danger of arousing an 


unnatural degree of interest in the opposite sex by creating an 


artificial environment where social communication is tabooea? 
Are not proper standards of social conduct most effectively 
taught when coupled with practice? 
veoh eis The assembly programs in schools for the blind have 
been in principle guite similar to ve held in the public 
schools. It was found that the instructional staff in these 
schools was realizing more and more the importance of delegating 
responsibility to the students. The practice of articulating 
class work and assembly activities began to find support in a 
few of these schools. 

Some of the schools held daily assemblies and in other 
schools a weskly assembly was the custom. The program manifested 


wide variety, from an informal meeting lasting a few minutes to 


elaborate performances. ‘The classification made by M. Channing 


Wagner from e- survey of public school assembliss is applicable to 


1. Wilson, E. A. “Discipline and the Social Program in 
Residential Schools." American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial 
Convention Held at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 1930, 
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assemblies held in schools for the blind; namely, devotional, 
instructional, entertaining, aesthetic, and er ae 

| | The two following descriptions of school assemblies 

. quoted from the seneod napavte will illustrate what the actual 
q procedure has been. 


All pupils and faculty meet in assembly for thirty 

} minutes daily. The first part of the time is given to 

: devotional exercises, and the last fifteen or twenty 
minutes to inspirational talks, musical numbers, read- 
ings, etc. This plan gives fine opportunity for 
children to appear frequently on semi-public occasions. 
: All grades participate and get the opportunity of sing- 
ing, playing, or reading before the school quite 

q frequently. 


The following programs presented at the morning 
assembly by different groups have contributed much to 
| the enjoyment and interest of our school life. In this 
working out of school projects the pupils have gained 
mach initiative and confidence and discrimination in 
essential values. 7 


High School: 
Armistice Day. 
Constitution Day. 
Washington's Birthday. 


History--5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Grades: 
Veiled Prophet's Parade--Historical Pageant. 
Franklin's Birthday 
Washington's Birthday. 
Columbus Day. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
School's Birthday. 


1. Wagner, M. Channing. Assembly Programs. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1931, pe. 42. . 


2. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, pe 17. 
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English--5th Grade: 
Poems about birds. 
Autumn poems including original verses. 
Lincoln program.1l 
Assembly programs must contribute to the aims of schools 
for either the blind or sighted to be a vital educational force. 
In so far as they do, they may be considered a reflection of the 


modern progressive trends in education. 


Publications:-- The student publications in schools for the 


blind have taken the forms of annuals and smaller publications 
that have appeared at more frequent intervals. ‘The data 
concerning this form of setieate have not been available in 
sufficient amount to describe the situation. The practice has 
been found to have existed in some of the schools and the 
impression haus been created that where it is customary, 
publications have been planned and executed by combined efforts 
of teachers and pupils. Just how far the standards represented 
those of the students has not been determined. Some of the 
schools have not engaged in this activity realizing that the 
immense amount of work entailed was an diinndi upon a relatively 


small number of students and therefore its educational value 


was proportionally small in extent. 


Athletics:-- The management of athletics in schools for the 


blind has been under the complete control of the schools and 


there has been no community interference, which fact relieved 


lL. Thirty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Missouri School for 
the Blind to the Fifty-Sixth General Assembly, January l, 
1931 Ps pp Ce 12-134 e 
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them of problems which ordinarily confront the public dcheciee” 
Generally the athletics in schools for the blind have been con- 
fined to intra-mural activities, but interschool competition 
has been more popular among a group of the eastern schools than 
elsewhere in the country. The proximity of schools in that 
section of the country has abetted closer interschool relation- 
Ate pes 
There has been a national athletic association of schools 


for the blind that has held annual athletic contests which have 


Ll. Sixty-First Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 

; Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1928-1929. 
Albany: J.B. Lyon Co., Printers, 1929, p. 14. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-Second Annual Report, 1929, p. 20. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Ninety-Sighth Year, Ninety-Fifth Annual 

Report of the Board of Managers, 1930, New York: 
harles Francis Press, 1930, p. 33. 


Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School 
for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926- 
September 50, 1928, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1929, p. 1l, 57. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Ninety-Second Annual Report of the Trustees, 1923, 
Boston, Wright, Potter Printing Co., 1924, p. 19. 


DeMartino, Matthew. "The Value of Competitive Athletics.” 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 

} Proceedings of the Thirty-First Biennial Convention 

Held at New York City, June 27 to July 1, 1932, 

PDPe 789-7926 
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elicited real enthusiasm from many of the schools.+ 

There have been few forms of athletics in which blind 
students could not participate if the goal has been the 
development of the students rather than that of developing 
professional athletes. The forms of physical exercise most 
adapted to participation by the blind have been: wrestling, 
bar vaulting, boxing, skating, swimming, and hiking. 

The relative merits of the various forms of athletics for 
the blind have been commensurate with those for sighted child- 
ren. Through participation in athletics blind boys and girls 
have been able to learn the same lessons of cooperation, team 
work, fair play, and good sportsmanship as other children. 


They have derived likewise benefits from sports that develop 


1. Hodges, Js. A. "National Athletic Association of Schools for 
the aaa Outlook for the Blind, 19: 33-35 (September, 
1925}. j 


Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind, For the Year Ending June 30, 1930. 
Colorado Springs: Printed at the School, p. 40. 


Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report, Minnesota School for the Blind, 
Faribault, For the Two Years Ending June 30, 1950, pp. 10-11. . 


Thirty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty Fourth General Assembly, January 1, 1927, 
pp. 1lO-ll. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Ninety-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
1929, New York: Charles Francis Press, 1929, pe 29. 
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initiative, confidence, and leadership. 

Excursions:-- One of the most pleasant and beneficial types 

of activities that blind students have enjoyed has been 
excursions of various kinds. They have meant extra-mural 
experiences and they have thus provided Soe baad we caent? 
Sensations, and stimuli. Picnics, hikes, camping trips, out=— 
Side entertainments, and visits to various places of interest 
have been anticipated by all blind children. The schools have 
planned frequent excursions for their students realizing the 
educative value of the new contacts and the health producing 
benefits that are fostered by all outdoor activity especially 


when it takes place outside the pale of the city. 


‘In order to present a standard which will be invaluable 
in the planning of all extra-curricular activities the 
following statement of sound principles underlying the 
formulation and organization of programs of activities is quoted. 


l. The pupil is the center around which, and for 
which, all educational activity is organized. 


‘2e The units of activities selected should be only 
such as to meet the following tests: 
as They must rise out of, or find their justifica- 
tion in, the natural or acquired interests of 
the pupil. 
be. They must meet definite needs of individuals 
and groups of individuals. 
ec. They must be readily adapted to the abilities 
and aptitudes of pupils of varying degrees of 
preparation or previous training in particular 
| kinds of activities. 
. d. They must, if possible, idealize life activities. 


‘ 3. The organization of the units of activities should 

provide for the following conditions: 

ae The program of activities and the program, of 
studies should supplement each other in the total 
school programe 
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b. Definite provision should be made for common 
- and peculiar needs of various individuals and 
groups of individuals. 
ce. The form of organization should be subordinate 
to its fundamental spirit and should be 
determined largely by the pupils as they develop 
the need for, and interest in, definite 
organization. 
ad. ‘the program of activities should be organized 
in such manner as to provide as fully as 
possible for training in leadership and follower- 
-ship, as well as in other important social and 
individual qualities. 
@e The daily schedule should include units of 
activities as well as subjects of instruction. 
The same care should be used in making adjust- 
ments to meet individual needs for activities as 
for the formal school subjects. 


As a whole, schools for the blind have been keenly 
interested in extra-curricular activities. This interest has 
manifested itself in various forms and degrees as the preceding 
discussion has shown. ‘he problems that these schools have 
faced in this matter have been common to all schools. The 
status of the extra-curricular program applying to the program 
of studies in schools generally throughout the country has been 
succinctly described by Smith. 

The curriculum and the extra-curriculum are 
potentially complementary agencies, but as yet they 
have searcely gotten beyond the point of supplement- 
ing each other in a general way. The problem that 
lies ahead is to relate and integrate the two. The 


solution of this problem will being us to the 
threshold of the ideal curriculum.e. 


1. Grizzel, E. D. "The Administration of Student 
Activities in the Secondary Schools.” Educational 
Outlook, 1:115-122 (March, 1927). 
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b. Local Auxiliary Agencies. A constant struggle has 
been taking place in the residential schools for the blind to 
enrich the experiences of the children. Realizing that the 
life within the school was innately artificial, every effort 
has had to be made to normalize and broaden its scope. The 
most efficacious results along this line have been derived from 


those local agencies including organizations and individuals 


that have not been officially connected with the schools but 


that have taken an active interest in their welfare, 

Foremost among these agencies has been the Lions Club that 
has functioned as a national association and as individual clubs 
in various communities in rendering manifold services to the 
blind. A most important work sponsored by this organization has 
been the editing and printing of the Juvenile Braille Magazine 
which has been distributed free to all blind boys and girls.” 
The various local clubs have sponsored the Boy Scout troops in 
many of the schools. In addition, they have held annual 


parties, picnics, and entertainments for blind children. They 


have provided money for medical attention to many needy casese® 


1. Driggs, Frank Me. “Advantages of the Affiliation and Co- 
operation of Schools for the Blind with Other Organiza- 
tions." American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Biennial Convention Held at 
Austin, Texas, June 27 to 30, 1922, p. 59. 


2. Hill, H. As "fhe Work of the Lions Clubs for the Blind,” 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial Convention Held at 
Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 1930, p. 515. 


Bs Ibid., Pe 516. 
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In short, their work has been a response to meet the needs of 
the blind to whom they have given invaluable service. 

The Council of Jewish Women through its eighty sections 
in all parts of the country has been making vast contributions 
to the educational and recreational life of the blinds 

There is a long list of other organizations which has 
rendered effective and vital service to the blind, for example, 
the Kni chts of the Round Table, Knight of Pythias, Rotary Club, 
and other service clubs, various church denominations, civic 
organizations, etc. In each case the service has been of 
tremendous value to the social life and development of the blind. 

To many individuals great credit should be given for their 
intelligent assistance and friendly interest. They have served 
the blind boys and girls best when they have taken them out as 
individuals to their homes, to public entertainments, for 
automobile rides, ete. and brought about normal relationships 
petween themselves and those without sight. These opportunities 
have meant social emancipation for blind boys and girls. 

Mrs. Eleanor Wilson summarized the situation confronting 
the schools in these words: 

Perhaps our greatest problem is to make the school 
life real. 5o mach in the residential school life must 
be forced and artificial, and the child somehow knows 
it is not real. It is truly difficult I find to keep 


the life from being empty and negative. The only way I 
can see to vitalize the residential school life is by 


1. Silbderschmidt, Mrs. Oscar. "Council of Jewish Women." 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Biennial Convention of the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, Held at Lake 
Wawasee, Indiana, 1929, pp. 60-61. 
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infusion of interests and experiences from outside. 
Contact with others is always a great motivating power.l 


4, Services Performed by the Students 


Blind children have been naturally more inactive than 
Sighted children caused by the lack of the stimulus of vision 
and the necessary expenditure of extra energy and effort re- 
quired for physical activity. As a conseguence, it has been 
one of the most important duties of the schools to develop in 
their children body coordination so that ease and grace of move- 
ment might result. Many opportunities for accomplishing simple 
tasks have had to be afforded blind boys and girls. In the 
residential schools numerous opportunities have presented them- 
welyes, especially of a practical nature which have had a double 
value. For instance, the older students have been required to 
make their beds, clean their rooms, and where conditions have 
been favorable, they have matted ae the table, set and cleared 


the table, washed and wiped dishes, etc.” The cottage system 


lL. Wilson, Mrs. Bleanor A. "Discipline and the Social Program 
in Residential Schools." American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial Convention 
Held at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 1930, p. 555. 


2. Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 
1927-1929, p. 18. 


The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, |1929-1930) p.[20, 


State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1924-1926. Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton 
Company, State Printers, 1926, p. 53. 


fwenty-Third Biennial Report of the Kansas School for the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years Ending June 30, 


1922. Topeka: B. P. Walker, 1922, p. 13. 
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has been particularly advantageous for offering this kind of 
practical training. 


The feeling of independence and self-confidence that blind 


Children have derived from performing the ordinary household 


duties have made them worth while rezardless even of other 
values. They have been a means of self-expression which was 
natural, normal, and constructive. These services rendered by 
the students tended to make them feel that they were integral, 
useful members of their environment and they further helped to 
preserve a more aoFial. homelike atmosphere in the institution. 
, Many blind students have returned to their homes after 
completing the work of the schools and have been able to assist 
about their own homes. As many of them have been debarred by 
prohibitive conditions from active vocational pursuits, this 
ability acquired to make themselves useful in the home has been 


particularly worth while to them. 


5. Daily Schedules 


The daily programs of students in residential schools for 


the blind have indicated that their time has been fully occupied 


ea 


1. Biennial Revort, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual Reports 
of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School for the 
Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926-September 30, 1928, 
Published by the Corporation, January, 1929, p. 54. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the California School for the 
Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1950. Berkeley, 
California: Department of Printing, California School for 
the Deaf, pe. 28. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Second Annual Report of the Trustees, 1925. Boston: 
Wright and Potter Co., 1924, p. 19. 
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ah 


and well distributed with reference to work, rest, and recreation. 
. The two following schedules are referred to in order to 

Show the general arrangement of time distribution. 

Ae 


6:20 Rising bell 

7:00= 7:30 Breakfast 

7330— 7:45 Bed making and preparing for school 
7:45- 8:00 Walk in cloister and grounds 

8:00=- 8:25 study hour under supervision of teacher 
8:30=- 8:45 Prayers in auditorium 

8:45= 9:00 Current events read from daily newspaper 
9:00= 9:50 Classes 

9:50-10:00 Recess 

10: 00-10: 50 Classes 

10: 50-11: 00 Recess 
11: 00-11: 50 Classes 

11: 50-11: 55 Recess 

11:55-12:20 Classes 
12:50- 1:00 . Dinner 

1:00=- 1:40 Free Time 

1:40- 2:10 Chorus in Auditorium 

2:10- 3:00 Classes 

3:00- 3:10 Recess 

3:10- 4:00 Classes 

4:00- 4:10 Recess 

4:10- 5:00 Classes 

5:00- 6:00 Free Time 

6:00- 6:30 Supper 

7:00 Bedtime for younger boys and girls 
7:00- 8:20 Study hour under supervision of teacher 
8:30—- 9:00 Reading to assembled classes by teacher 
9:00 Bedtime for intermediate boys and girls 
9:45 Bedtime for older boys and girls 


The program for Saturday was the same as other week days 
until the dinner hour; after that the children were free to 
receive visitors. ‘To a great extent Sunday was a free day; 
there was a teacher on duty, and children were required to 


attend their various places of worship. The rising bell and 
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Lia 


the breakfast bell rang thirty minutes later than on other 


mornings of the week.+ 


Be 
6:00 Rising bell. 
7200 Breakfast. 


8:00- 8:20 Religious exercises. 
8:20= 9:00 Literary work, Piano, Voice, Piano tuning, 
Physical Training. 
9:00- 9:40 Literary work, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
| Typewriting, Piano tuning, Corrective work. 
9:40- 9:50 RECESS « 
9: 50-10: 30 Literary work, Piano, P. S. Music, Violin, 
Typewriting, Piano tuning, Physical Training. 
10: 30-11310 Literary work, Piano, P. S. ilusic, Violin, 
Typewriting, Piano tuning, Physical Training. 
1L1310-11:20 Recess. 
~11320-12:00 Literary work, Piano, P. S. Music, Violin, 
‘Typewriting, Piano tuning, Physical Training. 
12:00- 1:00 Noon Recess. 
1:00- 1:40 ‘Literary work, Piano, Voice, Violin, Typewriting, 
1:40- 2:20 Literary work, Piano, Voice, Violin, Typewriting ~ 
. Piano tuning, Sewing, fancy work, Shop work, 
Physical Training. 
2:20- 3:00 Chorus, Sewing, Shop work, Practice work, 
Physical Training. } 
_8:00- 4:00 Sewing, Fancy work, Shop work, Orchestra, 
Practice work. 
4:00= 5:00 Sewing, Fancy work, Shop work, Practice work. 
5:00= 6:00 # Practice work. 
6:00 Supper. . 
7:00= 9:00 Study Period 
9:00= 9:15 Recess. 
9:30 Quiet bell.* 


The program of studies in schools for the blind has 
embraced longer hours than in the public schools. The time of 
the blind students has been more fully and completely occupied 
than is usual in the schools for the sighted. The question 
arises concerning the advisability of too much organization of 
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; -1. WNinety-Highth Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsyl- 
| vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 1930, 
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2. State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1928-1930, p. 23 « ; 
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recreational activity in schools for the visually handicapped. 
The tendency in most of these schools has been to plan too much 
rather than too little the leisure time of the students, a 
condition which has allowed inadequate opportunity for pupils 
to learn to use their own ys pee time profitably. This problem 
has become a matter of concern to a number of administrators 
io schools for the blind who have realized that a reorganization 
of the program of studies within their schools is necessary to 


&lleviate this condition. 


II. Methods 


Schools for the blind as a whole have been slow in adopting 
new, experimental methods in high school work, but definite steps 
‘in this direction have been taken in the elementary grades 
particularly by the Experimental School of Department of Special 
Studies under the auspices of Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind and the American Foundation for the 
Blina.+ Only sporadic attempts at new methods in the high school 


departments have been reported here and there among the schools.” 


Several of the schools have endeevored to individualize 
instruction by the use of the Dalton plan particularly in the case 


of mathematics and they reported the prospects in the use of this 


1. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Eighth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1929, Boston, 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., pp. 26-29. 


2. Fourth Biennial Report of the California School for the 
Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1930. Berkeley, 
California; Department of Printing, California School for 
the Deaf, Pe 16. 
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plan rather thas definite results.+ 

The lecture and textbook methods seemed to predominate in 
these schools. In so far as they were used exclusively the work 
of the school has been characterized as abstract and unreal. 
Without recourse to the project and experimental methods, 
socialized recitations, directed study, and the organization 
of materials according to the various unit plans the modern 
spirit and aims in education have been lost. There is need for 
direct correlation between subjects and between subjects and 
group activities. The old method of supervised study is no 
adequate substitute for the new method of directed study, but 
still there is little evidence that schools for the blind have 


grasped the educational possibilities which, directed study offers. 


1. Provisions for Individual Differences 


The relatively small class groups in the residential schools 
for the blind have furnished abundant opportunities for the 


recognition of individual differences and the use of individual 


, instruction. The desideratum in all education is to develop 


every pupil to his maximum potentiality in harmony with what is 


Oy thid «, pa 1% 


Ninety-Fourth Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsyl- 
vabia Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 1926, 


ps 21. . 


Thirty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty-Fifth General Assembly, January 1, 1929, 
Pe L5. | 
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best for the individual and for society. Consulting the various 
School reports and examining the papers presented by superin- 


tendents of schools for the blind at the meetings of the American 


Association of Instructors of the Blind it is readily seen how 


this responsibility has been sincerely assumed by educators of 
the blind. Their solicitation and eagerness to perform their 
duty to their charges have made for a thoroughness and 


completeness of teaching procedures. Blind pupils have been for 


the most part submitted to intensive training so that they have 


emerged well grounded in the fundamentals, with well.stocked 
memories, and a capacity for intellectual discrimination. 
Whether or not their capacity for social responsibility and 
intercourse has been adequately developed ‘e refragable. 

The small number of high school students in these schools 
has allowed each teacher to diagnose the weaknesses and 
abilities of her students and to personally aid in correcting 
the former and giving direction to the latter. As most of 


this diagnosis has been determined by teacher judgment rather 


than by scientific methods there were bound to be some faulty 


estimates and futile efforts. However, in so far as the 
teachers’ judgments have been correct and have been attended 
by effective methods genuine results have materialized. 


Although many of the subjects lend themselves to individual 


instruction, there are others that are best pursued by group 


participation. A modicum of wholesome rivalry is imperative both 


for motivating learning and socialization. As R. S. French says: 
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It cannot be said too emphatically that the class 
groups of the blind must for most purposes be very 
small and in some cases, particularly in scientific 
demonstrations, individual work is imperetive. In 
such work as debate, literary study, history and 
economics, larger class groups are desirable, however, 
and the dread of the “Lock step" need not drive 
instructors of the blind into the equally dangerous 

overindividualizing of studies.l 

several of the schools reported that they were striving to 
Observe and to deal constructively with the individual 
differences of their students.* This is a commendable practice 
and one worthy of consideration by the other schools. In 
justice to the schools that have been giving attention to this 
vital procedure, especially those schools mentioned in an 
earlier chapter which have been making use of mental testing, 


it must be said that this practice has been undoubtedly more 


wide-spread in schools for the blind than one is able to estimate. 


1. French, Richard Se Ops cit., pe. 279. 


2. Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
. One Hundredth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1931, p. 40. 


Sixty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the Blind, 
. Batavia, For the Year 1929-1930, Albany: J. B. Lyon 
Company, 1930, p. 24. 


Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Cedar Spring, 1924, p. 13. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the California School for the 
“Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1930, Berkeley, 
California: Department of Printing, California School for 
the Deaf, pp. 16-17. 
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Vocational Guidance. 


Schools for the blind have spent a great deal of effort, 
money, and time preparing their students for postschool life 
and yet at the crucial moment when these young people 
especially needed experienced assistance and advice, they have 
been left to shift for themselves and to take their chances 
and make adjustments as best they could. This inconsistency 
has been felt by school administrators for a long period 
of time, but the expense which a definite system of vocational 
guidance demands has prohibited ae measures. Principals 
and koachers, nave often of their own volition set 
emergencies and helped students to adjust themselves to 
occupational life, but not until specially trained counselors 
equipped to handle this important task have become a ee 
of each school's staff, can anything like satisfactory results 
be expected. 

VYoeational counselors are found to be indispensable in 
progressive public schools and it seems a legitimate argument 
that in’ schools for the blind the need for their expert 
services is even greater. The discrepancy between blind 
and sighted children is sufficient to warrant a larger amount 


of guidance and direction for handicapped children.t 


1. Wilber, Louise. "Vocations of the Visually Handicapped: 
a Study of the Need of Vocational Guidance in Residential 
Schools for the Blind." Thesis (Doctor of Education), 
University of California, May, 1931, p. 319.. 
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Vocational guidance involves the three phases of guidance, 
training, and placement which must be correlated. When the day 
arrives that schools for the blind can assume the responsibility 
of vocational guidance from the standpoint of these threefold 
aspects, blind children will be given the opportunities to make 


their lives economically independent and useful. 


Ze Incentives 


There are several reasons why incentives as devices for 


stimulating scholarship have not been as effective in schools 


for the blind as in public schools. In the first place, as has 


been previously noted, schools for the blind have had compara-- 


tively small enrollments and inthe small classes the opportunity 
for competition has been greatly diminished. In the second place, 


blind students by the time they have reached the high school 


grades have developed ideals, attitudes, and tastes which in 


themselves have nocelerated the learning process. In the third 
place, the teaching that has been taking plece in schools for 
the» blind has been intensive, even if somewhat restrictive in 
its methods. However, where incentives nave been recognized as 
supplementary to the students’ inherent interest in learning 
and where these devices have actually contributed to the 


improvement of scholarship, they have had a place in the 


educative program. 


The most common forms of incentives found in schools for 


the blind were medals, prizes, and special privileges awarded to. 
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students for proficiency in scholarship, conduct and industry, 
and honor stlis of names of pupils who were entitled to special 
consideration on the basis of scholarship. 

The procedure of granting these artificial incentives in 


schools of the blind was by no means common to all of these 


schools. No definite scheme has been persistently followed over 


a long span of time in any one school and where the practice has 
existed, its execution seemed to be a matter of concern to the 
individual schools. 

A decucknthestes the school reports has revealed the 
following instances of the uses of incentives. 

The Kentucky School for the Blind has given gold, silver, 
and bronze medals for neatness, punctuality, deportment and 
effort. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Education of the Blind 
has awarded several special prizes at the Commencement exercises. 
They ‘have awarded prizes for scholarship, a memorial prize in 
music, a typewriter as a typewriting prize, and prizes for 
patience, assiduity, and sustained effort in the Industrial 
Department.” 

fhe Western 2ennsylvania Sehool for the Blind has awarded 


gold medals for Honor Roll, athletics, scholarship and 


1. Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky, For the Year Ending, June 30, 1928, p. 50. 


2. See the Annual Reports of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind for the years: 1921, p. 61; 
1922, p. 56; 1923, pe. 77; 1924, p. 65; 1925, p. 61; ; 
L227. PPe 58; 71-72. 
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deportment; silver medals for athletics; and prizes for athletics.- 
Several of the typewriting companies have awarded medals 
to blind children for special efficiency in typewriting as a 


result of tests given in the schools in compliance with the rules 


set by the companies.” 


The use of the honor roll as an incentive has been 
effectively used in the South Carolina School for the Deaf and 


Blina® and the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind.* 


1. Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 1921, p. 4l. 


2. Idaho State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Tenth 
Biennial Report, 1925-1926, Printed by the Pupils, Idaho 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Gooding, p. 18. 


Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, For the Year 1923-1924. Albany: J. B. Lyon 
Company, 1925, p. ll. 


Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the Blind, 

-Batavia, For the Year 1924-1925. Albany: J. B. Lyon 
Company, 1926, pe. ll. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-First Annual Report, 1928, p. 25. 


Bienniel Report of the Connecticut Institute for the Blind, 
For tne Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1925 and the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1926, Hartford, 1927, p. 7. 


3. Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Gedar Spring, 1924, p. 8. 


4. See the Annual Reports of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind for the years: 1923, ps 21; 1924, p. 25; 
L926, peel. 
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Another device for raising scholarship and promoting 
better deportment and personal habits has been a reward in 
the nature of honkh:ky pant tem, or socials for students who 
have kept themselves clear of demerits. 

The demerit and. other negative systems have lost caste in 
the modern schools and the present tendency is to emphasize 
Only the positive aspect of incentives. Just as the public 


schools are beginning to doubt the value of artificial incentives 


and are employing other means to accomplish motivation in 


learning activities, so the scarcity of data on this subject 


contained in the reports of the schools for the blind, seems 
to indicate that devices planned to stimulate educational 
improvement have not been extensively used in these institutions 


or their importance has not appeared sufficient to warrant stress. — 


III. Summary 


In summary of the practices and procedures in relation to 
curricula and methods in secondary schools for the blind, it 
has been found that the training of blind children has been 


characterized as intensive rather than extensive. Blind girls 


for the blind with a thorough training in the literary subjects 
and often with either a technical skill in music or in 


vocational subjects, sometimes in both, which has testified to 


lL. Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Cedar Spring, 1923, p. 7. 
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the fundamental and sound instraction they have received. The 
physical training has not been as adequate and provocative of 


results as the training in the other subjects, although some 


allowance must be made for the subnormal vhysical condition of 


many blind children which has had to be dealt with continually. 


These schools did not appear to have the varied curricula 


to be found in the public schools, partly because the schools 


were small and partly because their overhead expenses were 
proportionally great. In the given curricula of the schools 
there were found to puta biuuey constants, few variables, and 
fewer electives, particularly with reference to the academic 
subjects. The electives were mainly confined to the music ana 
industrial curricula. The narrowly orescribed program of 
subject matter that existed in most of the schools did not cater 
to individual differences. 
The lack of a large choice of textbook material has retarded 
work in the academic subjects, but it is encouraging to note 
that a greater variety of textbooks for high school work has been. 
appearing each year and there is promise of still a larger 
assortment of modern standard books in the future. 3 
An increasing interest has been evidenced in extra-curricular 


activities in these schools, and they have been sufficiently 


‘varied in most of the schools to meet the diversified interests 


of the student population. Itis apparent that the management 


of the schools has not learned to interrelate these activitiss 
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with the other branches of the program of studies, the 
consummation of which will mean greater efficiency and. 
greater achievement. 

Schools for the blind have not yet found sufficiently 
adequate means of socializing their students. The residential 
schools due to their very nature must make positive attempts 


to overbalance the suppressing, narrowing effects inherent in 


| institutional life. Less stress needs to be laid on tradi- 


tional textbook and lecture methods of learning and added 
emphasis need to be put on methods and means that develop 
personality and individuality ay real interests, real 
activities, and real experiences. 

_Gufdance in its various aspects needs much more attention 
in the schools. Vocational guidance, where it has existed, 
has been in its inceptive stage, and intelligent knowledge 
Pee sgeiicuVion of its principles will enrich the opportunities 
for visually handicapped children. | 

G. F. Oliphant once very cleverly remarked about tne 
condition that prevailed in these schools thus: "Too often 
the walls of the institution not only shut the pupils in, 
but shut life out." Then he sagely added, “Our business is 
to help our pupils to live their lives, rather than to help 


them repeat our lives." 
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Chapter Six 


Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 


I. Summary 


Since detailed summaries will be found at the end of 
major divisions in the study as well as at the close of 
each chapter, the findings of this investigation as a 
whole are here presented in the form of general summarized 
statements. These findings will be of interest to those 
who desire only a telescopic view of the iets és and 
procedures in these special schools, but for a more com- 
prehensive and detailed knowledge of the subject, reference 
to the body of the investigation is suggested. It must be 
kept in mind that the facts as revealed are concerned with 


the period 1921-1931. 


The Findings: 

Every State was found to have made provision by 1931 
for the education of its blind children, either by main- 
een a residential eich for the blind, as in the case 
of forty States, or by paying for their education in 
residential schools in other States or by sending them to 


local public schools, as eight States have done. 
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the field of the education of the blind has been 
fortunate in engaging the services of a comparatively 
large number of distinguished educators who have made 
valuable contributions to this work. 

Graduates of schools for the blind were found in 
many cases to have made outstanding successes in the vari- 
ous fields of activity which they have entered. 

The education of the blind has been greatly facilitated 


and enhanced by four national auxiliary agencies: the 


American Foundation for the Blind, the American Printing 


House for the Blind, the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, and the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind. 

schools for the blind had, by 1931, almost universally 
substituted the name "“school™ for such terms as "asylum," 
"institution," and "institute" which appeared in the ori- 
ginal titles. 

Progressive schools for the blind were endeavoring to 


function as organic institutions. In them provision has 


been made in order that the purpose of education for more 


complete living might be realized. Emphasis has been 

placed on the development of the capabilities of the indi- 
vidual child. A significant number of schools for the blind 
have remained static, or at best dynamic institutions, and 
during the period under consideration have held as their 


two chief purposes the preparation of the child for earning 
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@ living and the preparation of the child for future 
citizenship. | 

Twenty-six schools for the blind were found to have 
been established as independent schools for blind children; 
Sixteen schools were originally created to accommodate both 
deaf and blind children; nine schools remained dual schools. 

The majority of senior high school departments in 
schools for the blind were established according to the 
traditional form of organization and have continued to main- 
tain this form. 

Relatively few schools for the blind created junior 
high school departments in the decade considered. Where 
they have been established, their forms of organization 
have been Similar to those of the public junior high schools. 
The reasons for adopting junior high school departments in 
schools for the blind have been synonymous with those given 
for the establishment of public junior high schools. 

Few scientifically conducted experiments were found to 
have been made with reference to the physiology and psychology 
of the blind. The bulk of the studies that have been made 
have resulted in generalizations characterized as to method 
by introspection and observation based on isolated cases or, 
at least, on too small a number of cases to render the 
conclusions truly conclusive. Unreliable methods of collecting 
the data add to the unreliability of such results as were 


obtained. 
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_ Attention has been increasingly directed toward pre- 
vention of blddahess in children. By means of laws, | 
regulations, and education ophthalmia neonatorum as'a 
cause of blindness has been greatly reduced. Too large a 
number of cases of blindness in children continued to be 
due to congenital causes of blindness and to accidents. 

The physical welfare of the students has been receiving 
attention in secondary schools for the blind particularly 
from the medical and physical education departments of the 
schools. 

Although scientific experiments have been scarce, 
considerable attention was directed during the decade toward 
various aspects of the psychology of the blind in an effort 
to compare the blind with the sighted and to discover any 
traits unigue to the blind. 

There was evident a high degree of uniformity among 


residential schools for the blind with respect to statutory 


provisions, sources of revenue, and officers in the schools. 


Thirty-eight States had, by 1931, enacted compulsory 
education laws referable to blind children and slightly 
more than one-half of the States had designated a specific 
compulsory attendance age veriod for blind children. 

The problem of contacting all the blind children of 
school age within each State had not been satisfactorily 
solved by the end of the period treated. 


Highteen States had made, by 1931, annual appropriations 
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to furnish readers to blind students attending higher 
institutions of learning. : 

Only five of the forty-two residential schools for 
the blind were found to be not entirely State supported 
schools. They derived their support partially from the 
State and partially from endowment funds, tuition, and 
private contributions. There was no uniformity apparent 
in the amount of the annual per capita allowance granted 
to the schools. 

The management of schools for the blina has been under 
the direction of boards, with a variety of titles, but a 
decided tendency during the period to place these institu- 
tions under the State Board or Department of Bducation was 
noticeable. The median size of the boards was found to be 
five members; their median term of office, four years; and 
the majority of the members of the boards were appointed by 
the soveMor's of the respective States. 

She oleieewaehte of schools for the blind for the period 
1921-1931 were found to have served in that capacity from 


one to sixty-one years, with a fairly even distribution 


between these extremes. 


‘Each school for the blind maintained a SeDROADLE stare 
of workers to conduct the work of the various departments. 

The location of schools for the blind as well as the 
size of the grounds varied. Schools were located in cities, 
suburbs, kha in rural sections. ‘Their median number of 


acres was found to be twenty. 
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The older school buildings were of the congregate 
type, which the study revealed are being replaced by the 
cottage or modified cottage plan. 

Although the eguinment differed in amount and kind 


in the various schools, certain standard equipment was 


found to be ea part of every school. 


Revised Braille had become, by 1931, the standard type 
of embossed print in all the schools, replacing New York 
Point and American Braille. 
| The study maxes it apparent that the blind reading 
public have had at their service school, State, and city 
libraries that have furnished enbeaued books on request. 
The libraries have been growing constantly and the range 
of subject matter has been expanding continually. 

A large majority of teachers in secondary schools for 
the blind were found to be sighted; women teachers pre- 
dominating in every dbger erede: 

The preparation of a large number of teachers in 
secondary ddifo #6 for the blind was revealed as meagre. A 
large proportion of them, even by 1931, held no academic 
degrees, but as a whole they did hold credentials which 
entitled them to teach in their respective departments. 
Their teaching experience was found to have been confined 
chiefly to senior high schools and the lower grades. 

A significent percentage of these teachers showed 


interest in professional advancement as evidenced by 
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additional study, but showed little experi enbe in foreign 
travel. 

It was found that practically a half of the teachers 
resided at the schools for the blind during the years 1921 
and 1931. 


Enrollments in secondary schools for the blind during 


the years studied were small; likewise, the class size and 


the number of graduates were correspondingly small. 

Although various degrees of blindness existed in 
secondary schools for the blina, approximately one-half of 
the students were totally blind, and the other half had 
partial vision. 

Most of the students in the junior and senior high 
school departments in schools for the blind were revealed 
as considerably older than students in the public schools 
in the corresponding grades. 

The lenath of ata periods in the secondery departments 
in schools for the blind was found to be equivalent to that 
in the public schools. ‘The summer vacation in the former 
institutions was longer, but there were fewer holidays 
observed throughout the year. 

Such practices as: examinations, units and credits, 
certification, schools accredited to the university, and 
auxiliary school agencies were found represented in a 


number of secondary schools for the blind, but no one was 
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common to all of the schools. 

A program of tests and measurements was initiated 
during the period and carried on in at least fifty per 
cent of the schools with favorable results. 


Programs of studies in secondary schools for the blind 


-ineluded four departments; namely, literary, music, industrial, 


and pigeeear education. 

The curricular offerings of the literary departments 
were shown to be limited in variety. Literature, composition, 
history, and algebra received the greatest emphasis and the 
physical sciences received the least emphasis. | | 

The textbooks used in English literature classes in 
secondary schools for the blind were found to be comparable 
to those used in public high schools in the same grades. 

Embossed textbook matérial has been decidedly limited 
in variety and few current textbooks had appeared in Braille 
by 1931. 

The evidence showed that in secondary schools for the 
blind the music departments were offering adequate, thorough- 
going training; the work of the industrial departments was 
as a whole organized in accordance with definite objectives; 
and the physical education programs were varied in extent and 
methods, but often lacked specific aims. 

Throughout the period studied religious, moral, and 
character training received definite attention in all the 


residential schools for the blind and a marked uniformity 
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in practices was discovered in each school. 

All of the secondary schools for the blind had, by 
L931, organized a social program, but the extent and type 
of activities varied among the schools. 

For practical purposes and for its socializing possi- 
bilities students in secondary schools for the blind have 
been expected to render certain services of a menial nature. 

Every high school student in these busel al schools has 
been required to follow a very completely scheduled daily 
program. 

Isolated attempts were made during these years in 
secondary schools for the blind to use new, experimental 
methods in pursuance of the school work. However, the Lecture 
and textbook methods continued to the end of the period to 
be the most universally used in these schools. 

Some attention had been directed to the problem of 
individuel differences in schools for the blind, but little 
conclusive evidence had appeared. 

Anything approaching a definitely organized guidance 
program was found lacking in secondary schools for the blind. 
The need for vocational guidance in particular has been felt, 
but it has not been met to any appreciable extent. 

Artificial incentives had apparently found little place 
in secondary schools for the blind as this practice was 


seldom mentioned in the school reports. 
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II. Conclusions 


It must be admitted at the outset that much of the 
material of this investigation was obtained from school 
reports and answers to questionnaires and in both cases 


& small number of schools was not represented. However, 


it seens that the data were complete enough to justify 


in general the following inferences: 


There is evident a modern and progressive spirit 


directing secondary education in residential schools for 


the blind in the United States. The work of these schools 


is recognized by law as part and parcel of the duty of the 
several States to protect all children in their right to 

an education. To that end these secondery schools for the’ 
blind are being organized, administered, and supoorted as 
organic parts of our State school systems; the practices 
and procedures within these schools are comparable to those 
babaiiineeth the schools for the sighted; by various 
devices, such as the cottage system, the use of the name 
"school," and others, the children in these institutions 
are recognized as individuals worthy and capable of education 
for an abundant and rich life; methods of instruction have 
had to be adapted to the characteristics of these children 
but no more so than to the nature of other atypical groups 


within State school systems. 
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The attempts of these schools to execute these ideals 
and to carry on an education radiating from the pupil in 


keeping with his nature are hampered by a serious lack of 


reliable information as to what is the nature of blind 


children, as to how they differ in their learning process 
from sighted children, as to what extent the congenitally 
blind differ from the adventitious blind, and a host of 

other comparable problems. Definite bnowuadee of the 
physiological and mental life of visually defective children 
derived from scientifically conducted experiments in 
imperative in order to give effective direction to instruction 
in schools for the blind. The possibilities for experimental 
work of this nature are sufficiently abundant to attract the 
interest of scientific, workers whose contributions are keenly 
anticipated. 

The financial problems of these schools are serious and 
difficult. : The kind and amount of equipment and supplies in 
both original cost and replacement present difficulties 
peculiar to these schools; the necessity for small group and 
for individual instruction raises materially the pupil cost; 
the concept of these schools as educational in purpose 
dealing with the whole child is a&n expensive concept to put 
into practice. 

Residential schools for the blind have been fortunate 
in the large number of outstanding educators who have entered 


this field of activity to which they have contributed freely 
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of their talents and spirit to place these schools in the 
position that they enjoy at present. Their efforts have 
been abetted and paralleled, in many instances, by four 
national auxiliary agencies which have had an important 
influence in shaping policies and in providing material 
assistance to the process of the education of the blind. 
Thus far many secondary schools for the blind have not given 
serious attention to the recognition of teaching in these 
special schools as a profession attested by the noticeable 
laxity in reauirements regarding their teachers with respect 
to such qualifications as: preparation, degrees, and ex- 
perience. Furthermore, a large number of these teachers are 
reguired to reside at the schools in order that they may 
assume the responsibility of the social life and development 
of the students, a practice that tends to place a custodial 
duty on these teachers who should enjoy the same privileges 
of extra school contacts as do the teachers in the public 
secondary schools. The special courses dealing with the 
education of the blind that are being conducted in several 
educational institutions offer opportunities so valuable to 
teachers of blind children that they should not be confinea 
to a limited number of centers so remote that they preclude 
an apprecisble number of teachers from attending them. 
Secondary schools for the blind appear to be slow in 
accepting innovations for their administretive procedures; 


for instance, the practice of giving formal examinations of 
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the essay type still prevails, and there is little evidence 
to show that the new-type objective examinations have been 
Ziven any consideration. A few schools have adopted the 
practice of sending advanced high school students to public 
high schools; others have successfully conducted summer 
school sessions; and even e night school was attempted. 
However, these practices have been sporadic and do not 
characterize secondary schools for the blind as a whole. 

A more universal interest has been manifested in tests and 
measurements than in the other administrative aids considered 
in this study and the results of the testing programs thus 
far pursued indicate an extension of this practice. 

This investigation has revealed that progrems of study 
in secondary schools for the blind are too much influenced 
by tradition, and msthy te are too frequently used that aim 
at regimentation rather than at individual development of 
the students. Thoroughness of training, which is intensive 
rather than extensive, is emphasized generally in all of 
the departments of these schools. Music departments in secon- 
dary schools for the blind are accomplishing Significant 
results, while the physical education departments are still 
searching for adequate objectives to give direction to their 
worke 

Residential schools for the blind are alert to the 
possibilities inherent in extra curricular activities for 


their students. Blind boys and girls need vast opportunities 
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for social development and unfortunately, the very nature 


of the residential institutions tends to Suppress and retard 


the natural development of the students, a condition which 


has not been fully provided for by practices and procedures 


in all of these schools. The opportunities for socialization 
offered by extra curricular activities make a special appeal 
to visually handicapped children and these schools have not 
always discovered means whereby they may integrate these extra 
curricular activities with the formal side of the programs 

of studies. The small classes and comparatively large instruc- 
tional staffs make possible the recognition and treatment of 
individual differences’ There is evident, nevertheless, a 
lack of organized guidance programs in these schools which in 
themselves would offer more complete opportunities by which 
not only the vocational but also the educational and social 


needs of the individual students can’ be met. 


Til. Recommendations 


From the findings that ere the result of this study 
there are suggested certain changes in practices end pro- 
cedures as well as a few innovations that may have specific 
value for the progressive improvement of tnese institutions: 

It will be to the advantage of all residential schools 


for the blind to be placed directly under the State Depart- 


ment of Education. 
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Schools for the blind should reorganize their systems 
in order that they may become functional in nature and they 
shoald place increased emphasis on the development of the 
whole child considering him both as an individual and as a 
member of society. 

Schools for the blind should constantly analyze their 
purposes and objectives and not allow standardization to 
serve as a substitute for progressive development. 


Independent schools for the blind should replace those 


of the dual type. 


In schools where there are adequate facilities, the 
junior high sehool roganization should be adopted, or at 
least be given a fair trial. 

introspective, unreliable methods of experimentation 
should be replaced by procedures which are thoroughly 
scientific. 

Concerted action should be directed toward the reduc- 
tion of the various causes of blindness among children 
comparable to that taken with regard to ophthalmia neonatorum 
in an effort to bring about similar successful results. 

Every school should stress the physical welfare and 
development of its students through every department of its 
system. 

In order to effect improvement in the instruction of 


blind children scientific experiments should be conducted 
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to discover particularly: 


l. 


Whether or not the partially blind should be 


given identical instruction with the totally blind. 


Be 


Vhether there exists a difference between the 


achievement of the congenital and adventitious blind and 


oe 


students. 


4. 
De 
6. 
7. 


The 


“the 


if so, its nature and degree. 


absolute threshold of perception in blind 


nature of space perception in the blind. 
memory possibilities in blind children. 
extent of the dream life in blind children. 


part that synaesthesia plays as an educa- 


tional agency in the life of blind boys and girls. 


Schools for the blind should make it possible for 


workers to carry on scientific research in their schools 


which will increase knowledge pertinent to the problems 


concerning thé education of the blind. 


Concerted efforts should be directed toward enrolling 


all the blind children in each State in schools for the 


blind who are not receiving the advantages offered by edu- 


cational institutions. Organizations of the various kinds 


and all public officials should be specifically informed 


about the residential schools for the blind and their aid 


should be requested in this matter. This solicitation 


should occur at regular intervals according to a systematic 


schedule. 
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Superintendents in schools for the blind should not 
be merely political appointees, but rather they should be 
men and women placed in this aimed asnanige office who 
have had professional experience in the field of education 
and who possess adequate knowledge of the blind. 

New school plants in the faiane Should adopt the 
cottage system, either complete or modified, according to 
the size of their student population and the resources 
available. . 

The equipment in all residential schools for the blind 
Should be of such a nature as to further educational progress 
as much as possible. 

There should be demended of every teacher in secondary 
schools for the blind at least the minimum requirements of 
the public school teachers in their respective States. 

The privilege of living away from the confines of the 
institutions should be granted to the teachers in these 
schools in order that they may mingle more generally ina 
different environment whereby they may acquire renewed vigor 
and broaden their interests with a view to contributing a 
more wholesome influence to the schools. 

Further opportunities for professional preparation and 
advancement concerning the education of the blind should be 
afforded to all teachers of visually handicapped children. 
Regional training centers should be established in order to 


extend teacher training facilities throughout the country. 
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Where the plan would be feasible, provision should 
be made for selected students from the more advanced high 
school grades to attend local high schools under the 
direction of the respective residential schools for the blind. 
Every residential school for the blind should organize 


and carry on a testing program under the direction of a 


competent psychologist. 


In addition to the thoroughness of training given to 
students in secondary Eneole for the blind there should be 
an star’ directed toward developing in the students a wider 
and more cOmprehensive knowledge of life and its activities, 
particularly in terms of the present day. 

~The subjects taught in the Literary départments should 
be evaluated according to present needs and standards and 
traditional subjects that have outlived their original use- 
fulness should be abandoned. 

Emphasis should not be placed on work in the industrial 
departments which Has no practical value. 

Provision should be made for adequate outdoor recreation 
for every pieaeat in schools for the blind and under the 
direction of the physical education department every student 
should participate in some form of daily exercise. 

Schools for the blind should continue their interest in 
extra curricular activities and constantly strive to make 
these activities definitely function in the lives of the 


students. 
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Social training should be Subhesi ves in secondary 
schools for the blind but social development should always 
be a natural vrocess that causes the child "to will to do" 
and should not be superimposed arbitrarily on him. 

Every residential school for the blind should bear in 
mind that its institutionalizing influence must be counter- 
acted and it should encourage every salutary, wholesome 
influence for its student population. 

Traditional methods in secondary schools for the blind 
which are not in harmony with modern educational objectives 
should be replaced by newer methods which will contribute 
more vitally to the lives of the students. | | 

Secondary schools for the blind should recognize and 
Capitalize upon their opportunities for the development of 
the individual votentialities and capabilities of their 
students. : 

Every residential school for the blind should make 
provision for a definite guidance program within the school, 


With special emphasis on vocational guidance. 
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Bighty-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and 


Superintendent of the Indiana School for the Blind  \ 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1931, To 
the Governor. Indianapolis, pp. 64. 


The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, [1924-1925] , 
pp. [23]. 


The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, /1929-1930] , 
PDPe [19} ° 


The Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, [1930-1931] , 
pp. |18]. 


Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Kansas School for the 
Blind, Kansas City, kansas, For the Two Years Ending 
June 30; 1922, Topeka: B.P. Walker, 1922, pp. 19. 


Twenty-fourth Biennisl Report of the Kansas School for the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1924. Topeka: B. P. Walker, 1924, pp. 23. 


Twenty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Kansas School for the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1926. Topeka: 3B. P. Walker, 1926, pp. 33. 


fwenty-Sixth Biennial Revort of the Kansas School for the 


Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the fwo Years Ending 
June 30, 1928. ‘Topeka: 5B. P. Walker, 1928, pp. 40. 


Twenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Kansas School for the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kansas, For the Two Years nding 
June 30, 1950. Topeka: 3B. P. Walker, 1950, pp. <6. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind, Louisville, 
centucky, September 30, 1916. Frankfort: The State 
Journal Co., pp. 35. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for Eight Months Ending June 30, 1920 and 
the Year Ending June 30, 1921. Frankfort: The 


State Journal Co., pp. 106. 


Report of the Kentucky. School for the Blind at Louisville 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1922. Frankfort: 
The State Journal Co., pp. 101. 
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Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind, Louisville, 
entucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1923. 
Frankfort: The State Journal Co., vp. 113. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1924. 
Frankfort: The State Journal Co., pp. 107. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1925. 
Frankfort: The State Journal Co., op. 115. 


‘Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 


Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1926. 
Frankfort: The State Journal Co., pp. 125. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1927. 
Frankfort: The State Journal Co., pp. 122. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1928, pp. .120. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30,.1929, pp. 123. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1930, pp. 20. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky for the Year Ending June 30, 1931, vp. 25. 


Biennial Report, Course of Study and Announcements of the 
Louisiana State School for the Blind, June 30, 1922. 
Baton Rouge: The Pelican Printery, pp. 10. 


Biennial Report, Course of Study and Announcements of the 


Louisiana State School for the Blind, June 30, 1924, 
Baton Rouge, pp. 19. 


Biennial Report, Course of Study and Announcements of the 
Louisiana State School for the Blind, June. 30, 1926, 
Baton Rouge, ppe 18.6. 


Biennial Report, Louisiana State School for the Blind, 
June 30, 1928. Baton Rouge: The Franklin Printing 
CO., pp. le. 


Biennial Report of the Louisiana State School for the Blind 
June 30 1930. Baton Rouge: Pike Burden Inc., pp. 19 
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‘Biennial Report, Forty-Ninth and Fiftieth Annual Reports 


of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School for 
the Blind, For the Period Ending June 30, 1913, 
Overlea, Maryland, Published by the Corporation, 
March, 1914, pp. 8l. 


Biennial Report, Fifty-Ninth and Sixtieth Annual Reports 


of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School for 
the Blind, For the Years 1921-1923, Overlea, Maryland, 
Published by the Corporation, 1924, pp. 35-77. 


Griennial Report, Sixty-First, Sixty-Second and Sixty-Thira 


Annual Reports of the Board of Directors of the Mary- 
land School for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 
1923-October 1, 1926, Published by the Corporation, 
January, 1927, ppe 47. 


Biennial Report, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty-Fifth Annual Reports 
- of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School for 
the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1926-Sepntember 
30, 1928, Published by the Corporation, January, 1929, 
pp. 65. 


Biennial Report, Sixty-Sixth and Sixty-Seventh Annual Reports 
of the Board of Directors of the Maryland School for 
the Blind, Overlea, Maryland, October 1, 1928-September 
30, 1930, Published by the Corporation, January, 1931, 
ppe 41. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the New-lngland Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, 1634. Boston: J. TT. 
Buckingham, pp. 16. 


Forty-lifth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and tilassachusetts Asylum for the Blind, 
October, 1876. Boston: Albert J. Wright, pp. 176. 


Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
september, 1877. Boston: Rand, Avery, and Co., 1878, 
pp. 120. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Seventy-Fiftn Annual Report of the Trustees, 1906. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1907, pp. 401. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1907. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1908, pp. 117. 
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Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 


Ninetieth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1921. Boston: 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1922, pp. 76. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind for the Yeer 
Ending August 31, 1922. Boston: Wright and Potter 
Printing Co., pp. 76. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Second Annual Report of the Trustees, 1923. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1924, pp. 65. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Third Annual Report of the Trustees, 1924. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1925, pp. 70. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Fourth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1925. 
Boston: -Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1926, pp. 6l. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
Ninety-Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1926, pp. 65. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1927. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1928, pp. 73. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees, 1928.’ 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1929, pp. 82. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Ninety-Eighth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1929. 
Boston: Wright and Potter Printing Co., 1930, pp. 87. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Sehool for the Blind, 
Ninety-Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1930, pp. 98. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
One Hundredth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1931, pp. 78. 


Twenty-Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Blind, For Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1922, To the State Board of Control. Faribault: 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1923, pp. 32. 
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‘Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Blind, For Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1924, To the State Board of Control. Faribault: 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1925, pp. 40. 


fwenty-Fourth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Blind, For Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1926, To the State Board of Control. Faribault: 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1927, pp. 47. 


fwenty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Blind, For Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1928, To the State Board of Control. Stillwater: 
State Prison Printing Department, 1928, pp. 38. 


TIwenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Blind, For Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1930, To the State Board of Control. Stillwater: 
State Prison Printing Department, 1930, pp. 41. 


The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi School 
for the Blind, From August, 1921 to July, 1923, pp. 22. 


The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi School 
for the Blind, From June 30, 1925 to July 1, 1925, pp. 41. 


The Biennial Report of the Trustees of the Mississippi School 
for the Blind, From June 30, 1925 to July 1, 1927, pp. 50. 


Thirty-Third Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty-Second General Assembly, January 1, 
1923),) ppe« 29 


Thirty-Fourth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty-Third General Assembly, January 1, 
Lee 5 PP e aes a 


Thirty-Fifth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty-Fourth General Assembly, January l, 
Loe? , PPe ao < 


Thirty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty-Fifth General Assembly, January l, 
1929, pps 38. 


Thirty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Missouri School for the 
Blind to the Fifty-Sixth General Assembly, January 1, 
1931, pps 32.6 
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Twenty-Seventh Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1921-1922. Boulder: Printed by 

the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1923, 

pp. 27s 


Twenty-Highth Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, "1922-1923. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1924, 
PPe 296 


fwenty-Ninth Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1923-1924. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1925, 
Pp. 28. 


Thirtieth Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1924-1925. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1926, 
ppe 32. 


Thirty-First Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1925-1926. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1927, 
ppe 37. 


Thirty-Second Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1926-1927. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1928, 
pp. 36. 


Thirty-Thira Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1927-1928. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blin’ 1929, 
pp. 41. 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, Montana Schools for Deaf, Blind 
and Backward Children, 1928-1929. Boulder: Printed by 
the Pupils, Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 1930, 
Pp. 3d. 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, Montana State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind and the Montana State Training School 
for Feeble-Minded, 1929-1930. Boulder: Printed by the 
Pupils, Montana State School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
1931, pp. 28. 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, Montana State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind and the Montana State Training School 
for Feeble-Minded, 1930-1931. Boulder: Printed by the 
Pupils, Montana State school for the Deaf and the Blind, 
1932, pp. 28. | 
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Sixth Biennial Report of the Board of Control of Nebraska, 


For the Period Ending June 30, 1925. Omaha: Depart- 
ment of Printing, School for the Deaf. Report of the 
Nebraska School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nebraska, 
pp. 1-8. 


Seventh Biennial Report of the Board of Control of Nebraska, 
For the Period Ending June 30, 1927. Omaha: Depart- 
ment of Printing, School for the Deaf. Report of the 
Nebraska School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nebraska, 
pp. 165-172, 


Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New Mexico 


Institute for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending 
November 30, 1922. Alamogordo, pp. 79. 


Report of the Board of Regents and Officers of the New Mexico 
Institute for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending 
November 30, 1924. Alamogordo: News Print, pp. 80. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, 1921. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 1922, pp. 5l. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, 1922. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 1922, pp. 5l. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, 1925. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 1925, pp. 68. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
lind, 1924. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 1924, pp. 42. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Hducation of the 
Blind, 1925. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 1925, pp. 62. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, 1926. New York: The Bradstreet Press, 1926, pp. 57. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Ninety-Fiftn Year, 1927. New York: The Bradstreet 
Press, 1927, pp. 58. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for tne Education of the 
Blind, Ninety-Sixth Year, 1928. New York: The Bradstreet 
Press, 1928; pp. 59. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Ninety-Seventh Year, 1929. New York: The Brad- 
street Press, 1929, pp. 57. 
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Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 


Blind, Ninety-Highth Year, 1930. New York: Charles 
Francis Press, 1930, pp. 54. 


Year-Book of the New York Institute for the Education of the 


Blind, Ninety-Ninth Year, 1931. WNew York: Charles 
Francis Press, 1931, pp. 63. 


Fifty-Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1921-1922. 
Albany: d. Bs. Lyon Co., 1923, pp. 17. 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 


Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1922-1923. 
Albany: Jd. B. lyon Co., 1924, pp. 16. 


Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1923-1924. 
Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 1925, pp. 15. 


Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1924-1925. 
Albany: dd. B. hyon -Co., 1925, pp. 16. 


Fifty-Highth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1925-1926. 
Albany: ds B. Lyon Co., 1926, pp. 17. 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1926-1927. 
Aibany: . J. B.' Lyon Co., 1928, pp. 18. 


Sixtieth Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of tne New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1927-1928. 
Albany: J. B. hyon Co., 1928, pp. 20. 


Sixty-First Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1928-1929. 
Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 1929, pp. 20. 
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‘Sixty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 


Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1929-1930. 
Albany: Js B. Lyon Co., 1930, pp. 28. 


Sixty-Third Annual Report of the Board of Visitors and 
Superintendent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York, For the Year 1930-1931. 
Yew York?’ Burland Printing Ces; 1931, pp. 25. 


Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 


Raleigh, North Carolina, From December 1, 1920 to 
duly 1, 1922. Raleigh: “Capital Printing Co., 1923, 
pp. 55. 


Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, From July 1, 1922 to June 30, 
1924. Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Printing Co., 
1924, pp. 64. 


Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh; North Carolina, From July 1, 1924 to June 30, 
1926. Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Printing Co., 
EoeG pps. OTs . 


Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, From July 1, 1926 to June 30, 
1928, pp. 6l. 


Report of the State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, From July 1, 1928 to June 30, 
1930, PP. 58. 


Seventh and Eighth ‘Seana’ Recorts of the Board of Adminis- 
tration to the Governor, For the Period July 1, 1924 
to June 30, 1926, Inclusive. Tenth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of the Wiorth Dakota School for the 
Blind, To the Board of Administration, Bismarck, 1926, 
pp. 712-742. 


The Eleventh Biennial Hévort of the Superintendent of the 
North Dakota School for the Blind, To the Board of 
Administration, For the Biennial Period Ending June 
SOL *L926 © pp « 32. 


Fifth Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board of Control. 


Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Oregon State School 


for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending September 
30, 1922. Salem: State Printing Department, 1923, 
pp. 197-210. 
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Sixth Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board of Control. 
Tfwenty-Fourth Biennial Report of the Oregon State School 
for the Blind.for the Biennial Period Ending September 

360, 1924. Salem: State Printing Department, 1924, 
PP. 225-236. 


Seventh Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board of Control. 
Twenty-Fifth Bienniel Report of the Oregon State School 
for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending September 
30, 1926. Salem: State Printing Department, 1926, 

OPe 117-126. 


General Information, Oregon State School for the Blind, 1927. 


Salem: State Printing Department, 1927, pp. 30. 


Eighth Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board of Control. 
Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report of the Oregon State School 
for the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending September 
30, 1928. Salem: State Printing Department, 1929, 
pp ® 155-163 o 


Ninth Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board of Control. 
Twenty-Seventh Biennial Report of the Oregon State School 
for the Blind for the Biennial Period 3ndinzs September 

80, 1930. Salem: State Printing Department, 1931, 
pp. 173-181. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania 
‘Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, March, 
1837, pps ‘11. 


The Pennsylvanie Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Highty-Ninth Annual 
Report, 1921, pp. 92. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninetieth Annual Report, 
L928," pp. ‘SB. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-First Annual 


Report, 1923, pp. 9c. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Second Annual 
Report, 1924, pp. 107. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Third Annual 
Report, 1925, pp. 102. . 
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- The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 


Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Fourth Annual 
Report, 1926, pp. 85. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Fifth Annual 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Ninety-Eighth Annual 
Report, 1930, pp. 95. 


Seventy-Third Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
1921. Columbia: Gonzales and Bryan, 1922, pp. 25. 


seventy-Fourth Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
1922. Columbia: Gonzales and Bryan, 1923, pp. 27. 


Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
1923. Columbia: Gonzales and Bryan, 1924, pp. 26. 


Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind,. Cedar sprang, South Carolina, 
1924, pp. 29. 


Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
£925, pp. 5. 


Seventy-Highth Adionad Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
1926, pp. 25. 


Seventy-Ninth Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
L927, app. AeT « 


Hightieth Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
1928, pp. 25. 


Bighty-First Annual Report of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
1929, pp. 30. 
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twelfth Bienniel Report of the Superintendent of the South 


Dakota School for the Blind Made to the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, For the Biennial Period 
Ending June 30, 1922, op. 34-45. 


South peri School for the Blind at Gary, [1922-1924], 
PP. |£L6]. 


South la School for the Blind at Gary, [1925-1926] , 
PpDe £5] 


Fifteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the South 


Dakota School for the Blind Made to the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, For the Biennial Period 
Ending June 30, 1928, pp. 8. 


Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of the South 
Dakota School for the Blind Made to the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, For the Biennial Period 
Ending June 30, 1930, pp. 9. 


Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Seventy-Sixth 
session, 1921-1922. Nashville: Printing Department, 
Tennessee Industrial School, pp. 63.. 


Biennial Report of the Department of Institutions, 1922- 
1924. Biennial Report of the Tennessee School for the 
- Blind. Washville: Printing Department, Tennessee 
Industrial School, pp. 175-2035. 


Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 1923- 
_ 1925. Nashville: Printing Department, Tennessee 
Industrial School, pp. 64. 


Report of the Tennessee School for the Blind, Sessions 1927- 
<A et DD 2S 


Catalogue and Announcement of the Texas School for the Blind 
Austin, Texas, 1922-1923. Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones" 
CGs,7° 1925. pp. So. 


Third Report of the State Board of Control to the Governor 
and the Legislature of Texas Covering Period, September 
1, 1924 to August 31, 1926. Texas School for the Blind. 
Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., pp. 61-67. . 


Dedicatory Number. Catalogue and Announcement of the Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, Texas, 1930-1931. Austin: 
Yon Boeckmann-Jones Co., Austin, pp. 73. 
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Biennial Report of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 


lind, Thirty-Seventh and Thirty-Highth Years, 1921- 
1922. Ogden: Printing Department, School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, pp. 32. 


Biennial Report of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Thirty-Ninth and Fortieth Years, 1923-1924. 
Ogden: Printing Department, School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, pp. 29. 


Biennial Report of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 


Blind, Forty-First and Forty-Second Years, 1925-1926. 
Ogden: Printing Department, School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, pp. 34. 


Western Pennsylvania Insittution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 1921. 
Pittsburgh: Murdock-Kerr Press, pp. 59. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Byind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 1922, pp. 54. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, 1923. 
Pittsburgh: McElvany and Co., pp. 43. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Seventh Annual Report, 1924, pp. 50. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Highth Annual Report, 1925, pp. 56. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-Ninth Annual Report, 1926, pp. 59. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-First Annual Report, 1928, pp. 59. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Forty-Second Annual Report, 1929, pp. 56. 
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Twentieth Biennial Report.of the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1922, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, (Being Part of the Biennial 
Report of the State Board of Control of Wisconsin) 
Ppe 200-214, 
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“Twenty-First Biennial Revort of the Wisconsin School for 


the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 
1924, Janesville, Wisconsin, (Being Part of the 
Biennial Report of the State Board of Control of 
Wisconsin) pp. 240-252. 


Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Wisconsin School for 


the Blind for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 
1928, Janesville, Wisconsin, (Being Part of the 
Biennial Report of the State Board of Control of 
Wisconsin) pp. 384-404, 


Publications of Associations 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
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Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Biennial Convention 
Held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 4-7, 1916, pp. 114. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Fourth Biennial Convention 
Held at-Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 24-28, 1918, 
DDe TDs 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Biennial Convention 
Held at Austin, Texas, June 27-30, 1922, pp. 5-92. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Biennial Convention 
Held at Watertown, Massachusetts, June 23-27, 1924, 
PPe 97-2296 


Proceedings of the Thirtieth Biennial Convention 


Held at Vancouver, Washington, June 23-27, 1930, 
ppe 451-594. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-First Biennial Convention 


Held at New York City, New York, June 27-July 1, 1932, 
pp. 601-815. 


American Association of Workers for the Blind. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention Held at Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 20-23, 1911, pp. 120. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Biennial Convention Held 
ff at Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 20-24, 1927, pp. 234. 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Biennial Convention Held 
at Lake Wawasee, Indiana, June 24-28, 1929, pvp. <33. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Biennial Convention Held 
at New York City, New York, April 13-30, 1931, pp. 118. 
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American Foundation for the Blind. 


A Comparison of Blind and Seeing Children in Certain 
Educational Abilities. Floyd F. Caldwell. New York, 
1952, ppe 28-6 f 


Annual Report, New York, 1928, pp. 42. 


Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 


Directory of Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York, 1932, pp. 375. 


Facts about "The Foundation.” Leaflet. New York, pp. 2. 


Qutlook for the Blind, complete files, publishea 


EEE EN ERENT = eters 


quarterly, 1907- ° 


Blind. Editors, Helga Lende, Evelyn C. McKay, and 
Sherman C. Swift. New York, 1932, pp. 558. 


of the Blind. Selected from Material in the Reference 
Library of the American Foundation for the Blind, 1931. 
Compiled by Helga Lende, Librarian. New York, pp. 40. 


The Teachers Forum, complete files, published five times 
a@ year, March, 1928- . . 


Bulletins 


Allien, E. Ee. "Special Features in the Education of the Blind 
during the Biennium 1918-1920." Bulletin, 1921, No. 16, 
Bureau of Education, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1921, pp. 5-14. 


Elliott, E. C. "State School Systems: II, Legislation and 
Judicial Decisions Relating to Public Education.” 
October 1, 1906 to October 1, 1908. United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1908, No. 7. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1909, pp. 364. 


Keesecker, Ward W. “Laws Relating to Compulsory Education." 
AUnited States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 20. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1929, pp. 70. 


Kunzig, Robert W. "Public School Education of Atypical 
Children." United States Office of Education Bulletin, 
1931, No. 10. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1931, pp. 160. 
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'Martens, Elise H. "Education of Uxceptional Children." 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
1928-1930, Chapter XI, Bulletin, No. 20, 1931. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, pp. 38. 


"Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1921-22." Bulletin, 
1923, No. 51, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1923, pp. 12. 


"Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1926-27." Bulletin, 
1928, No. 9, Bureau of Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1928, pp. 7. 


Monographs 


Counts, George S. The Senior High School Curriculum. 
(Supplementary Bducational Mionographs). Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1926, pp. 160. 


Counts, George 5. The Social Composition of Boards of 
Hducation. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 335.) Chicago: University of Chicago, 1927, 
pp. 100. 
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schools for the Blind. Publications of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, No. 4, January, 1927, 
De LO. 


Hayes, 5S. P. en Years of Psychological Research in 


With Blind Pupils. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, Hducational Publications, Series 3, 
NO, 1, 1927 pps: D6. 
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New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
Educational Publications, Series I. Administration 
and Supervision, No. 1, 1926, pp. 17. 
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